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ABSTRACT 



- - - * Study examinedthe practice andef^ 
voca^tional eduea^ classfocms iii 8 Siniiesota public schools. 

MmitB collected from classroom observations! interviews with 

st^ written 
Sur^QY^instrmen^^ career develoj^eht , vocational 

maturity, and d^^ education was found to help 

students build compet^^ apply basic skills^ think through 
problemSi. learn technical skills^ explore life roles^ learn to work ^ 
tof etherV express themselvei^ extend thimselves-tb the eomaun aiid 
pclcti€e life role context of secondary. _-_ 

^ed^ation^ vocational edttcation was-found to provide a change-of pace 
from^other experiences in the-coiiqprehensive high school^ let students 
ex]^r|ence^ an^ egalitarian atmosphere and cooperation and teamwork , 
prpyide ie^ activities relevant to students* lives, and help 

students develop self ^ However, vocational students were 

frequentiy confronted with m^ by other students and by 

teachiri i^;M»u^ the value of their vocational education^ _ It was _ : : ^ 
concluded that ^the-pu^ 

aiiditfiatstuden^ _ 
given new areas^ becoming so specialised as to 

narroi^ their^^^ a transcription of an 

obseryati on segment, a blank observation record form, thii various 
interview schedules,^ the student survey instrument, and descriptions 
of the sites studied.) (MN) 
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CHAPTER I 
CONTEXT FOR STUDY 

the purpose Cf^f this research was to form a beginning descnjtt of the 
subject matter and, method^ of vocational education as it is actually pw^ 

^secondary SLchodls in Minhesdtai The description was to serve in clarifythg 
the purpose of vocational eduMtibh in secondary schcals Clarification was 
thought ±b Jbe essential in dev^lopi_h^ and indicators 

with which to plan, review and jjravide public information about these programs. 
This need has been identified by the Minnesota Research and Development Review 
Committee as being of very high priority to improving vocational education in 
Minnesota. 

Baclcgrotind Considerations 

_ A beginning toward producini^ the iieeded description was deemed necessary in 
directing^ further study and to enhancing understanding of what current practice 
is like and why it is so. This understandingt in some depth (certainly more 
than was possible in this initial study), is essential to considerations of how 
these educational prt^grarns might improve— both in suggesting what is appropriate 
and also what is feasible. 

Initial impetus _f^^ this study stems from earlier research to describe the 
employment and further education effects of secondary vocatibnA^^ education 
prograM in Minnesota (Copa S Fdrsberg, 1980). This earlier wbrlc relied on stu- 
dsnt follow-up inforfnatidh to ddcuineht the effects at prd^grani-p^ 
Hhile the e^ffeets were s^^ and positive for seconda^^^ vocational educa- 

tion, it was felt that a part of the effects j;tory w?^s still missing. Among 
those wR(v teach in and have administrative responsibilitj^ vocational educa- 
tion at the secondary level, there was the feeling that the effects were even 
more substantial than was able to be ddcumented by fdllow-uj) information and 
that the effects were more comprehensive— had mdre dimensions and complexities. 



Hith this perspective Jii miiul, the prop^^ this study was developed 

and refined^ At the time^ many of the reform reports on the nation's secondary 
schoqls_ (as well as reports specifically focused on Minnesota schools) were 
being ^reported or at least well into their data collection phases, the lack of 
attention to vocational education ijn these reports, and with it the implied 
de facto assignientdfldw priority to vocational education, Jdded significance 
and timeliness to the fiM^ ti explore thi effects of voMtibnal education as a 
coinpdrient of the secondary sriibol curriculum^. The^ outcome was the_ design of a 
research study which wuld^^^^^^ a_ "fresh look*^ at the practice of vocational 
education in the secondary school, pa^^^^ ta its intended and immediate 

effects, as a basis i^r describing the purposes of these programs. The method 
selected, which is described in more detail in th^ next chapter ^ was drawn from 
anthropoloiy—l that of naturalistic inquiry. The goal was to produce a thick and 
rich description of actual practice in the schools by detailed observation of 
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classrooms and interviews with students and thos& who work in school s— teachers * 
administrators, counsels From this description * analysis was to produce a 
more comprehensive picture^ in both breath and depth * of the possible impact of 
secondary vQcatiohal education^ This picture could then be used to propose more 
sensitive mcfasures and indicatbrs with which to plan, review, and provide public 
information about these programs. 

Devel opl^q^^erspective 

Before goirig "into the field" with this study, it was felt it would be very 
very irapdrtaht to examine and expand the study staff' ^ perspective on the poten- 
tial purposcfs of vocational education context of tfie secon- 
dary school •The iinportance of this step relates to tfie purpose of this study 
and its methods. We wer^ tD explore the purpose of vocational education in the 
secondary school using a method that was particularly designed to be open to all 
possibilities. It was to uncover fresh ideas and dimensions for tM ilnpa^ 
these programs. Butt with all this freedom to explore comes the heeded prepara- 
tion iii "mifid jopetiing^ for what iJt Jiight be possible to see, select for scru- 
tiny^ lift up for others to think about, and direct future research efforts. To 
scientists doing natural istlc_ i nqui ry, thlsprocess is referred to as going into 
the field "theory laden" rather than naive or "empty headed." 

the process of developing^ perspective or becoming theory laden was accqm?^ 
plished by organiziHg a staff study group to read, review^ arid the 
various piirpdses vocational education might serve in the secondary scfioqU The 
results of the study turtied_ but to be substantial and contributed to knowledge 
on its own^ This information has already ^een published as a separate research 
report (Copa, Dai nes, Ernst, Knight, Leske, Persicp, Plihal, S Scholl, 1985)^ 
In summarizing the report here, we will draw directly from a paper prepared for 
summary ixirposes lyr Jane Plihal la member of this studir stiff and prodect co- 
di rector) for presehtatioh at a seminar entitled^ "Vocational Educatlbit In the 
High School," sponsored by the Hi nhesbta Sta^te Mvjsbry Gbun^ for Vocational 
Education, Minnesot^a Department of Education and the Oepartinent of Vocational 
and Technical Education at the University of Minnesota in December^ 19§4. 



Initi a1 steps . bur stujiy- group began fey reading an article in Fortune 
fflagatlne ehtltlidi "Vocational Education That Works." Gbntrary ta the title, 
Sewell^ the authbr, thbight that vbcatibhal education wasn^t working very well 
at all,^_pecjallj^^ secbndary school, some of the claims made by Sewell 

about vocational education were that it: 

--lacks common and focused goals. 



lacks up-to-date equipment* 



— is inappropriately tailored to students' level of development, 
—lacks rigorous standards, 

--does not teach basic skills in mathematics, language, and science. 



-is unrealistic in its objectives^ 
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--lacks linkages to employers, and 



--lacks quail f led teacfiers 

As we discussed these claims, we kept coming back to questieris about .the 
purpose of yocatiqnal education in the secondary school because these cnticisms 
would be legitimate only if one assumed certain purposes for vocational educa- 
tion. For example i 



—How imiiortant is It to have the newest and mpst sophisticated technical 
equipment if the primary purpose of vocational education is to make aca- 
demic education more relevant? 

--How does one ju^ge the qualifications of teachers without being clear 
i^bout what the teachers are supposed to be achieving with students. 



Se realize that wlthbttt a clear sense of purpose of vocational education, we 
are apt to ask the wrong questions about vocational education* to pay attention 
to the wrong factors, and to reach conclusions that lead us in wrong directions. 

we set as the objective el" our study group that of examining the puriwse/s 
of vocatiiinal education In the seajridary scfibql. Actually, when we began our 
wbrk^ we said we were going to examine the purposes of secondary vocational edu- 
cation. He didn't get too far in our work before we decided that we needed to 
consider vocational education as part of the total educational system, hot as a 
separate, independent entity— standing on its own. SOi We switched to saying 
that we were examining the purpose/s of vbcatibnal ediicatibh in the secbndary 
schobi , 

- With this as our xjbjective^ we felt that we had to have a common under- 
standthg of what a purpose is so that we would be talking about the same thing 
and so that we would know a purpose when we came upon one Or developed one of 
our own. From readings we did on the meaning of purpose, we came tb ah 
uhderstanding that a purpose is an end-view— What we want to accbmplish ulti- 
mately—which is arrived at by: 

—understanding the context and history of a situation. 



—considering consequences likely to result from achieving a purpbsei and 

—realizing that cons iderable effort is required tb attain the end-view 
and full acebmplishmeht is not assured. 



tetrs take an example. Suppose a family wants to build a new house. To 
achieve their purpose, the family has to form an idea of what kind of house they 
want J incj uding the number , arrangement » and Si ze of rooms i They have to have 
blueprints and specifications madji They have to investigate available sites, 
their price, their nearness to places bf wbrk and perhaps school facilities, and 
so Mi And, of course^ they have to take stbck of their resources, including 
sources of credit. What started out as a desire for a new house turns into a 
purpose when all these factors are considered and effort is put forth. And i in 
the end, any number of factors could interfere with actually getting the house 
built. 
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: A framework for study ^ The framework we develop^^^ 
us to Igok at vdcatiohal edueatioh in the context of educatidh overall, and tfien 
io^the larger Mntext ^f tiie culture or society the times point, we 

read all the current repo^^^^^^ public schoo1s> >ft jiition at 

a- Jlitce- Call ed- SchooV by Goodlad, Action for ^xce1 lance t The Paideia 
JProj>osaI by Adier, Hi gh Schoo l by Boyer, and a couple others which aren't as well 
known. We read these reports primarily to learn what they said about Vbcatibrial 
education and what their findings and recdmmeridatidns implied for vocatienal 
education* 



To gals an histdrical perspective on vocational education, we read works of 
several authors who wrote early in the 1900'$ as well as some who wrote more 
recently. These authors include: Snedden, Prosser and Quicley, Venn^ Evans, 
Dewey, Warmbrod, Silberman, Violas, and Swansdh« 

As we looked at what these IMders said iibout the purpose of vocational 
education^ we fdund_ that tfiey a range of viewpoints and several of 

these_ views conflicted with one another. These are some of the cdnflicts or 
tensions we found in what people thought should be emphasized in vocational edu- 
cation: 



— maihtainihg the status quo versus changing society, 
—general education versus specific education, 
—•education versus training, 
— technology versus human develojxnerit, and 
—efficiency versus equity. 



: : Let's look at an example related to the technoldgy-human deve^ 
tension. We know that robots are being used more and indre in industrial set- 
tings* and they say they'll bfr used in homes fatrly soon. 0n the one Hand, 
robots can free hUmans frdfii perfdrjni rig routine, dull tasks. Sri the other hand, 
robots displace huniaris in the workforce and have the pdteritial of exacerbating 
the uriemploperit problems we have. 



_ if we consider the efficiency-equity tensio^^^^ we know that what is equitable 
sometimes is not more efficient. Meeting iridiyidual studerit needs usually takes 
more resources than Wduld be used if we treate^^ the same arid disre^ 

garded their special needs arid interests. We real ii^^^ these are artificial 
dichotomies— tJiat we don't have to have just one or the other, but these tensions 
do represent the very different points of view present in the literature about 
vdcatidrial education. 

Sextc we reviewed the work of leatlers in eachVdf the specific fields 
vocational educatidn-^agricul ture* business^ home ecorioitiics , iridustrial , arid 
iBarketfrig education^ We were coricerriad heri with the^ p^ each specific field 
set for itself, the cdiponalities and uniquenesses among the purposes, and the 
resulting implications for the purpose of vocational education overall. 
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In order to consider how vocational education related to the broader context 
of education, we examined several 20th century perspectives bh the purpose of 
educatioB in general i Sbfiie of the authors we read were: Dewey, Whitehead, 
Peters^ Schwab^ Herbarts Beardehi Hirst, Kumarini Frierei arid Hegal ; 



FolTowTng our framework^ we went on to look at what people were saying 
about ttefuture--especi ally the economic, social, and technological trends they 
were projecting--and what these trends implied for the purpose and process of 
vocational education in the future We read Naisbett's Mega trends, Capra'i We 
Turning Point , YankeloVich's NeW RUles . Toffler's The ThirdrHave , and a few 
others . 

So me purpos e^sta tement i. At this point in our work and with the benefit of 
haying studied air these writings, members of the study group individually 
developed statements about the purpose of vocational education in the secondary 
school. As you might expect, our individual purpbSe statements emphasized dif- 
ferent ideas. Some placed the emphasis^f vocational educatidh on specific 
occupational preparation and included phrases such as: 

—"assist in occupational development," 

—"function effectively in the occupational environment," and 



—"begin to focus work interests." 

Some focused on avocational purposes, including statements such as: 

—"develop lifelong interests . . . hobbies . . . personal skills," and 

—"help experience pleasures and challenges of study (of the world of 
work)." 

The greatest emphasis was on a purpose that reflected a broad, integrated rela- 
tion of vocational education with general education and a broad view of the 
development of human potential. For example: 

—"contribute to the development of people," 

—"stimulate interest in and develop ability to make sense of the world of 
work," and 

--"develop an understanding of the meaning of work." 

Some of bur statements about the purpbse of vocational education emphasized the 
need tb go ^eybnd the status quo ta develop students' critical consciousness or 
ability to question what is going on and act to improve conditions: 

—^'critically socialize individuals ta manage the Work aspects bf their 
lives in a way that is tb their benefit and that of the larger community, 
as is befitting in a dembcracy," and 



— "copiitment to transforming work environments to enable human and social 
development." 
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As we discussed the purpose statefrients which _we each developed^i we 
recognized that some ideas of key concepts appeared: again and again rand we 
decided to turn bur attention now to studying the meahihg of these key words: 

— develbjjineht, 

— individual differences, 

—education, 

— vocation i 

—work, and 

—ethics. 



We spent considerable time reading and talking a5but_these concepts because they 
seem basic to any purpose we can envisidh for vocational education. 

Although we use these irords all the time we rarely stop to think about what 
they mean and to check if others are thinking about these idsas in the same way 
we are. For example^ some people thir* ^"^^^^ is "a calling," some people 

think of "vocation" as "bneVl principal purpose in life," and yet others think 
/rvocatlda" is a person's "sp^ciaU^ And as we talked about the 

meaning of_ the ward "vocation," the question was raised about whether or not 
work education would be a more accurate label for the fteld than is vocational 
education. He didn't arrive at any asreement on this, but the example illustra- 
tes the usefulness o1^ thinking carefully about the language we use to express 
bur purpbse. 



eOTtn^)titii)ns of vocation a3^ educatton . We concluded the worJc of the study 

group by identifying ways in which vocational education can contribiite to the 
purpose of the secondary school and drawing several questions which we think 
still need consideration by vocational educatbrs and others interested in the 
purpose bf vocational educatibh in the secondary ischbbl. 



First, we liave identified tM primary ways in which vocational education 
can contribute to the oyeraU^ purpose of the secondary school. 

One way is by placing an emphasis on the use of skills arid learning 
developed in bthfr areas of the sclibbl cUrTlculiim to concrete situations i 
Vocational educat ion and "natural" bppbrtuni ties for 

to apply concepts and pri he ijalesi frm other courses (e.g.^ pthematics, science, 
language) to problems and si tjtiations which they encounter in what they often 
refer to ^s "real life.'^ Students' perceptions of these applications as authen- 
tic and relevant to their lives heiahtens their motivation for learning these 
basics and increases the likelihood that abstractions will make sense to and be 
remembered and used by students. 



A second way in which vocational education xan contribute to the overall 
purpose of the secondary school is by joining with other educators to help stu- 
dents develop and practice reasoning skills. A common perception of vocational 
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educatidh is that it trains students to perform step-by-step tasks which require 
li^tTe^ if_ any, thinking. Perhaps that perception is accuratej perhaps rote 
training is defensi ble in some . cases* such as when a pianist plays scales to 
gain dexterity and when a typist ^repeats typing exercise^^ 
These examjJles of rote practire help develbp cdrapetence. However, what seems 
critical for students' developraeht is a much greater emphasis on developing 
reasoning pr^esses (e.g., problem solving, analysis, critique, synthesis) 
through the vocational education curriculum. To many people, vocational educa- 
tion's rec itati on of the value of only its "hands-OTi" experience is self- 
condemnation because it gives the impression to others that We think We can and 
do separate thinking from doing. 

We also believe that vqcatiohal education can serve a unique purpose in 
the secondary school in several ways. 

One relatively unique contribution is to help students seriously consider 
what they want their [ives to be like— how Work itself and interpersonal rela- 
tions in the workpJace Jhd in the family can contribute to an integrated and 
meaningful sense of self and community. The point here is not career explora- 
tion (although that is important, too) but the understanding of the role of work 
in one's life. The process of examining work rewards and their relation to 
one's enjoyment of life should be part of the content of vocational education. 

A second contribution is or iould be to increase ocu:ttpatiohal bppbr- 
tunlties for students^ VocatiShal edaeatlon can expand students' khowTedge of 
occupational opportunities available to them, and it can help them imagine the 
unimaginable for themselves. Vocational education can serve to develop stu- 
dents' awareness of their previously hidden talents and an understanding of how 
those talents can be used and rewarded in the warld joutside ef school. Bhe type 
of accomplishment historically claimed by vocational educatidii is that of deve- 
loping students^ skills so that they eahi as Shedden sal J, enter a "vestibule to 
a vocation i" Skill trai hi hg iVhcreases occupational opportunities for students 
most when it develops basic understandings related to the skills and when these 
skill <5 are general izable to a variety of work situations and requiremetrrs. 

^ A third fairly unique contribution of Vocational education is or coUld be 
the nurturing of students' prideand ehjojmeht Of work by helping them develop 
technique and ah appreciatloh df techhique. Technique is a method of accom- 
plishing a desired aim; it is Vdoin5 it just right." Have you ever watched a 
carpenter drive a hall , or a chef chop an onion, or a farmer prepare a field for 
pi anti ng? That' s technique. It develops through practice, and one Of voca- 
tional education's characteristicsj traditionally, is its devotion to practice. 
Vocational educati^on can help students become attuned to the satisfaction 
experienced when technique is mastered and expressed; 



gUestliws iH^ut pur pose^ of voca Next we turned our atten- 

tion to~"questlqns~lib^^ education in the secondary 

school which still need deliberation by participants in vocational edUcatlOhi 
Several questions remain far ^^rom resolved. These questions and some very brief 
comments to suggest the flavor of the dilemmas follow. 

One question is: Who should vocational education serve in the secondary 
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school ? --- Ideal lyi we want to serve^ al 1 - students The purposes botli ned ^are 
deemed des^iirable for all stud^^^ to experience. The system of tracking stu^ 
dents by standardized test scbres and class stereotypes perpetuates inequities 
in society and limits the contributions vocatipnal education can make to stu- 
dents V develbpm^ However^ because we have liinl ted resbJJfces--timei faci 
ties^ staf/~we sbmetlrae^ feel as though we can't serve all students arid that 
probably we sfibold be roost cbncerhed abbut students whb a^ cbri- 
tinue their educattqn beyond high^chbol so that they can gain slcil Is which wi^ 
equip them for employment. An argument for this point of view is that if voca- 
tional education does not serve these students ^ thej^ won't be served by the 
public school system and they will be more likely to end up dropping but of 
sehbbl arid drbppirig onto the public dble^ Perhaps the question actually is: 
How cari_ we serve the interests bf^ all studerits_ ijn the sehbbl wi^thbut short- 
changing students who are least likely to continue their formal education? 



A second question is: How important is the teaching of specific technical 
30b skills in the public school? Should the public school be responsible for 
teaching: specific technical j^^ should employers or shbuld they both? 

Hariy employers state that they prefer tb db tlieir bwri trairiitig; some vbeatibria 
educators ju^gue that the technical skills *fhich students develop in schbol give 
them a competitive edge i\n getting jobs . Related to this issue is the point 
that it is diffi cult-- perhaps impossib1e--to learn about various careers and the 
meanirig of work without the experience of learning specific Job skills. We 
might want tb teach these specific job skills not as an end in themselves but as 
a means to career exploration and ari understanding bf the rble bf wbrk in one's 
life. 

A third questions is: To what extCTt should vbcatibriaV^e^^^ the 
secondary school be used to meet the occupation demands of society? Is voca- 
tional education merely a component in the "training system" for labor? How far 
can vbcatibrial education venture from this image and still expect special fund- 
irig arid atteritibrii 



A fourth question is: T(^ what extent shbuld vocatiorial education direct 
its efforts toward social reform or changing society? Snedden argued that voca- 
tional education should not be concerned with reforming society--that that hap- 
pened in the voting bbbtht Viblas (1981)^ in contrast ^ said that "the schools 
shbuld arm studerits agaiiist aspects of the world bf work which lessen the human 
dignity bf wbrkers" (p. 151). 



A question related to this is : To_ what extent sFiould vbcational education 
encourage students to consider the ethics of their work? Should vocational 
education encourage students to examine moral implications of their work? To 
questibri the ends toward which their work is directed--en^^ br 
Inequity^ peace br war beauty or chabs , freedbrri or ensl avemerit? Shbul d we en- 
courage cbmmitmerit to furidameritalsbfa dembcratic sbciety? What is bur ethical 
responsibility as vocational educators and what is the ethical responsibility of 
those whom we educate? 

A sixth questibri is: Does the public value vocational education in the 
sehbbl curriculifm? Often vbcatibnal educatibn is regarded as a secbrid-rate 
bperation iri the school, just as studerits enrolled in vocational education 
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programs frequeritly are cbrlsi dered second class. Can or should vocational edu- 
cation strive to dispel these beliefs? if so, how? What are the consequences 
of riot doing so? 

_: :_ And a last question which brings us right back to the basic coricero of the 
study group is: What would happen if voMtiorial edticatioh disappeared^ the 
public secondary school CUrriculuitt? Would anyoiie Jose? Who wojuld lose? What 
would they lose? Qhe short-tem cons&qiiehce b eliminating vocational education 
from the secondary scfibol would be that many vocational educators would lose 
their gobs Another more serious consequence that seems very likely is that many 
students would drop out of high school because they would find it difficult tO 
relate to a totally academic curriculum. What would happen to these students? 
Would they be from families who already are most disadvantaged economically, 
socially^ and educationally? What are the long-term consequences for students 
and for society? 

It should be apparent^ ^^^^ efforts of the study group that it did serve 
to raise consciousness about the purposes vocational edueatlbh might serve in 
the secondary school . The efforts provided alternative perspectives of pUrpbse, 
sometimes in tensibn. It sensitized us to the heed to look for purpbse frbiii the 
broader cbntext bf the tbtal school curriculum and the rble of the school in our 
culture. 0h another dimension it sensitized us to the need to carefully examine 
purpbse as exerapUf i ed in present practice but also to consider historical 
trends leading to the present and the future toward which the present is likely 
to lead. The study group effort, on reflection, seemed to serve its purpose of 
making us theory laden. 

Purpose of Study 

The next chapter describes the method used in doing the field work for the 
research reported here. The method evolved in detail as the efforts bf the 
study group were drawing to a close. The following series bf chapters each cen- 
ters on a basic theme related to purpose bf vbcatibnal education in the secondary 
schools of Minnesota which seemed evident in bUr data. Jach theme is developed 
and sketched th as much detail as bur data and time permitted. They represent 
the "fresh perspectives" or dimensibn bf purpose of vocational education we were 
seeking to uncover by examining the current practice of vocational edueatibci. 
So attempt is made to make a clear value judgment that they are gbbd br bad, bnly 
that they exist from our observations and analysis. Since this was an explora- 
tory study, each of the themes should be verified and further refined if found 
sighificaht by further research efforts. The last chapter draws more general 
implications for further research and fbr practice of looking across the themes 
and the method used to raise them for discussion. 
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CHAPTER II 
METHOD OF STUDY 



: Having decidecl that it would be useful to explore the purpose of vocationa] 
education in the secondary school as manifested by the practice of Vbcational 
education, bur research team faced the challenge of designing a study Which 
wbul d provide the i nsi ght we were seeki ng. The fol 1 owi hg paragraphs descri Be 
the research method we planned and used: the research problem, question, and 
approach; data collection; and data analysis * 

Rasearch Problem^ Question j arid Approach 

Research pro blem and guestjoff . Althougli much has been written about the 
intended purposes of vocational education in the secondary school. We know 
almost nothing about the purposes which are actually evidenced by the practice of 
vocational education. What purposes are visible iji classroom practice? What do 
they look like? What are the pttrpbses of vocational education according to those 
most directly affected by "doing" vocational education every day--vocatiohal 
education students and teachers? And what are the purposes of vocational educa- 
tlbh according to those who exert decision-making authority and sWay attitudes 
about yocational education--district supjerintehdentSi building principals, 
district and building vocational education directors, and academic counselors? 

Another way to think about this problem is to wonder what the proverbial 
visiting Martian would ^ay about the purposes of vocational education after 
visiting a variety of vocational education classrooms for many days and after- 
talking With the "natives," What "native categories" would the Martian identify 
For describing the purposes of vocational education? Further, would the cate- 
gories differ according to the specific vbcational field such as agriculture, 
business, home economicSi industrial, arid marketing education? 

_ The central resear"ch questibn which guided our study was: What purpose 
(perhaps multiple) is manifest in the practice of vocational education in the 
secbndary school? 



Research^ a p proach . We decided that the most appr-bpri ate approach to 
answering the research question was a natUralistie inquiry approach which is 
characterized relatively little mahipulatl^^^ the stimuli /conditions to be 
studied and relatively few ebristralnts impbsed on the possible responses/outputs 
Of thbse ihvblved in the inquiry (Guba & Lincoln, 1981). Naturalistic inquiry 
seemed useful to help us develop the understanding of 

actualities, social real 1 ties ^ arid human per-cept Ions that 
exist untainted by the bbtruslvehess of formal measurement 
or preebhcelved questions. It is a process geared to the 
uhcbverlhg bf many idiosyncratic but nonetheless important 
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stories told by real ijebpiei about real events^ In real and 
SaturaV Jwayl^ TBe more general the provocation i the ffiore 
tfiese stories will reOec^t what Msp^^^ 
salient issues, the meaningful evidence i aiid the apprb^^^^ 
Inferences. . . -_. naturalistic inquiry attempts to present 
"s1ice-of-l i fe" episodes, documented through natural 1 anguage 
alid representing as closely as possible how people feel, what 
they know, how they know it ^ and what their concerns^ beliefs, 
perceptions, and understandings are^ (Wolf fi fymitz, 1977, 
p. 7) 



A naturalistic inquiry approach all wed us to undertake the study of the 
purpose of Vocational education without predetermined conceptions or theories 
about the purpose of vocational education, Althoush we couldn't help but have 
sbjne of these precdnceptlons, we did not design a study to test certain concep- 
tions. On the one haridi we -as researchers suffered from^ 

vocational education; we _cb prtstihe mind of the visiting 

Martian. On the other hand, it had been several years 5l nee any d spent 
our dally lives in secondary schools; we lacked a native'^s view of vocational 
education. Therefdre, we tried to build upon our knowledge of the field {both 
bur theoretical and personal knowledge) and to take as fresh a look as possible 
at vbcatibhal educati0n--5jpecif really what seem to be its outcomes. It should 
be ioted that our Jchowled^e about stated purposes bf ^/ocational education did 
shape some of the questions we asked in interviews. But, as Guba and Lincoln 
(1981) point out, naturalistic Inquiry is always a matter of degree; It is never 
"pure" in the sense that absolutely no constraints are placed on the stimuli arid 
responses studied. 

Data £ollect1 on 



Samp] e selectloa and descri ptltia . Gi veh the amount of time which we cbuld 
devote to the project, j|iven the fact that we wanted to cbmpl ete data cbl 1 eeti bn 
a month or so before the end of_ the school year (to avoid picking ^p what is 
characteristic of but generally thought to be unique to the end of the year), 
and given the amount of data we wa to collect for each classroom, we settled 
on a sample size of 14 classrooms. 

A purposeful sampl 1 ng met hod was used 1 h brder to Increase the useful ness of 
information obtained from a relatively small sample (Rjittbri, 1989). Purpbseful 
sampling lent itself to our desire to obtain In-depth, detailed Information abbut 
selected cases of vocational education in secondary schools. We decided that vfe 
could learn the indst by studying cases which met four criteria: (a) recognition 
as "gbodvr prbgrams hy key vbcatib^^^ program leaders in the Minnesota 

Department ^f Educatioh and by vbcatibrtal educatibn teacher educators at the 
University of Mihnesota; (b) representative bf rribst of the vbcatibhal education 
areas--agricu1ture, business, home economics^ industrial i and markettrig educa- 
tion; (c) representative o^^ programs in urban, suburbanj and rural locations; 
and (d) willingness to cooperate in the study. To increase our efficiency and 
reduce costs* we alsb sought to find schools in which we could observe two voca- 
tional educatibri programs. That worked out in two of the schools finally 
included in the sample. 
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^ ftfter J_dentifying several vocational education programs which met the 
first three criteria, we discussed our research project with administrators arid 
teachers associated witli each of the prdgrarosi Although a cbuplje teachers 
decided not to participate in the study, generally we received responses of con- 
siderable interest and willingness to cooperate. 

fts shown tn TaBle 1, the 14 classrooms were operating in 8 public schools 
in arid jrotmd the metropqlitah area of Minn€apolis-St. Paul: two schools were 
in urban districts, two in suburban districts, and four in rural districts^ For 
the sake of both efficiency and depth, we observed twd classes of a particular 
program (e.j., agriculturj) in five schools, arid we observed dquble^period 
classes in four schofilSi Further, because vbcatibrial education in the secondary 
school ts offered iri both _brie_- arid two-period time schedules, we wanted to 
iriclude both typies in bur sample. 

^ The classes focused on a variety of vocational educatibri subjects: 
computers in agriculture, model office procedures ^ cbnsiimer edueat 
1 i f e education , automot i ye rnechan ics ^ prbducti bri graphi cs , cccupati bnal food 
service^ fliarketirig arid aistriButive educaticnj a^^ 

tUral iiBeehaSics, I arid office p^^ The enrollment in these classes ranged 

frbui ID tb 31. Iri two of the classes, a technical assistant/paraprofessional as 
well as a teacher worked with the class. 

= Data coTlecti on strategies . Data collection bccUrred between March an 
1984. The primary jnethods used to collect data were (a) bbservatibri bf the 
classrooms arid (b) interviews of people iri a variety r^lc^ted to the 

practice of vbcatibrial education at the secondary school level. In addition, we 
adrairiistered twa j»per-and-penc to all students in the classrooms 

observed, and we obtained a variety of materials about each program observed. 
A fuller description of the types of data collected, the methods used tb collect 
data, and the schedule for data collection follbw. 



Direct observatibri was used- tb obtain descriptions of what was occurring 
in the classrooms^ Each classroom was observed by_one and the same researcher 
during four full periods of each of three weeks, with one- to two-week intervals 
between observation weeks* (That is, a total of 12 periods bf each classroom 
was observed.) The other three periods were used for other types of data 
collection. 

For the first few minutes bf each class period, the_ researcher recorded 
notes on the physical erivirbnmerit of the classroom-- the space being used, the 
arrangement of facilities, and the location of students and teacSer within that 
space. If the physical environment hadn't changed since the last record, that 
was simply noted. 

As soon as bbservatibris bf the erivirbrimerital cbritext were recorde^^^^ the 

researcher began to recbrd the first seperit (the term we used to refer to each 
bbservatibrial iJriit)^ _ A segmerit consisted of 5 minutes— 1 minute of observation 
arid 4 minutes of record in was observed during that minute. This routine 

was used throughout each class period. Occasionally, events occurred which 
observers considered worth noting even thbugh they fell at times bther than the 
prescribed observation minute* Our procedure was to record such everits and note 
their timing. 
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Table 1 

CKaraeterl sties of Elassrooms iri the Study 



Classroom School Subject matter Approximate Grade Type of 
number number of the class student level location 
- - - enrollment 

1 I Agriculture 11 TTU lural 

(Cdmputers In 
Agriculture) 

2 1 Agriculture 31 9 Rural 

(Exploring 
Agrlcul ture) 

3* 2 Biisthess and Office 20 11-12 Rural 

(Model Office) 

4 3 Home Economics 10 11-12 Rural 

(Consumer Education) 

5 3 Home Ecdndmics 19 11-12 Rural 

(Family bife) 

6 4 Business and Office 18 12 Suburban 

(Rel ated Instruct! on 
for Those on the Job) 

7 4 Buslnessand Office 22 11-12 Suburban 

(Office Procedures) 



8 5 Agriculture 17 10 Rural 

(Agricultural Business) 

9 5 Agriculture 13 11-12 Rural 

(Agricultural Mechanics) 

10* 6 Industrial 18 10-12 Urban 

(Production Graphics) 

11* 7 Industrial 24 10-12 Suburan 

(Automotive Mechanics) 



12 7 Distributive 30 10-11 Suburban 

( Begi hhi hg Mar keti ng 
and Distributive) 

13 7 Distributive 15 12 Suburban 

( Advanced Mar keti ng 
and Distributive) 



14* 8 Borne Economics 26 11-12 Urban 

(Advanced Food Service) 



*These were double- period classes; all others were single- period classes. 
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Observations were recorded on a separate forin for _eac^^ 5-mnttte_ segment. 
Some researchers recorded^their observatlonl dire^^ others wrote 

in noteboo^ks and 1 ater f il 1 ed out the observati on sheets . In one c61 umn of the 
foriBi we wrote descriptive comments about what was occurring in the classrobrai 
In toe sMOrid col4iran--at time of observation or later--we noted inferences 
or questions about the content of our descriptions, A copy of the form is found 
in Appendix A; a sample of a completed form is included in Appendix B. 

At the initial stages of designing dar^study, we thought we would use both 
unstructured and structured bbserva±i4)n forms. Our interest in using a struc- 
tured form came^fi^ a desire to have j^iantifiable data which could be used to 
describe and compare 1^^^ classrooms on several dimensions ieig*. teaching 

method, student activity, time on task). However, during the pilot testing of 
our observation methods, we found that the structured form was not easy to use 
(perhaps in our eagerness to be coroprehensive we ijiclU^ed too hiany dimensions) 
and contrary to its "objective" appearance required judgments about what cate- 
gories on th€ fom one ought to checfc. The pilot test made us realize that we 
didn't know which predetermined categories would best describe vocational educa- 
tion classrooms. At this phase of "progressive focusing," we decided not to use 
a structured observation form. 

A semi -structured interview was used to obtain the views held by people in 
different roles about the purpose of vocattonal education and its relation to 
the rest of the^ schools Bifferenti but cbmffflrable, interview guides were developed 
for use with (a) district building administrators— superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, or principals; (b) academic counselors; (c) vocational educa- 
tion directors; (d) vocational education teachers; and (e) vocational education 
students. Copies of the interview guides are in Appendix G. 

A total of 3 superintendehts, 2 assistant superintenpnts, 6 p» vncipals, 9 
counselors^ 5 voeatibnal education directors, 1 assistant vocational education 
director* 9 vocational eduMtion teache^^^ and 54 vocational education students 
were Interviewed. In detemining the specif i people to be interviewed * we con- 
sidered the superintendents, principals, vocationaV education directors^ and 
teachers as "givens.'^ In cases where a school had Mly one counselor, he or she 
also was a given. In the schools with Sore than one m vocational 
education teachers who were participating in the study identified particular 
counselofs for us to ijiterview. The students we interviewed were selected by a 
roaxtmum variation sampling plan (Pattoh, 1980). For each classroom we observed, 
we asked the teacher to identify three students wlw benefitted differently from 
being in the class— one who had benefitted a great deal ,^ one who had behef i tted 
a nroderate amount, and one who had benefitted very little; We settled oh this 
plan for sampling students so that we cijuld talk *ith students who presumably 
were having different experiences in the class, and, therefore, might express 
varying views about the purpose of vocational education. 



- - All of the interviews urere tape recorded. For the most part* they took 
place during the second and third observation weekSi In a few instances, inter- 
views with administrators took place after the third observation week. 



The Career Develoahent Inventory (CDI) (Super, Thompson, Ltndeman, Jordaan, 
& Myers, 1979; was administered to all the students in the classrooms observed. 




Tfiis^ Jnstrdmerit been develdped to ass^^ cinreer deve^^^^ Jfbcatibnal 
or career maturity. The CDI has two forms— a scnool ft)rm for use In grades 8 
through 12 and a college and university form for uM iti higher education. The 
school form was used in this study._ The CDI consists of the following eight 
scales: Career PI anningj Career Exf^lorations Decision-Making, Horld-of-Work 
Infoirmatibh, Knbwledge^ b Qccupatibnal Group, Career Development-- 

ftttittidesi- Career Devel bpiie^^^ Skills^ arid Career Orieritatibn 

Total • We administered the CDI during one if the class 

observation week. Generally, in the one-period classes, studentscbmpleted only 
part of the CDI; in the two-period classes, they had enough time to complete the 
wHole instrment. 



A Student Survey was developed by us to gather dembgraphic informatlbO 

about the students in the classrooms. This survey asked students to prbvide 
infbrniatiba abbut themselves, such as their age ^ the courses in which they were 
enrolled at the time^r their reasons for taking vocational education courses ^ 
their grades in vocational education courses as well as overall, and their 
career plans. A copy of the Student Survey Is in Appendix b. 

A variety bf bther materials was alsb collected for each classrbbm: a map 
of the school ; a school .calendar Jfer the year ;^ the student regi strati bri booklet 
which lists all the course of feriJigs in the schooV^ iric^ludi^hg all the vbcatibrial 
education course offerings; a curriculum plan or qutline for each class observed; 
and copies of handouts, works heets^ tests, aM other materials used in the 
classes we observed. Each observer prepared a fairly detailed map of the learn- 
irig space used by students in the observed classrobms. 

_ _ He also kept ribles bri bur cbriversati oris with teachers and others in the 
school when tfcse corivers gbingbri iri the vbcatibrial 

education classroom and the schooU Each_ of us wrote ai narrative descriptiori of 
the school's setting (i.e., where the school is located in relation to^^^t^^^ town 
or city, the "feel" of the campus j the appearance of the neighborhood, and 
siiBilar qualit1es)i To supAlanent these written descriptions, we took photos of 
the school extenor aiid bf the classrbbm interl or wheri students were not present. 
Lastly^ we each agreed to try to keep a journal in which we were to reflect on 
our experience as researchers In this study— iris 1 ghts, doubts, surprises^ con- 
flicts, and so on, 

tra 1 ni_ng for datg col 1 ect 1 on . We used several activities to prepare 
biirselves for data cbllecti bri. Five of us were Involved from the beginning in 
the coriceptibn bf the study arid in the selectibft and deyelbpmerit bf data collec- 
ti bri methods, frequent meetirigs were held to clarify what informatibri we wanted 
to obtain and to refine our methods. 



Once we settled on the methods we were going to use, we "trained" our-, 
selves to- use them. Pat Co^, who has studied and used ethnographic methods 
extensively^ organized arid ^c^^^ us to develbP our observation 

and interviewing skills. He read about arid diicussed th^ methods of observing 
and interviewing, we used videotapes of vbcatibrial educatibn classrooms arid live 
vocational education classrooms to practice pB^ and we asked some voca- 

tional educators to participate in practice interviews. 
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To assure M much cons iste^^^^ poisiblie tn our data collection eFfdrts^ 
lire prejared a "fi^ included details and instructions 

about all of the data collection procedures. Each of us had a copy of the note- 
book. During the actual data collection period, we met occasionally to discuss 
bur progress. 



Data Analysis 

: In_ obseryatidn and interviM: s^^ there J s hot ah exact point at 

which data cbl lection ends and analjfsis begins (Patton, 1980), As each of us 
was observing ^nd inter viewing it was both inevitable and desirable that we had 
analytical insights about the purpose of vocational education^ including the 
ways in which equity was being practiced., these initial insights were noted and 
came into j)l_ay later in our analysis. The first step in bur data analysis was 
the organization of the data. 



Organization of the data . We actually began organizing our data when we 
began the data call ect i on . Codes were used on all of our materials to designate 
the school, classroom, and so on. The observation records and student surveys 
were t^d and the interviews were transcribed as we went alohgi The data were 
entered onto computer disks and then were checked for accuracy and completeness. 
Copies of all the data were made for those of us who would be involved in the 
data analysis i 



At this point ih^ar work, a couple chanjgies occurred in the membership of 
our research team, Pat Co pa, who had been eraployid to be involved only through 
the data collection phase, officially left our team. Marsha RehMt wte) had 
experience analyzing narrative datai was employed to help with data analysis. 



- Also atz about this time^ Sebr|e Cbpa read an article by Eisner, "Can 
Educational Research lafbm^ (Eisner, 1984). In^ this 

article^ Eisner argues that ^^^^ are to increase the 

relevance of educational research to educational practice, ought to "have an 
intimate acquaintance (p, 450). He believed that we had 

gained this intimacy, but we_ felt inadequate when it came to Eisner Vs major 
thesis: to capture nuance of educatibnal practice and dev^^^ which 
will be useful-tb practitioners ^ we must develop a language capable^ o conveying 
such nuance, Eisner describes this language as the language of criticism. 

By a 3«iatiaqe^jf^ a language rooted in the 

humanities. This Is a language that does not shrtnk from 
metaphor» that does not iiwte the voice of t^^ that 
recoinizes that fi)iriil is ah inescapable jpart_ b^^^^ By a 

laiigya^e^ bf cHtic^sm ^ LJiea^^ a 1 ahguage perceptive to ^ 
J s^^uKl ei - yet si gnlf leant i n classrooms and schpols^^^-a 
language that uses the artistic^ when it nust, to render the 
subtleties^ of classrooms vivid to the less discerning. When 
well crafted^ such a language provides Insight atid the kind 
of guidance that the emotlona langliage of prbpq- 

sitlons cinribt provide. A lafigiage of critic^^^^^ 
provide prescriptions^ but it can illuminate precisely those 
aspects of classroom life that propositional discourse cannot 
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locate^ It jenftbles the teac+ier te see and therefore to have 
a basis on whieh Ms or her Intel 11 geriee can operate, 
(p. 452) 

Marsha Rehm's first task Was to explore the language of the humanities for 
concepts to help us develop a framework for analyzing and describing what goes 
on in vocational education classrooms. This framewdrk was used in analyzing the 
content of bur data. 



Eohteht ^na3^ts^ Since ire were ^ost i^ter4sted_ in what the classroom 

observations^ interviews, and student surveys communicated about the purpose of 
vocational education jn the seco the research technique of 

content analysis to objectively, systematically, and quantitatively describe the 
manifest content of these communications iBerjelsons^ 1S64). The unit of analysis 
which we used i«»s the theme. We sought to identify the ina^'br them^^^ about the 
pflrpsse of vocational education which were expressed through bo^^ beh;!vi6rs 
and words of the students ^ teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

^ - To identify these themes, we each read all the observations, interviews, 
and student surveys from each site. After independently identifying themes for 
a site, we met to compare and discuss our lists. This process invalved discuss- 
ing the meanings of theines and the content upon which each was based i ^_T 
discussions werje far frbm_ neutral iln^ har^ Ewh of us brought to this 

phase of data analj^i^s particiilJir ^sP^tJ^es and biases vocational 
education. Also> the person who collected the data on a particular site pro- 
bably felt especially insiVghtful about the themes whicti best characterized that 
vocational education program even when the other project members didn't share 
that characterization. Since five of us were invdlved in this anal ysisy we were 
ab\W' ttA ifecK" one' another 9 to bring us bacJc to oUr data^ and to increase the 
efrjectivity of bur analysis^ Having several pMple with different backgrounds 
and perspectives in also increased the likelihood that we wuld capture a 

number and variety of themes. The process of each of us reading all the mate- 
rials from A site, j dent if ying themes for it, and then meeting to discuss our 
ideas ms used for each site. 

_ After Identifying tJieines for each site, we considered whether or not there 
were cbiifiSbnali ties in themes across sites^ Tlie question was: J^re the vqca^ 
tibnal j&ducatibn classrbbms we observed unique in their purposes^ or do some 
purposes func^tiq^n^ classrooms? Our judgment was that there definitely 

were common purposes evident in classrooms regardless of their location or sub- 
ject matter. 

The next step became that bf identifying and clarifying the meanings bf the 
themes which ran thrbughbut the data._ This was done with ah iterative process 
of rereading data, redrafting the list of themes, and refining the meaning of 
themes . 



drtce the major themes were agreed upon^ we worked to establish reliability 
in the codi ng of data i rel ati ng to ^ach of the themes We were concerned about 
consistency arnbng analysts To develop cbrilistency-^^^^ is ,^ that different 
cbders would produce the same results ^hen they applied the same set of themes 
to the same content— we went through a series of codings and clarification of 
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themes until the three analysts achieved v cbrrelatibn of reliability egualing 
* 74 and i 76 en two different saples i^^ half of the data Were 

codedi the three analysts selected another tiwo sampU^s of data and checked con- 
sistency among their codings, the reliability scores on these samples were ^71 
and .79. Considering the fact that the 3 analysts were coding for 15 themes ^ we 
decided that we could feel fairly confident in dtir themes and coding procedures. 



1 Interpretation of data . After Al J the data w were 
obtai hed for each theme and the ijiter pretati on of the data was undertaken. By 
reading the material for each theme oyer and over again, we developed for each 
theme a conceptual framework that guided our description and interpretation of 
that theme. Except for the theme on equity, each theme was develdped My a 
single person. During this time of wri ting ^ We met weelcly to discuss bur Inter- 
pretations. The remainder of this publication is a presentation of our themes— 
the purposes manifest in the practice of vocational education in the secondary 
school . 
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CHAPTER HI 



BUILDING COMPETENCE* 



:: This cJlapter fbeuses g/j tfie feelings of competence students experienced in 
the vocational edaMtion classes in q^ur study. After analyzing the data we were 
able to identify three types of competence experienced by the students. The 
first, skill competence, refers to competence which results from learning tech- 
nical and interpersonal skills. Skill cdinpetence is generally ^e^^^^ 
skills and indicated by results which are relatively easily measured and 
observed. This measurefiient and observation cari, theoretically, occur without 
great eons i deration of the person or context. The ability of a student to weld 
tm pieces of metal, apply ink to paper, or sell a product are examples of skill 
competence . 

A second type of confidence labeled personal co^^ concerns students' 

sel f-esteemi. Rather than studehts ' coiif i denee i h themselves , thi s sense of com- 
petence refers to the notibrt that students lifce or accept themselves. Unlike 
skill competence^ personal competence includes items not easily measured or 
observed. He also noticed from our data that students were not as likely to ex- 
press this type of competence. However, adults were aware of personal competence 
as an intended purpose of vocational education and encouraged its developiheht. 



ConteWUal competence i the third type 0/ competence, involves an interac- 
tion of skill and personal compete competence is the competence 
resulting from students becoming aware of their own abilities and how these 
abilities relate to the needs of society around them. 

I Can j)o It--Skill Competence 



_ Skill competence is when students become cbmprtent in techhi^ or inter- 
personal skills, ebrapetehce in these areas give students the feeling that "they 
could do it^" He saw evidence of both interpersonal and technical skills being 
developed in vocational eiducati on classes even though technical skills were mbre 
prevalent than interpersonal skills. Hhereas technical skills referred primarily 
to students ' manipulation of objects » machines t and prbeesses , interpersbhal 
skills were the skills develbped by students to assist them in their relation- 
ships with adults and other students how and in the future. 



Teachers talked about technical skill development and its application to 
other ajrew of the student's life. However, they were also cohcerned with the 
interactions among their "family" of students. In the agriculture prbgrain and ^ 
to an extent, in the business and marketing programs ^vbcatJbhal ybuth organiza- 
tions provided a way for students to become invblvedi Student organizatibhs 
provided a structured system to develop these ihterpersbnal skills. Students 

♦Theme author was Steve Scholl. 
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developed leadership abilities and a "fainity" identificsLtidft as a result of 
belonging to an organizatidrii_ Even thbug^^ did not exist 

for the priiiting class, the teacher often menti^one^^^ the students in his 

class got along arid how this helped the students work as a unit. He explained 
hw he encouraged this "tqgetherness" by having the students in the class oyer 
to his house to swim in his pool and by providing doughnuts and orange juice for 
them on selected Friday mornings. 

in an aiito fnechariics class the teacher also ericburagM ihterper^ 
He stated i "I keep stressing this interpersonal sttiff— a nice fun erivirorimerit." 
In his wbrdSi ''Yeah, I suppose the iristructbr kind bf defiries the prbgram." 

the teachers' intention to develop interpersonal skills became apparent to 
the students. Some students had experiences in class and in youth organization 
activities where they learned to interact with other people and were confident 
of their ability to do so. 



tike jetting to know people, like in school here I get to 
know more people and stuff like that, and it makes me feel 
more comfortable when I go meet people. 

Belli rye met a lot of people through FFA* and I've learned 
lots bf stuff i i . i Now Tm cbrtfideht. 



This self -confidence in interpersonal relationships was also noticed by 
teachers, the food service teacher commented, 

I see them in serving and they have a leadership role . * i 
soiiie of 0Ur_ kids have developed that leadership role In the 
rood service el ass . ^ . the ol d students he^^^^ stu^ 
dents and remind them how toturnthe mixers on and that kind 
of thing and will take a leadership role, because one teacher 
can't serve thirty students at the beginning of class when 
everything starts up. And I_ see_ them giving leadership 
through this class and then self*confidence. 



Students-' Pers pec ti ves ^ When we asked students abbut the pirpbse bf their 
vbcational education class, why they were taking it _br how they would benefit 
from it, they offered answers which emphasized development of skills. 

I will know all I need to know about foods and cooking. 

to g^ive students practice at writing repbrtSi to give them 
cbrifidence in speakirig in public. 



It^s improved my typing skills considerably and working on 
the dictaphone has taught me a lot. Now I do typing from the 
d.ctaphone. I send letters and memos for our insurance com- 
pany^ 

rve-learried lots of stuff about seeds arid plants . . . and 
small motors. . . . Now I pretty much know it. 
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As a r^^sult of the deyelo^nent of skills* tiachers saw students becoming 
more self-confident. Even though achievMeht and attention might Be frighten 
ingi developnent of skills in vocational educatibh prdv^ided enough sustenance 
for them to face up to that fear. One student described her new ability to 
speak to a group Which resulted from experiences in an agriculture class. 



I may be scared, but I'm not as scared as I used to be* I 
remember in seventh grade I had to get up and read from 
Reader^s^^^Dlgest . a story alibiit a car* I read It so fast and 
hurriedly cu2 I was so scared* I dldn^t knoW it, and people 
kind of laughed and said, "took at her," you know. And now 
I'm In a speech unit in English and now I can Just stand up 
there and read It and It's no problem, and I really like 
that. 

Similar feelings were also described by students in other classes, such as the 
student In the production printing class. 

At first J t's presses, and I thought no way am I ever going 
to run tbat and 1 kind of put It as a goal to myself to learn 
how to run this thing and to run soinething off niyself. Arid 
when I did It I was real happy with myself. The first time I 
ran something off I just thought. How! 

Teachers i principals, and counselors also rioticed the increase of students* 
self-confidence which resulted from a feeling of technical competence. 

Andy (a vocational teacher) sent isome of) his jstudehts) to 
a toastmaster's group. You should see some if these timid 
little souls who are taking the course . all of a sudden 
they're up and bangleg newspapers on desks and givlrig 
speeches. They're feeling good and walking tall. 

So I've had a lot of students say, "Oh that's ke|>t me in 
school," or "I've enjoyed it so much and want to stay With 
It." And that's kind of nice too i because then I thirik riot 
only dp they stay In schiSPl i they do well in class, and they 
find themselves dolrig Well In their other classes. 

Iri the product Ibfi pr in tjri^^^^ was crucial that students rnaster 

the stills of the offset j)r1nting process and produce timely resultSi there Were 
numerous examples of competence developing. When a stMerit Was giVeri complete 
responsibility for a $25,000 duplicator * or allowed to administrate the business 
and clerical activities of the sale of graduatlbn announcements and other re- 
lated cards arid iriVltatioris^ self-jconflderice developed. For example, a student 
responsible fer the dupllcatbr said that there was no need for his instructor to 
check his adjustments arid maintenance of the machine because he knew how to do 



Adults' perspectives . It often came through in our discussions with the 
adults that students were Intentionally being encouraged in their development of 
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technical skills which would result in self-confidence. The following examples 
liiake that point: 



A BusiTiess an_d office teacher w^^^ 

"something that's worth something to somebody*' so that "the 
kids get a little more confidence." 

the^ food service teacher said that "exposure to specific 
skills" and the practice of those skills^ which teach them 
their "cbrSp^teneifis"^^^^^ "what they're gofid at" was the pur- 
pose of vocational education in the secondary schools 



As a result of the feedback that we observed students receiving, encourage^ 
ment was provided for developing skills leading to self-confidence. Here are 
examples fromL our field notes of how the feedback students received regarding 
technical skills affected self-confidence: 

Ten students, a teacheri and an aide In djnlng area^ Teacher 
had iust talked with female about the _dream whlp._ Told her 
it would have been thicker had she beat it first like the 
di recti ons Indicated. Teacher sitting across from female now 
IH booth. Teacher gets up and sort of whispers to female, 
"It was good." "teacher goes to dishwashing area^ "Well, 
guys, this was fun." 



Teacher is helping the students on 1250 (printing press). H 
leans against the 4ral1 with his hands^^i^ his pockets and asks 
them questions! seemingly understanding^ what the problem is, 
but winting them to figure it out. He then puts his hands on 
the machine and begins to make adjustments. He then stands 
back and_ telU_ thejn to start the press Up again ^ They do* 
Everything seems te be working fine. He takes brie student 
and slaps him on the back real hard, congratulating him bh 
doing a job well done. 

- What feeds skil 1 competerice ? Buil ding upon their interpersonal and technical 
skills, students devel oped their feelings of competence by taking on respon- 
sibility arid achieving. The exarn bf the student in the printing class who ^ 
by himself, was iri charge of the graduatibn iiri^^ the student who 

took charge of the $25,00fi duplicator Indicated how s^^ developed their 
technical and interpersonal skills by accepting responsibility. In the case of 
the student who administrated the graduation announcement business, the student 
had VbluritiBeredi while the student responsible for the duplicator had been asked 
to db sb by the iristructbr. Iri each case^ however, the students had to develop 
a sense of respbrisibility arid work hard tb mairitain it. 



Similar examples were apparent in the other classrooms we observed. Iri 
auto mechanics the only 5irl in the class was the shop "foreman." Appointed by 
the teacher on the basis of her interpersonal and technical skills, she often 
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received tasksi requiring Her get_bojrs i_fobt taller and one hundred p6u:;ds 
heavier to fdllbW Mr direction. Her attempts at achieving this goal and some- 
times being successful attests to her competence and the self-confidence she 
displayed in the class. 

The concept of responsibility was described by the vocational education 
teachers. Besides wanting his students to be productive, the printing teacher 
also perceived developerit of responsibility as an objective. He sequenced a 
student's assipmeMs keepiiig- in Jfiind the student's technical and interpersonal 
competence. Dnly When a student demonstrated competence on a particular assign- 
ment could that student qualify for one which was more complex:. 



dne teacher was aware of the attainment of respbrisibility through clas^ 
youth organization activities. Referring to the students who arranged their 
district banquets planned the meal * set it up, and prepared the meal, he said^ 
-Those who wbr ted on the bahquet 1 earned something— 1 earned to be responsi bl e, " 
By taking on responsibility, students had the opportunity to achieve. Through 
FFft (Future Farmers of America), OEA (Office Education Associatibnj, and BEEA 
(Distributive Education Clubs of America) students had the opportunity to enter- 
contests and elections, there were district, state, and national contests and 
elections. 



Another example ©f developing sRI^ll competence in a classroom occurred in 
the printing cT ass i Four students were attempting to print four thousand sheets 
of three colors of NCR [no carbon required) paper without the teacher's 
assistance. Because the final product was to be glued in triplicate, a mistake 
on any one sheet would mean sheets of two other eblbrs wuli heed tb be 
discarded. After over an hour Of set-ups and addustmehts, four students had the 
stack of paper running thrbugh the duplicatbr. When they had finished the stack 
without a malfuhctiohi there was elatibn and pride in their achievement. 

J_F^eL6bdd ftbbat^ Mysetf^-Perional^^ompetence 

Personal competence , the second category of cbmpetehce we identified 
included those examples of competence which helped students feel good about 
themselves and resulted in positive self-esteem. The extent to which students 
accept or like themselves or the degree to which they feel that they are respon- 
sible all cbhtribute to personal competence. 



Intent. There were many examples in the data indicating tliat persbhal 
competence was an intended part of vocational edueatioh in the school 's curricu- 
lum. Because teachers seemed more able tb verbalize such feelings than stu- 
dents* and were mbre closely involved with classes than administrators, they 
provided most of bur evidence. When asked why he taught what he did in auto 
mechanics, the teacher replied. 

So that they can do it in this class and feeT good abbut it* 
It gives them some personil reward ^ They have a per- 

sonal tlnmed late need .... Their gbal is tb feel gbbd 
about themselves and fix the car and all those little short- 
term things. 
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When asked to describe the most Important part of his job^ he explained. 



Helping students develop a positive se1f*1mage and self- 
confidence and providing an adult role model that Is 
"healthy." 

As to the purpose of secondary vocational education, he said. 

Vocational educatldn is _tn opportunity for all students to 
experience a variety of ehallengesi technical challenges ^ 
tangible challenges, from wfiicfi they can have a feeling of 
success. Many little chaH^^ this string of suc- 

cesses can help develop their self-Image. 

the role of the teacher to foster personal competencei was shared by other 
Instructors. A distributive (sducatlon teacher provided this account: 



They do have someth^ing^ to cqntn The Idea Is to bring 

that out. Becaijse a lot of people have poor self-image. And 
I think part of the idea of the voc ed programs . . . a lot 
of kids in the lowr end of the class rank, Is to Include the 
idea of self-lrnage and self-worth. Show that they have 
fmpbrtance aiid show that they have siMethihg to contribute^ 
Bwause there are Jots of Ri^s academically on the scale that 
don't have anything knowledge-wise like that to contribute, 
and to sjK)w the value of what_ they have. Because everybody 
has to find their niche. A lot of kids don't perform well In 
school because they don't see any value in themselves. 

this same teacher seemed to be very aware of the heed for students to develop 
their sense of persbhal competence, as is Indicated In this statement: 

To many teachers, what's the inain gripe from students here 
about teachers is they never let "me" say anything. They sit 
In class and lecture for a whole hour every day arid I never 
get to say anything^ I remembef when 1 was in school and I 
know from my kid i kids are Just dying to say something and if 
you let jthem My it ... It de^el dpi then ^_ I mean it does 
something for them. It gives them a sense of worth and con- 
tribution. Sometimes it might not be right on key. But it's 
im^rtant fbr them. We can alleys get back to the subject. 
It's Important for that person at that point in time. 



Students did not readily perceive the Intehtidh on the part of teachers to 
develop personal cbmpete^^ that they were in a class be^ 

cause they wanted to feel better about themselves. Rather, they just wanted to 
fix their car, or learn to farm better, or get a job. But In some cases there 
was an indication of some awareness of personal competence that was generally in 
this form: "I jSersdhally jjyst wanted to prove I can accomplish sdmethlng." 
He can infer that accomplishing sdrriethlhg Is the students' ways of feeling 
better about themselves— personal cdnipetencr^. 
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pevelopihq self-esteem ^ Althbtigfi stdderits iiiay have been limited in thi 
ability to express feelings of self-esteem, they were able to notice changes 
within themselves. For an agriculture student, the changes were easily 
recognized. 

I used to run afoundj even in school. ^ .When I was sad | 
always-pretended t(S be happy, tod i don't think that's right 
noifi If I'm sad i 11 be sad and ag Icind of says, "Be your- 
self In bur school, it's really not the in thing to be in 
ag and FFft, and 1 want to help make it the right thingi But 
it was a major step to take this and go into something and 
find you like it and not care what anyone else thinks. . . . 
Yeah, I can be ■yself^ 

With this student, we also isight assume that her self-esteem has improved, as a 
result of the vbcatibrial education class, so that she is no longer concerned 
with what bthers think of "ag." As students urged her to be herself* and feel 
better about herself, she can be more confident in her decisions. An explicit 
expression of personal cpmpetence came from a student Whb had competed in a 
youth organization contest* "I felt that I did real good. I placed seventh out 
of I don't know how many." 

Teachers, cbunselbrs, and a^^ described results depicting persbnal 

cbjnpetenca. Hany counselors felt that there needed to be a Vbcitibnal education 
prbgrain to serve those students "that are definitely not cbllege material," 
students who are "not academically-oriented." It was thbught that vocational 
education benefited them: "Yes, it makes them feel better about themselves. 
Accomplishing something*" 

Principals alsb noticed personal competence resulting for certain students 
as a result of vocational education. 

Okay, for some of our kids, those three deparfanents are 
probably a salvation fbr them being here. They're probably 
in sbiije cases* to the kid the most relevant thing he's 
taken. And we'JT have kids that will go to home ec and get 
involved in a sewing class and hate every other aspect bf 
school. It's something that for some of bur kids, it's a 
way that they can learn, I guess Vm cbnviiiced that hbt all 
kids can learn by all lecture ar all reading. We get a kid 
who can t read , that dbesn/ 1 mean he ' s dumb because he ' 1 1 
learPi Sb, for some of bur kids I think it has a profound 
effecti And they probably find more success in those courses 
than they ever would in some of our more "academic areas *" 
So I think that has a tremendous affect on the kids. It has 
an affect on the kids own self-imagei 

The distributive educatibn teacher ,^ hbwever, saw vocational education classes 
potentially increasing self-esteem fbr all students. 

It gives ihjM an opportunity to develop a respect and pride 
in what they do and their self-worth and opinion of them- 
selves cones up. 
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I--Krow-Hho I to^JIBei^ llaL^iiig. Arid Where I Fit— Contextual Cdiiipetence 

the third type of competence, contextual cOTprt^ students develdpirig 

the ability to interact effectively with their environment. Students accomplish 
this by having a serise of awareness of who they are; a feeling of being a part 
of a group; fcnbwledp of where they are going in life; and a conceptual scheme 
for organizing the pheridiiieria in their erivirdnment. It differs from the former 
categories bwause it is ^eperiderit i^^ a studfirit can have with the 

enyirpnroent. Whereas technical cora^terice includes the skills students developed 
and while the notion of personal competence focused on studeritsV reflectidris dri 
their dwn ability, contextual cdmpetence is the applicatidn df these dther cbro- 
petericies iri dne's envlrdnment— in practice. 

Generally knowing what td do . Cdritextual Cdmpetence involves students 
becdming less fearful df fiiciTig the fjuture by having an understanding df the 
structure^f their environment and thej[r ability to deal With it^ This was 
clearly communicated by a counselor, summarizirig the purpose of vocational edu- 
cation. 

The whole thingt is then that there's a real value in 
vocational fidticationi i i i I think all of that is a very 
important part of i SMbjidafy pro^ . * It does so much 
to give them a broad perspective tb the whole business bf bur 
communities, whether It's the nation, the state, the reglbn, 
whatever. 

Tb studeritSi this was generally Iriterpreted as an intent "to teach you what to 
do when you're xiri yaar bwri"j "When I leave home", or "because it has erithused 
and encouraged me" for future endeavors. We cari anticipate that many students 
would have agreed with the student who said, 

I lust think It's one of the most important classes anybody 
eotild take^ I mean. If I had my way^ it would be mandatory. 
Because It's Important tb learn about your environment, your 
surroundings. 

Selj^awarengss^ . Besides a feeling bf kribwi rig what's "but there" ^ there is 
also a contextual competence of students becomirig aware bf arid gairilrig cbntrbl 
Of their living in a larger society. A counselor thought of vocational educa- 
tlbri iri this sense ^ Statirig that. 

It gives the students bpportunitie^ find but who they are 
and where they are and where they want to gb. What they « 
and can't do. It gives^ students experiences that they cbuld 
get no other way. That can give them some ideas as tb what 
direction they want to go. 

The cblnpeterice develbped through kribWing yourself In comparison with others 
was expressed by a student. 

I think it's tc help you for your own uriderstandirig bf others 
and yourself. And you really learn a lot about how to handle 
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different dilations aiid stiiff. the purpose is to help you 
jdst understand others and yourself^ 



For liiost, this self-awareness focused dri eareer explbratibhi 



But It's helped ns to understand mj^elf a lot better and how 
to handle my embt tons and everything. And I think it wilTl 
help me when In working and my careers and stuff* too* Like 
what situations I get Into, how to handle them* 

Wortd of work . Another kind Of cbntextual competehcs was that which applied 
to the world of worki being prepared to work. Some students considered this 
type of competence as soifiethihg to facilitate a job or schooling. 

1 just did that for the competition, then I found out that I 
was really good at It. I didn't know that* so it's helping 
me In two irays. One, it's going to help iiie in my present job 
and the other one is it's going to help me In further 
school ing^ 



Others thdught of it in more general terras. In most of these responses, 
reference to a career in business was made. 

To get experience, to get the training that ydti need to get 
you ready to go out into the business world. If that's what 
you choose as jraur career, it helps a lot. It really does. 
Ydu grow up a lot. 

To learn my abilities and strengthen skills needed in a busi- 
ness career. 

It giyes me the opportunity td learn all the different skills 
needed in the business world tdday. 



Rel a tidnsftl ps Among Types^4xf Competence 



The most apparent relationship between the types df edmpetence was the 
relationship between skill and persdrial edmpetence and contextual competence. 
Skill and personal edmpetence seemed td de»;eldp before contextual competence. 



Skill Ifrpersdn al^c orapetence . The contribution of skill competerce to the 
development of personal competence was very noticeable in the auto mechanics 
program. In this class, the teacher's principal objective was ndt only to teach 
his students the technical aspects of auto inechariicSi b^t td use their learning 
to improve their self-esteem. The foil owing quotes are p\=>dvided by the teacher 
at different times during the research prdcess: 



One df my primary goals In this class is for them to have the 
feeling of self-confidence that hopefully will spill ov«r 
into everything else they do , , . it's good for their seIN 
image, their feeling dtf self- identity. And of course it's a 
vocational course so that, hopefully, some df them will learn 
mechahies. 
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I: think secondary education Is primarily for developing the 
wHoje person* not just occupational competencies. • • . 
ChalTenglhg theim In a way that not only develops their tech- 
nical competency but their Inter-personal social development. 

I try to give them as much pracrtical experience . • . partly 
to develop a positive self-Image, "I can do." 

From these examples It is evident that this teacher intentionar/ used skill 
compitence as a vehicle for enhancing personal competence. A s»tudent quoted 
previously from ah agriculture class remarked feeling that "I can be myself/ 
expressing satisfaction with self. 



ebntributtons^^g^ ^h textual to^^^ The rel ationshi p between ski 1 1 and 

personal competence and contextual competence was less explicit, there were 
references to skill competence contributing to one's intended success 1n the 
business world. 

1^ get experl^nc^ traJnihg_ that you need to get 

you ready to go out Into the business world. ... It helps a 
lot» It really does. You grow up a lot. 

A student in an agriculture class who wanted to become a vocational 
agriculture teacher presented a rationale for a career choice involving con - 
textual cbfSpetehce.^^^^^T^^^ stated that it was "important to learn about 

your environment," and "your surroundings," and interactions with and affects on 
the people In that environment. 

One teacher Indicated how student's by skill and personal competence could 
contribute to contextual competence by stating, that "if the student has some 
self-coftfidence» some belief in hl^etf or herself and knows what is out there^" 
then achievement, and skill real world wotild occur ^ 

According to a^ d! rector, students developed a "g^^ a self image, and 

they will become "better workers when they do get but, . . . they can succeed." 
This director saw students* development of work skills (skill competence) and a 
good self image (personal competence) as leading to career success (contextual 
competence ) . 



J: thiak seocmSarg education is primarily for developing the 
Mlibie jperaoni not just oacnl^atlcmAl^ c^^ . . . 

CSaliengijig thm in a way that not only develops their tech^ 
Meal coa^tmcg but their iAtez^permnal social developm&at^ 
rreadherj 
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CHAPTER IV 
APPLYING THE BASICS TO AND FROM* 



Application has a variety of meanings. In education^ applicatton is ifteii 
referred to as potting something to use. Bloonij Engelharti Furst, Hill, & 
KratRwaBl (19S6) address application in their thirds level of educational objec- 
tives involving the use of abstractions In parti^ttlar and concrete situations. 
The tern, abstractions J is used to refer to "general ideas, rules of procedures, 
or generalized inetheds" fpi=2Q5). Application, then, is the use of abstractions 
in _ concrete situations i Bloom al. (1956) seem to use application as a 
bridgei spannijig the distance from knowledge and comprehension to the higher 
order objectives of analysis and synthesis. In vocational education, it appears 
that application jirovides the bridge from students' knowing to students' dbihg. 
Although the journey between knowiuf and doing could be made without the help of 
the bridge of application. It is an iaiportant aspect. Because secondary stu- 
dents are of an age and develbpffiehtal level when skills in application are deve- 
loping, they need and can henefii^ greatly from experiences where application can 
assist them in making use of what they know. Activities high in practical uti- 
lity ^^rstH^aents' lives s^^^^^ bridge from their knowing to doing, and 
enhance their ability to use knowledge, not just for their school activities but 
in thinking about their future. 

Application as a bridge can be thought of in different ways. Most impor- 
tant is the way in which application is perc^^^ by the principal characters. 
In this case, the characters, students and school adults, have distinctly dif- 
ferent perceptions of application. A second way of thinking about applicatibh 
as it exists in vocational education is the relationship between theory and 
practice. Consistent with the definition of application as stated by Bloom et 
al, (1%63, application in vocational education generally involves the use of 
abstract knowledge to solve a prdWem, complete an activity or consider one's 
future. A third way of thinking about application Is the form it takes in the 
clasSi Hhat does it look like! How is application incorporated into the curri- 
culum? Another iray of thinking about the applicatloh process is to focus bh the 
method by which students are induced to participate in the applicatibh prbcess. 
Students seera to have a need for soifiithing to get them onto the bridge. Often, 
with sheep a shepherd must use a hbbk tb get the sheep started across a bridge. 
Although sheep fiiay have difficulty crossing a rapid and deep body of water, they 
are not accastbmedtb using a bridge. Students also require such a hook^ which 
often takes the form of an activity having a high degree of personal relevance. 

fli fferent^Wews^^f ^pl 1 cati on 



There is the story of the group of blindfolded men touching different parts 
of an elephant and bfferihg different descriptions of what they thought they felt. 
So it was in the case bf the perceptions of students and their teachers— they 

*Theme author was Steve Scholl. 
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had d1 f f eri ng i deas aBou t app1 i cati on In vocati onal educat i on c1 asses ; Stddents 
generally remarked that they did not think knowledge from their other classes 
was being used extensively in vocati onal education or vice versa. Teachers made 
statements indicating ju the opposite* Students and teachers differed in 
their thinking about application dh three dimensions: levels of abstraction, 
when the application would be useful » and the purpose of the application pro- 
cess • 



ieveis^f ^st rar t i on > When describing their perceptions of the applica- 
tion process, students, typically offered examples which were noticeabljf more 
concrete than those of adults. Mherally^ students' examples of application 
involved the use of explicit skills^ T in one class being used to do 

assignments in another^ TTie use of the skill of typing was an especially preva-- 
lent expple. Hany student^ from business and office education classes remarked 
that because they could type, they were_ able to do their reports more easily and 
the final product would look more polished than without typing skills. One stu- 
dent explained that because of typing skills and some spare timje, "last year I 
made $60 during term paper tifiiei" Students also realized that other skill Sj 
such as the us^e of certain tbbli or a particular 

class Haying developed some mechanical ski U auto mecfiani'^s class, one 

student remarked that, "In woods (woodworking class) one of the machines broke 
down and I fixed it/* Students alM^^M that they learned to use calcula- 

tors^ rulers^ and other tools and machines and after learning to use them in one 
class, they t^came useable In other vocational education classes. 

typical ly^ students were not able to abstractly make tHe conhectidn between 
what they were learhihg and how it might be appll^ beyond that learning 
experience. Such was the comment of a student who described the relationship 
between a math class and an office occupations class. 

Student: It Is a • • • class so the math that we do In 
this class is harder than the math that we do 
(In office dceiipatlbnsh but It^s not the same 
kind of math so it doesn't help m^ In that. 
It*s different tfian what we're doing. 

Interviewer: It doesn't give you a place to use it? 

Student: No. Hell it might, someday. 

A graphic ar' J stiideiit ^ is learning^ about Engl ish and the only 

thing graphic in English is Ibbkijig at a book i^" This satne situation was made 
clear by a^distributive education student who, _ after analyzing all of his 
classes, commented on the lack of application he perceived. 

Interviewer: Do you see what ^ouVve learned In other courses 

z as being useful In this class? 

Student: I don't really thinJc sd^ They're ill kind of 
different. They' re hot really interrel ated^ 
There's chemistry which fias nothing to do with 
marketing. Hath, though, might because I'm 
pretty good at numbers and everything. 

interviewer: You use those? 
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student: Band, really not much. HI story i kind of because 
we learn how business was back in the 30 's and 
everything i That's Where we are right how in 
^ history. 

Interviewer: Do you find that you key into the business part 
of history a little bit more because of this or 
something? 

Student: Hell, kind of. I think unconsciously, 
interviewer: Have you been able to use your math quite a bit 

in this class? 
Student: Not really much. 



The responses of school adults were cfteh the opposite. An example of this 
adult perception was that of ah agriculture teacher. 

To learn an ag technology skill or theory or principle that 
you can keep forever arid use it When^ti need il^ I thihk is 
nere iinportaiit thah being atile to memorize forty-seven her- 
bicides ybc can use on soybeans. To know that the herbicides 
are tHere and to khow how to select and properly use them is 
a skill and that is what I think they should learn. 

In his statement the teacher eniphasi zed the importance of abstract theory or 
principle, while placing it in a long-range time frame, over the ability to 
memorize concrete^ specific facts i 



Thusi while stu^^^ often perceived application as using specific skills 
or tools, the perspectives of adults were significantly more abstract^ involving 
higher order thinking skills such as ideas, concepts » and problem Solving stra- 
tegies. The students' examples also had mare of a physical quality as compare^ 
with the mre cognitive aspects in adu^t&^ sta^teraeh^^^ Above all, there was 
eonsehsuS among adults that application does exist and that it is an intended 
part of education, as stated by a school district administrator. 

To a certain extent, I thinks the reading, iaathi^ writing* 
those things would be similar because vocatidnftl classes 
attempt, to some degree, to get kids to d& those things i To 
do so^e researcli kinds of prodeetSi^ library work, some 
problem i . i and I thihk those are some^ of the common 
grounds for all Subjects, . , . Hell, I think certainly the 
math skills, I guess, are the thing we hear more about in 
tenis of students coming or not coming with certain skills* 
In terms of reading , . , certainly the reading and following 
directions is part of almost every voeatiOhal class. 

Later, this admihistratdr added the fdllbwihg conmieht: 

Well, I think, almost every program probably has as its goal 
to get young people to begin to assume some responsibilities 
for themselves i 
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5ne teacRer saw cfiallenge could be combined with problem solving to provide for 
an application experience. 

If I know that they haven't beeft exposed to a particular 
problem that theyVre havings then IMl go back with them and 
work with them and explain to them what I'm do ixig to make it 
worki But if I feel that they have enough knowledge, had 
been shown erioufh, and had enough time to solve the problem 
thcanselyes, thefi I'll let ^ do it themselves. I'll let 
them wade through it themselves. 

Several other abstract elements were part of adults' statements about 
application. Included among them were these topics and responses: 

0 self -concept: 

?es. Their ability to read and to write is applied in this 
class, those students that carv^t read and writer I'tfr not 
going to be able to help muchi Because ii f ew of my students 
come in at, like a thif^ grade reading levels I give up on 
thati bbVibusly. I compensate. I bail them out some other 
way^ Well, I pat the focus on hands-on activities, then, 
because I don't want to further shatter their self-concept by 
having them flunk out of auto mechanics just because they 
can't read. 

0 concepts, ideas for writing: 

I guess I can't say I've seen examples of it but I would 
certainly--I would almost have to assume that that would hap- 
pen. That would be_ difficult for me to compf^^^^ not being 
able to take some of these ihings into other areas ^ Whenever 
jfflu ' re deal trig with some of the products and stuff 1 1 ke that 
and you take them back jritb, even In your literature classes 
and your writing labs and stuff like that ^ you're going to 
probably write about some of the things that you did. 

0 exploration: 

So it's getting a taste of that area that you can see 
al ready^ 

6 motivation: 

. • . it teaches the basic skills or reiftforces the basic 
skills and gives them motivation for their other classes. 

I would think that If it was doing its job it would make 
those jobs more-- they would be more motivated. 

0 knowledge: 
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Then I try to, kind oF, build ani expand on What they've done 
there and ase that for teaching them additional skills or 
some additional knowledge that they can use. 

0 decision-making: 

I try to give them more decision making skiV^^^ looking at 
the options * s they get a lot of the theories. 

b work ethic i responsibility: 

Probably the most in^rtant single imrpose of a vocational 
program to me is teaching the work ethii, teaching students 
so that they know what their responsibility is as employees. 

temporaj differences. Students and adults also differed in their percep- 
tiOris of application along a dimension of time. Students thought of application 
in J:he -present tense, with short-^^^^ implications, while the perceptions Of 
teachers and other adults referred to a process in which knowledge from past 
experiences would be used in the future* Typically, students might have viewed 
application as a one-time occurrence i and adults conceived of application as a 
continual! on-going process* 



- When students talked about application they offered examples in which 
current or recently acquired knowledge was used in presently occurring activity, 
such as the use of: 

0 math in food measurement; 

0 general science in recipe ingredients for a recipe; 
0 chemistry in internal combustion engines; 
0 accoyr?tin§ in office recordkeeping; 

0 ConstJier education experiences in studying advertising in psychology; and 
6 general grammar in writing reports. 

A limited nufflber of students were able to acknowledge the application of 
past experiences to the present or future, but not to the same extent as adults. 
Here is a typical example from a graphic arts student: 

Back in junior hijh we learned a lot about light . . » and I 

moved right into camera the first time I was here (in graphics 

class). I Just kept on learning about the different lights 

and the colors and stuff* * * . If I hadn't had science, it 
would probably have been harder. 

In other examples, students demonstrated that they were cognizant of past 
experiences having utility in their present lives. Regarding the future, the 
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Idea that present vocational education experiences could be applied in occupa- 
tions was the predominant example, this statement of a student In ah office 
procedures class was repriesentatlve of thi? perception of applicatidri: 

fthd oh niy resifflie J «n put down all^ machines that I've 
learned in here and It looks pretty good on a resume^ all 
these machines, so that's really helped me and if I didn't do 
that. I probably, if I didn't take this class. I couldn't 
have done that. I wouldn't have such a good chance of 
getting a jobi 

_ : While students had^ this 1 imitei future perspective, teachers and other 
adults were able to demonstrate a perspective which *ras much more integrative. 
incorpOratihg past ^ present, and future experiences into a comprehensive 
perspective of application. This was the nature of the statement of a home eco- 
nomics teacher. Identifying the relationship with past experiences she 
described her consumer education class as one in which. 

He kiitd of take Jind build on what they got in ninth grade 
civics, what maybe they've learned in business math and maybe 
what they've learned in an accounting class or something like 
that. Because a lot of my students take those kinds /<}f 
courses. Then I try to kind of build and expand on w5iat 
they've done there and use that as a basis i^r teaching them 
additional skills or some additibhal knowledge that they can 
use. 

This teacher then Indicated how learning was to be applied in the students' 
futures . 

Probably the most important single purjMse af a vocational 
program to me Is teaching the work ethic^ teaching students 
so that they know what their responsibili^ is as employees, 
and jgoing^ along with that, maybe a little about economics « 
The, idea is that business and employees don' t have to be ene- 
mies. That, if this country is going to survive its eeohbmic 
problemSi we had better start working together^ Those kinds 
of things i AlsOj teaching^ them some reasoning skills because 
they are going to be changing Jobs so oftenj it appears that 
the specific job skill Isn't as important as the work ethic, 
the reasoning skill s--the ability to think, and the ability 
to learn. The ability to learn on their om^ I think my dad 
is a good example of that ^ He started as a welder^ changed 
to an electrician i had to gt to night school to do thatj was 
an electrician for twenty some years, then went into electro- 
nics, learned by reading, by taking some courses. I think 
that is an excellent example of how training for one job 
isn't enough. 

Howeveri some teachers are very aWare of the thinking processes of high 
school students and understand the benefits of having application used in the 
more iiiiiiedlate sense as well. 
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It's kijid of hard to isolate learning and say Well, We're 
golng to get this lesson, and then If the student doesn't see 
the value of it . . . icids see it right away, they can't worlc 
on long tern goals. It would be^ nice if we all did* But 
even some of us won ' t work on a 1 ong teirnt gdal^ . ^ . They 
see the effects* they see the^ake madej they see the person 
eat what they havr prepared and they're complimented on it. 
That's what kids need. And, hopefully, we do that in acade- 
mics too, but we don't always do that. I think we do it much 
better in voc ed. 

^ Purpose of application . Students were more cohcerhed than school adults 
about iramedl ate personaL benefi ts . Students most frequently descri bed appl ica- 
tion when it was associated with something they had to learn or do, especially 
when it was associated with developing a skill. The skill could have been one 
developed in another class that was applied in their vocational education class^ 
or vice versa. However, it seemed that students needed to have a certatn skill 
in order to be aware of the application. Typing was J typical example of a 
skill used frequently in students' discussions of appl 1 cation. Students In 
agriculture and industrial education classes applied skills in using computer 
keyboards. 



Tfie students' perceptions of application also focused on preparatioh for 
future life situations. There were references to 1 earning how to "shop better," 
"keep finances" and to "live more efficiently*" These expressions were geherally 
less frequent than the present focus which was described by many students. 



Students also were i to a limited extent, seeing application as a way to 
Improve Interpersonal skills. In one example, students realized, "there's 
different ways you can handle that person" and "I can discuss more openly in 
class. . . . It's helping me to talk more freely in class." 



In general i however i students' perceptions of the heed for application 
focused On the need to jte things that woald have immediate personal relevance 
such as sblvihg problans, writing reports, building, repairing, or record- 
keeping. Students were more able to talk about application when they received a 
great deal of satisfaction from doing something of thought that they would in 
the future. For a student in auto mechanics it was fepai ring cars, for a stu^ 
dent in home economics ^ it was food pfepafatierii similar examples^ were evident 
with students In agriculture and industrial education. For a student in busi- 
ness and office education i it was the interest and knowledge of employment 
possibilities which became important In application. For an agriculture stu- 
dent, it Was an interest In computers which that student wanted to apply to 
agriculture. 

Adults in the school ihad a more abstract view of applicatibh . In some 
cases i such as when they referred to brihgihg "realism" to students lives, there 
was ah indication of satisfying students' subjective concerns. In general, 
adults' examples of application were associated with providing meaningfulness in 
the lives of students. One school administrator said this: 
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I juesSi for exain^^^ m elm 1 earn soiiie of the theory of 
science Md phjfsies the eartlef yMrs^ ina^^ Up td grade 
ID^ soiimfhere In there^ But then there nw^ a way for 

young j^ple to try out some of those theories, make some 
mistakes and do It jn^ an educational setting with people that 
know and care and can help. So that as they move along In 
their education whatever they might do In the future i then 
theyni have both things In their back pocket, a knowledge 
and a skill that they can apply. 

The food service teacher saw application as working through problem solving 
situations, and summarized this perspective in the following way: 

I think we all have iome major objectives in vocational edu- 
cation. ... Application of math skillSi applicatlbn of 
reading sk13 Is, applicatiari if ^ you knbwj- kids begin to 
wonder why it's Important to Uarn how to read. Helji then 
you hand them a reel pe and they real 1 y real ize that , my 
hwyens, i do have to read step one and I have to jo in a 
logical order in order fbr the product to turn out. So I see 
vocational programs t well^ number one * I lee than 51 y<n9 stu- 
dents exposure irits areas of JBrk that many of th^ seem to 
have an Inkling fori or ^ liJcei or exploring tliere as a 
career thoJce^ But I also see it as an applicatlbn to the 
academ1c_ courses . . . I mean they hand a paper in, they're 
marked wrong if it's spelled wrong and those kinds of thingsi 
so I see It as a nice, a real realistic application to the 
academic classes. I mean it's real immediate^ They walk 
from their English class in here and start writing but an 
answer to a question and then I say, "Hell, that's riot in 
sentence form^" 

Frbm Thebr y^b Rractt ce^ 

Although the process of application was perceived differently by students 
and school adults^ there was consensus among them bri its directibn. Bbth stu- 
dents and schbbL adults perceivbd tjie directibn of applicatlbn as moving from 
knowing tbdbing. There was coriserisus that vbcational education involves a 
practical application of knowledge. An example included an inner-city student 
in a food service class remarking on the utility of his home jconomics class* 
One could use "math to help one learn the cash registeri and English so I can 
speak better Engl ishi pronounce things bett and know the meanings of the wbrds 
that are in there An agriculture teacher told us this: 

Hhat is uriiqije is that Iri every class that I teach we try to 
teach the theory in the Iwturej and in the classroom we try 
to teach the practice and then develop the skill p if there is 
a skill Involved. So when we are learning to judge beef 
cattle^ we learn about It, we read abbut iti arid theri^ we 
practice bri slides, arid theri we try tb gb but there arid do it 
fbr reaK 
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This sane teacher described what may be the distinguishing feature of applica- 
tion as It exists in vocational education. 

In other classes it seems as though the theory is offered and 
then the problems are presented, atfd you have to solve those 
problems and hand in that assignmenti We like to gO one step 
beyond that I thinks 

that One step beyond is the "application of what is learned in classes to real 
life situations" which he described as being "an important aspect of instruc- 
tion." 

It seemfd apparent that the relationship between theory arid practice had 
been communicated to the students in his class as one of the studerits described 
the application in the clasSi 



I feel that tt's the practical appTication that's useful. 
The machinery^ record file is useful not only to meg but maybe 
if I make enough of other kinds of programs^ I could sell a 
disk or something like that. And maybe Someday down the road 
somebody else will either have use for it or want to buy it 
or have their Own thaughts al»ut a pplyljig computer to some- 
thing that means business. That's tangible and has a use and 
it's not just a game or It's not just a plain Jane program. 

This student also saw differences between practical application in agriculture 
and in other subjects. 

Some things we do in English Or social (studies), I don't 
think are practical iri the real world. 



-_- Iri ari auto mechanics class, it was the intention of the Instructor to 
entice students with the allure of being able to engage in aitto mechariics While 
really developing their self-respect and self-cOrifidericei Although the latter 
goal was riever iridicated by the student^ s cosranerits, we became aware of the 
achievemerit Of the former goal through statements such as: 

I can fix my car if I'm driving home at night and it breaks. 

In woods, one of the machines broke down and I fixed it. 



There was a recognition Of the relatiOriship between theory arid practice on 
the part of a school board govern 1 rig one of our sites. Their policy allowed 
students to receive academic credit for math or science when taking certain 
vocational education courses. 



From pur data, vocational education appears to be an area iri Which there 
is application of theoretical knowledge to a coiitext which has practical rele- 
vancei In this process^ applicatibri can be in the form of a concrete skill, or 
an abstract concept, arid be useful in the student's life and/or other classes. 
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Hiiat-ftppllcatloa Lob Ics-JoJce 



^Separating application from what is vocatibnal education would be an 
Impossible task. Application is such an integral part of vocational education 
that It often jqes unnoticed as a separate entrj?. Application is both an 
integral part of the subject matter and is part of the process used to teach iti 
It is often so well integrated that it becomes virtually inseparable from other 
learning experiences. 

It ' s i n t Jie cdrricdl m . 

0 In a home economics class the following instructions were given; 

Write your long-range goals fi^^^ a liijhg time dowfi the road. 
Then back up five jrears and write gbiils fir that time. TRen 
write sRbrWange goals fbr just a few years down the road. 
Do a little thinking, see what you come up with. 

0 In ?n agriculture class learning to program and use micfocomputerSi the 
teacher instructs the students by showing thelft^h^^^ manipulate certain shapes 
on the sifeehi He theft tells them to work independently at their computers and 
plot at least five points and a horizontal and vertical line. 

b In a fbbd preparatibn class: 



Student: How many pounds in a gallon? 
Teacher: How Hany cups in a gallon? 



b A student in a distributive education class, telling how he would 
describe the class to someone else from his school, said, 

I would tell them that, well , we learn about how to sell 
things and about credit policies and How to set up your own 
stofe* which part of the store Is best for sel 1^1 ng^ And we 
also have district and \tate and natibnal cbriventibns all of 
which are competitive events where we can . . . try something 
In general merchandising. 



These examples of learning in vocational education classes are all jctivi- 
ties which Incorporate application in some fom within the cur The home 

economics edttcat loft activity Involved appli cation becati^e^ the students must 
probe deepl/ into their bwn persbnal thoughts, __need^^ what 
they have been learning about family growth and development to formulate their 
long-range goals. The encamp! e of the agriculture education class also Indicates 
another way in which application is enmeshed In the curriculum. In this situ- 
ation, knowledge developed within the class itself is applied as part of the 
class curriculum. In the distributive educati on class application of the 
basics (i.e^i zconinuni cation and graMar Millsj is t?ie class 

curriculum. Both application bf knbwledg^^^ from other classes jmd_ knowledge 
enerated within the vocational class were evident in the example from the 
istributive education class. Retaining knowledge, merged with the knowledge 
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from other, classes i becoines applied in learning "how to set up your own store" 
arid preparing for competitive events; 

Application is an intrinsic part of vocational education subjects and was 
often explicitly acknowledged by a teacher, as indicated by this comment by an 
agriculture teacher: 

We had a unit on JSeef eattlei for iristarice, arid to 6e able to 
determihs the breeding calendars and then to put down a cash 
flow bh ^ feef operation, in vol some math problems. Some 
of it las simj»U addition, subtraction, things like that— a 
lot of percentajges, some fractions. Working with chemical s* 
we have to get Into fractions all the time. 

The obvious application Of basic mathematical knowledge is very apparent in 
the above example^ Application^ also involved appTyirig knowledge of beef cattle 
to a realistic context. Learning about cash flow and breeding are examples of 
the practical application of this knowledge. An intrinsic part of vocational 
education is this process of practical application, the way in which things in 
peoples' lives become part of the class curriculum. 

Application also exists in a similar role in the iristructional process. In 
vocational education a "harids-qn" approach is frequently used. It results in a 
student being fbrceo to use knowledge to achieve something: producing a pro- 
duct, completing a task, or achiev in result. In different vocational educa- 
tion suyects, application may take different forms. In the food preparation 
class the process of instructing students to prepare food in a commercial 
establishment involved preparing meals for people with iri the scfibal. Students 
actually disJied up sou pi took orders, portioned out doughy, and cleared tables. 
In auto mecharircsi learning the different systems of an automobile involved 
cbropleting certain instructional units. Each similarly designed unit involved 
reading and/or watching a media presentation and a hands-on activity. In every 
subject, a similar situation existed. Learning was structured so that applica- 
tion was the essential ingredient of student activity. 

The "Hooks " 

Bften^ students iri vocatiorial education classes were hooked by the appli- 
cation process. They become involved in the information provided because it was 
of interest to them in their lives. This is done in various ways in vocational 
education classes. 

Student OrgariizatiOris^ Tbe various vbcati4)rial youth organizations 
encourage studerits to apply knowledge. For example, in Future Farmers of 
America J FFA) and the Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) the stu- 
dents were encouraged to engage in competitive events and develop their 
leadership abilities. For a student competing in an FFA cattle Judging contest 
or for a DECA studerit desigriing a marketing plan, applicatibri is easily 
observed* The students must take knowledge they have gained as a result of 
experiences in the classroom and brganize arid apply it to a particular com- 
petitive everit. 
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ft airect line to the student; Personal interest . Personal interest, as 
expressed by the question "What can it do for ffie?" was a common motivation for 
students. _ In vocational education were many examples of the use of per- 

sonal interest to stimulate an interest in application* Jn auto mechanics the 
teacher acknowledged that it was being able to "work on my car.^ That desire 
becoines the hook to encourage students to api>1y knowledge because the student 
wanted to learn to fix his car. In agriculture, a similar situati^^^ 
for students who lived on farms. The teacher may say, "What if I bought an old 
40-incfi row planter at an auction?"; "How many of you have apple trees on your 
propertyt";_or "Wfiat was the yield in corn last year on your farm?" The teacher 
knons that there will be certain students^ who have similar planters, apple trees ^ 
or corn fields who will be very interested iTi_ the upcoming lear^^^ activity^ 
By fostering personal interest^ students are motivated to applyl knowledge 
learned in vocational education classes or other classes in the high school. 

I cait MM: ft feeling df_ competence > A fnaior developrnental task for 
adq1escints""TiTa that they can do things ^ espe- 

cially things which they could not do a_ few years previously^ or things that 
others do not regard them as bejrig capable jof doing ^ Hhen students see that 
the^ can accomplish this in vocational education^ they are also hooked by the 
applicatldn process. When students win a competitive event or an election in a 
j^utK orgahimion, finish a project, complete a printing run of 3^000 
impressions without the jnachioe ja»*n they are experiencing this feeling of 
competence. It is through the desire to achieve or experiencing the feeling of 
competence that application can serve as a hook. 



I can jet paid for doing-this^ — Horfc^possibitities . This moti vator is a 
classier If ydii learn to do this you can go out and get a Job doing it. ()ften, 
as d means to get stMents to engage in class activities (i.e., to apply knowl- 
edge) the argument is iSade^that once the exercise is mastered in the classroom, 
it will lead to IncreaMd^plbyability for that students According to a voca- 
tional director, this is the case for one teacher. 



I know he has employers that he had for year after year . 
I saw three or fdur companies where he has had two or three 
kids fdr^ years and they know his kids do a good job and they 
hire them back. 



In the printing class the instructor read a jo^ ahnburicemeht one day. One 
of the students applied for the printing job and was hired. Qnce this happened, 
both he and his partner on the duplicator became much better students* 



jtjst-Pljtih fun , ehe of the easiest ways to get students to engage in acti- 
vitleFnT'^r'TKiiri^ Vocational education teachers encouraged this 
regolarly^ and in a variety of ways. an agnculture class^ it ihvdlved 
getting an old tractor started after overhauling the engine. Often, a project 
itself, such as mechanical work on one's car has a sufficient level of intrin- 
sic reward that application easily occurs. 



Fun can also include everyone in class going to breakfast on Friday mor- 
nings once a month, or the teacher buying doughnuts and juice for the class. 
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Hhatever it is* when lt_bccurreil, it can have tremendous effects in hooking stu- 
dents through application. 

On one occasion, an auto mechanics instructor knew his jstudents so well that 
he could foresee their "itchiness" and boredom at having a long, lecture on igni- 
tion systems i but also relLlized the need for immediate application to "seal -in" 
the lecture knowledge ^ Therefore^ he intentionally raodified the "shop" car 
beforehand* ehangihgjfehe spark plug wires and ignition timing, and causing the 
battery terminal to have a poor electrical connection. After the lecture he took 
the students out into the shop to demonstrate the principles included in the 
lecture. When the car would not start i the students were able to have a great 
deal of fun as they engaged in a trQUMeshaoting session trying to de^^^ 
what to do about the shop car. Heariwhile, the teacher was able to achieve tne 
goal of application of the knowledge developed in the preceding lecture. 



BatOc In ^mior high we leazn&i a lot abaai lighi s s s and I 
aomsd tight into ^as^a the first i&e i" tms here (in 
graj^cs cla^ii I just jutpt on learning aboat tie different 
lights eeaS^ the colors and stuff. . . , If I liadn't had 
science, it would probablg have been harder, (Student) 
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CHAPTER V 



THINKING THROUGH PROBLEMS* 



ydcatibnal edueatibn has a unique bnentation within secondary school 
programs. Its focus is the practical, i.e.. what action needs to be taken to 
improve real prbbl era sit Curriculum is directed toward studying the 

conditions which suggest that action and chmge are Heeded ^ toward identifying 
and defining the problems toward which attehtToh should be directed, and toward 
deyel oping the approaches and skills necessary to bring about carefully con- 
sidered goals. In order to accomplish these tasks ^ it is necessary to have both 
an effective process and an adequate body of knowledge. These are the elements 
of the problem-oriented component of vocational classrooms and the focus of this 
chapter. 



The j}roblems of vocational programs My be siraulated (what wo^^^ 
if. . .) or may be quite "real" (how to construct a Window display that attracts 
new customers or how to form a weld that is strong and durable). Another impor- 
tant quality of these spiecial problems is that they do not come as givens but 
ftust be defined through study and may be redefined continually as solutions are 
developed and considered. Seldom is there but one way to fraine of solve a par- 
ticular problem but certain alternatives are usually more efficient, effective 
and morally defensible than are others. 

The procejl of dealing With p therefore, begins with the identifi- 

catioh and definition of these prq^^ Jtt involves determining desired ends 
of -goals and considering a^^^^^^ reach them. Consequences are 

anticipated and sometimes tested— as more desirable means are chosen. Even When 
a "solution" is reached, it is carefully scrutinized for being the "best coufse" 
and is discarded or refined after careful thought. 

Because the practical is seldom simple and cannot be divided into neatly- 
defined categories, the knowledge or content found in secondary vocational 
pfbgfams is likely to come from many different sources and be used in different 
ways. The previous chapter of this monograph specifically dealt with the appli- 
cation of knowledge and skills from othef areas ipafticularly the academic, to 
problems found in vocational programs * In addition, vocational courses may also 
draw heavily frorri interpersonal ^ mbfal and jthical. and technical content in 
analyzing^ defining^ arid fesblvirig the problems with which they deal. 

z z ^P^^ial kind of problem- focused environment found in Vbcatibrial 

education programs that is described in this chapter^ The Uriique kind of con- 
tent, the customized experiences, the specializiBd questibriirig. arid the dynamic 
nature of the student/invifbnmerit ihterchaiige afe illjistfated iri the words and 
actibris bf the program paftici pants. Table 1 presents a framework which 
pbrtrays the relationship of the elements of this dynamic process. It also 

*Theme author was Patricia Copa, 
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1: Table 1 

>• 

s' 

Eleinente of Mi-Centefad invifonments 
in Vocational teoom^ 




provides the reader a guide for proceeding through the sections of the chapter 
which follows. 

Pcbbleire-; Thei r^3ource ^tfld^tanqe 

Hie practical probi ems Mpon which the vocatiMal programs ih_ tfiii^ study 
ff^used cane frojjta variety of sources. Bn the other fiand^ regardless of where 
these probl ens fell aloflg a baturally-qccurring versus contrived continuum, they 
were sifflilaf ift that they all concerned "real life" situations. Specifically, 
the problems dfeerved in the study did not deal with the abstract; rather, they 
concentrated upon what students might be expected to encounter in the past, pre- 
sent or future. This had relevance not only for the kinds of problems that 
were exjunined, but also for the ways they were approached and the knowledge 
considered in their resolution. 

Problens in jt natural setting ^ _Sdi8e c1assrM^ designed to simulate 

or dupl icate cbndi ti bhs -found in actual work settinjgs. In the model office, 
students aMumed tfie roles of wrrw secretaries, clerks, bankers i recep- 

tionlstSi accountants, and managers (among others) who were jirocessing orders i 
receiving and naking payments, keeping records * and edramunicating with customers. 
In the print shop, a broad array of actual orders ftr diverse prb^^^^^ was 
filled students who had te res^nd to special requests and time specifica- 
tions, in the food preparat Ida program, students were expected to prepare and 
serve the luncheon meal to a portion of the school 's population each day at a 
particular time. In the farm shop, real tractors did not run, real machinery 
needed repair, and real equipment needed to be designed and constructed. 

Problems in these settings arose naturally from the tasks at hand. 
Sometimes figures did not balance in the model office and the source of their 
discrepancy had to be traced and located within the various departments. In the 
print shdpi red did not appear on a black background and materials and proce- 
dures had to be scrutinized for the right combination to produce the desired 
effect. In the kitchen, the teacher deliberately ffiddif led the kind and level df 
problems which wuld be generated by decreasing her level df inVdlvement in the 
dperatidn: "Ndw (in the spring df the year) the kids are more responsible for 
the preparing of the meals and the teacher isn't always there saying how to do 
it. What to dd." 



- These 'ireal^ prdbl ems provided natural involvement and momentum to classes 
that were easily observed and felt. A particular day in the fariti shdp fdund a 
jdyful celebration. A tractdr whjch had defied all prevtdus attempts td start 
its engine finally was running. The engine had been cdmpletely taken apart and 
reassembled. Althdugh a peculiar noise still indicated a potential valve 
problem j there leshd ddubt that success h been achieved. The students who 
had worked dn the did Fdrd gathered ardund It while the teacher tddk their pic- 
ture. Even those whd had ndt been directly Involved in the work seemed to share 
In the satisfaction and' pride. The teacher remarked after class, "Days like 
this make It worth teach t'ng." 

-The-print shq^p instructor suggested a change in the weight of card stock 
being used for a print job when a lighter weight caused jams in the operation. 
He seemed pleased to explain the adjustments he subsesjently made on the press 
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remarking, "I was just hoping you'd have problems!" But teachers In these 
settings nonnaily^ d not have zto wait long for problems to arise which would 
proviSe "teachaiile mbSiehts." Situations Sithin the classrddrD laboratdry conr 
tiriiially introduced dileiranas in which decisions about ap^riSprtate "next 
needed to be made. As another pleasant side effect,_ students seemed convinced 
of the relevance of what they were doing and commented about how they were more 
likely tp be motivated to persist on their own in overcoming obstacles (without 
a teacher directly setting requirements). 



Spec i al jassi gninents that promoted pro bl ems . Vocational teachers in more 
traditional classroom settings ofterr simulated problem posing situations through 
special ly-design^^^ the experience of work or 

home life, these assignments required students to evalmte elements of a situ-^ 
ati on , j)ropose and assess al ternatj ve actions , and make choi ces based upon 
explicitly-stated criteria. An agriculture teacher gave his students unfamiliar 
tools and the mandate to ~go and try them out" to determine their function and 
potentials He provided minimal Informa preferring to raise 

questions and possibilities, while the students tested^ disassembled, and 
experimented w Each student was expected to present a quality 

demonstration on the tool and its uses to the rest of the class. 

A tome economics teacher assigned groups in one of her classes the task of 
planning and preparing a meal_ using a particular set of foods plus one other 
major food of their choice i Gertainly typical of the situation in which modern 
hbmemakers often find themselves, the task required creative problem solving. 

A marketing teacher used a piece of new computer software to eMb^le his 
students to simulate the decisions involved in transacting the entire operation 
of a small food's business. It was necessary to make calculated projections, 
schedule supplies and enpldyeeSi arid provide for sales and marketing efforts. 
Student groups were ranked by their success in making sound judgments as 
assessed by the computer program. 

Another home economics teacher used t^^ a life line to involve stu^ 

dents in thinking about major decisions--career, marriage, family— in their 
dwn lives They were asked to consider the time and preparation needed to 
achieve the goals they felt important i 



J'he problem solving task required by tiiese assigriraeri^ arid 
teacner*controlled than that found in the natural setting examples described 
earlier, dn the other hand, the process by which the students explored solutions 
was similar if not the same. 

St Uderit - 1 ri 1 1 1 ated pro bl ems i A third sdurce of problems for focus in 
vdcatibrial programs cam^ the studerits themselves^ At timeSj these 

were solicited from studeritl iri classroom settirigs while, dfterii the dileimnas 
were discussed oh a one-to-one_ basis outside of class. The marketirig teacher 
routinely spent the last part of each of his c1ass_ periods chatting with 
students individually or in small groups. This activity, coupled with out-of- 
c1 ass times working with class members dri their student organization and sales 
activities, gave the teacher mariy insights irito their out-df-school interests^ 
activities, and cbricerris. Many students from His classes worked part-time arid 

S4 



some actually operated small businesses of their own. the experiences encoun- 
tered In these settings often become the topics of In-ciass and out-df-class 
problem solving. 



zHariyi If iibt mbst^ of the agri^ were involved In 

the Future Earners of JteieHca jFFfth an organization f^ youth enrolled in agri- 
culture programs. The pnDjects undertaken in students' FFA programs were also 
used to Introdace problems for jri*cl ass an^^^ discussion and activi- 

ties. Livestock projects. Judging contests, and service and recreational 
efforts focused many "what to do" questions^ 



The nature of vocatidMr ahiJtructure, appeared to 

merge the studehts^'^ schod^ ndnschbo^l lives to a greater extent than may be 
true J|t 4)ther prog^ram area s^ In the secondary school. The implications of this 
phenomenon for learning, for staff development, and for student support are 
areas which merit more study. 

" What If" problems . A final set of problems was found in almost all the 
classrodmSi These were identified as the "what If" prdhlems because they were 
found In the "what If'^ questidhs asked by teachers. These questions asked stu- 
dents to deal with prdblems that would arise if certain conditions were present. 

Teachers asked "what if this were a wall?" (how_ would the use of the coping 
saw be affected?) "What happens If you get rain after planting?" "If part of 
the stem breaks?" "If you have heavy soil that gets tdd much jndisturer'V The 
question was sdifietlm^^ Phrased iii Slightly different terras :_ "What happens when 
a new baby comes Into r family?" "if you become pregnant or, boys, if someone 
close ta you did, what questions would you have for a doctor?" "What would you 
do if j^u were working In a print shop and the boss tells you he wants a nega- 
tive right now?" 



In classes where teachers often used "what if" questions^ student! also used 
this approach In addressing questidhs to the teacher: "What if you don^t know 
which (plants) are of which kind?" "What If It gets colder after you plant?" 



The "what if" scenario capitalizes on the uniquely human ability to imagine 
a reality that exists outside df the present si tuatldh. Ptaget described this 
capacity for imagining wha as one df the qitalities of his formal 

dperatldhal stage# normally arrived at in tb^ school years. 

Thereforerlh addition to dpening hew^ for relevant problems with 

whicfr to deaU use of "what jf" questions seems to take advantage of and promote 
the mnnal develojpe and experiential levels of secondary school students. 
Although vocational programs are not the only settings in which this approach 
might beusedi the concern of Vdcatidhal education fdr the practical makes the 
"what if" course a uhiquely-taildred mechanism for idehtifyihg appropriate 
prdblems for study. 

Tfejranye^^-jiiro &l^^ ^ Examination of the 

kinds of pro Dl ems around which Instruction was organized in this study revealed 
much diversity in orientation as well as in substance^ Mdst df the prdblems 
were primarily technical in nature and invdlved hdw td dd particular tasks: 
compose an image on a computer screen, reconcile accounts and bank statements, 
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calculate the size of an acre, make printing plates to accomplish specific 
effects » determine when and how to plant crops. In these cases « goals were 
either predetennlfied: oir cdnsideried^ apparent and the 'VpfoM how to 

design and perfect the best iiieahs for reaching these desired ehds^ 



- - However , other proBlans teud^^ ta i^clude^ interpersoM and 
the weighing of values, Intere ends: what to study in the 

crops unit, whether to marry and/or keep the baby when faced with an unplanned 
teen pregnancy^ and ways to reduce shoplifting and employee theft. Sometimes j 
dealing with these areas involved a changfe the normal routine^ 

For example^ certain days in the model office were devitea to special discussions 
led by indiyidual studen^ts o^ such as professional asso^ and union 

participation, 4:a_reer advancement, and-office relationships. Other times, 
unplanned_sjt«at1ons_ arose _w1 thih cl asses _ whjch intrbduced complex problems-- 
such as when nxm^^ ms discovered missing from the candy sales of the marketing 
class. Students reported that the Interdependent nature of their vocational 
classes made them much more aware of their own riesponsibility to the group and 
concerned about others' fuhetionihg and well-being^ 



-.^ Thas^ although technical problems dominated the formal part of the curricu- 
lum, humanistic, moral, and interpersonal concerns were evident as well. What 
was less evident, however, was whether the nontechnical problems were studied 
and considered in as systematic, detailed, and intentional a manner as were 
those of a technical nature. Hith the exception of the fam11y*driehted home 
economics class^ which focused particularly upon those areas, the the answer is 
"probably hoti" 

Tfeg Process -df Studyim Problems 

The wide diversity in the kind of problems considered in secondary voca- 
tional cljLSsrooffls and in their settings or contexts suggests that treatment of 
these different problems iaight be quite different * Because this situation 
proved to be the case in this study, the section which foil bwsdescribes several 
approaches for defining and dealing with problems within some more general cate- 
gories of activities which emerged from the many interviews and observations. 

Despite the variation in approaching problems that was used in different 
classrooms and programs^ two. princip^ dominated the process^ Both 

teachers and students alike emphasized the impdrtahce of "thinking through" and 
"developing self -suf fie Other operations were generally perceived as 

means to reach these larger ends. 



TM^ fiking throug h . A commonly-used phrase, "thinkins through," described 
the purposeful mental activity Involved in framing and acting on dilemmas. 



Interviewer: Hfiat are the most v^ things you have 

learned in this class? 
Student: To think through things before you take action. 

t^^chers, about the nature of the class: 

I try to give them more decisioh-makihg skills, looking at 
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t^e options, thinking through things (a home economics 
teacher). 

(the class is chaneiigingf in solving some of diffisrent types 
of: print iHg Jobs that have to be <lbne. How to go about 
doing Iti Some of these Rids that have the ability to think 
through a Job and you give them a problem and they have to 
solve it and get it through to the printed sheet (an indus- 
trial education teacher). 

Students about the nature of the class: 



You're doing more things and you've got to think about 



You've got to think about it and know what you're doing. 
You have to think on some of the things to get them done. 



Closely related to "thinking through" was" figuring out:" a teacher— "They 
pay attention best when they're trying to figure it out;" a student--"Minor 
things going wrong I can jpretty much now figure out how to fix them." In addi- 
tionijjartici pants spoke about developing "decisionmaking," "reasoning^" 
"planning," and "problem solving skills." Frequently, they related these abil- 
ities to being able to deal better with situations outside of school and in the 
future. 



It (the class) relates to what will do in the future and 
how ta cope with ^iir decision— not a homework class but 
opinion and thinking which Is harder when you aoply it to 
your own life and what it will be like. 

I know hew everything goes; it's Just a matter of different 
situatibhs. 

To hel^ me to make a conscious decision on life, children, 
marriage. . . 

(Purpose of vocational educatlbn is) teaching them some 
f easbiiing ski 1 Is because they_ are |bi ng to be charigi ng Jobs 
so often it appeisrs that the specific Job skill Isn't as 
important as the work ethic, the reasoning skills, the 
ability to think, and the ability to learn. 

Students and teachers viewed the ability tb anticijjate as an impbrtarit ele- 
ment in being able tb sblve prbblems, make decisions, b^r devejbj^^ plans. 
"Thinking thrbugh" these bperatibns Invblved being able to mentally test alter- 
natives and ebhsequences befbre they happened; to be able to make accurate pro- 
jections without actually having to try everything. 
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student res j)onse to *Sat learned Vn class: To get you to 
thInR about things before you buy them and to know generally 
what's going on In the world. 

A classroom assignment: Make a list of what I should think 
about before I become sexually Involved with another person. 

Thus, j^ether the process des 1t! this chapter was called problem 

solving or^ecisiohmaklrig or rM through. It was a very con- 

ceptual bperatldn, Jn certain situations, motor Involved, but these 

were no t_ employed In an automatic, mindless manner^ In most^ if not all cases, 
specialized knowledge msnee^^^ knowledge was directed toward a par- 

ti cular ^ acti on-pri ented goal . Appl 1 cati on of cl assroom 1 earn 1 ng dutsi de of 
class and to the future was present, but no one expected that this applicatidn 
could be done without adapting the skills learned to speciftlizedine^ circum- 
stances i Thus ^"ttiinkingthroug^^^^ involved many other skills and activities 
but was unique in the kfnd of mental effort and process It necessitated, 

Developi nq iel f-^suf fic4ency . The second essential element in the problem- 
fucused process was the movement of students toward self-sufficiehcy and respon- 
sibility. Students acknowledged the impdrtahce of this end as well as teachers: 

In this class iydfl learn on your own. It^s through your own 
experience. He'll help you but if you need It, but he likes 
to let you learn how to do it yourself. 

(The class) will make me live my own lifSt make me decide my 
own things I want to do and how to wrk it out. * * * If I 
dd have to be iQf no^self some day and have to work things out 
for myself, I'll be able to do it. 

(The class] helps to stabilize you more emotionally to handle 
problems on your own. 

You're on your own here a lot. ... It makes you more 
responsible. 

If you Jchdw what you are doing, you get something to do and 
then you are qri your own. ... You do it by yourself and 
you do the best you can. 

They teach ^du how to work by yourself and how to rely on 
yourself arid the people ardurid ydu td get ydur wdrk ddnCi 

_ Teachers 5a1d, ''F^ rnain purpqs teaching respbrisj bill t^^^ 

initiative" and they outlined the way they went about doing this in much detail. 
They acknowledged that ^n^^^ were equally ready to master all the 

elements of responsibility and self-sufficiency and that general maturity might 
be more importarit in this process than were classmdm experienced^ In additidrii 
teachers stressed that s^ cdricerris put parameters ardurid what they might 
otherwise do to encourage irideperiderice; The machines and tbbls in sbme vbca- 
tlonal laboratories required a judicious use of the learning-by-doing approach. 
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Tfiecdmbj nation of readiness and careful nurturing of desired qualities was 

described in this manner by one teacher^ 

Most of these kids can't. . . . Let^s say half the kids 
roughly, aren't ready to take on responsibilities where they 
can go dh the ie own. They're not ready; they're not to that 
point. .. .As they grow, you try to make them do their own 
problem solving. . . . I try and go through with them what 
their problem iras and what I'm doing to solve the problem i so 
that when they run up against that problem they can say, 
"Hey! This guy did this and he explained to do this." 

Another teacher described the w she sequenced assignments and activities 
across the year to gradually increase the amount of self-di recti on demanded of 
students. One of her students corroborated from a pupil's perspective what she 
had related. 

Well, when we first started out i If^s some book work but it 
has changed where hem the kids are more responsible for the 
preparing of the meals and what have you, and the teacher 
Isn't always there saying how to do it, what to do. It's 
more or less rijght now the kids are taking over and they're 
actually managing the food factory. If you really need helpi 
the teacher's there, but you've got to rely On yoUrself. You 
have to know what you're doing^ 



In addition to a soppdrtijire-^lf somewhat withdrawn—teacher, students had 
another very important source to draw upon in problem situations: fellow stu- 
dents. OccasionaUy, the pairing or formation of small groups was teacher Orga- 
nized: "I try to give them a chance to work with a partner who may fcndW as much 
or Jess than they do^" More often^ natural pairs Or small clusters of students 
formed and rearmed as tasks dictated^ sOme groupings becoming more stable than 
others. Following a shifting of assignments in the model office, individuals in 
new positions Went to the persons who had held the Jobs previously when diffi- 
culties arose. Small groups formed to work on computer programs, printing a'obSi 
yriqddw displays, luncheon dishes, and engine repairs. Students sometimes con- 
trasted the interactive experience of vocational classes with other classes they 
took where they described the atmosphere as mr-e competitive, students being 
expected to work primarily by themselves. In contrast, in his vocational class 
a student reported. 



WeWe got groups. If you're with one of your friends and you 
get to talk to everybody else, then ^ou don't have as much 
hassle. You don't have to worry about yourself. You've got 
somebody else helping ^u with it. PI us i you're both learn- 
ing at the same time. It's much easier that way. 

Thus ^ the pMcess-driented component of the^ problem focused environment of 
the vocational classroom involved: 1) active mental processing of situations 
arid Information, 2) systematic_ approaches for identifying and dealing With prob- 
lems, and 3) experiences designed to foster responsibility and self-sUfficiehcy 
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within a s&clal setting. The observations and the reports of students and 
teachers alike of the elements of the process were remarkably similar^ with the 
exception of one teacher who felt students learned just as much If he told them 
how to do things as If they had to figure It out by themselves. 



^ grtilftm-j<M^ i«?erat±oits _ "Thlrikiiig through" and Vdevelbprhg self- 
suffici^e^cy? guided more JtechnlM^ which served to deal 
with problems In a systematic, pr manner. To dissect and describe the 
larger process through these activities is admitted iy artificial and misleading; 
it is certainly a situation where the whole equaled more than the sum of its 
partSi Iri additidhv although the elsnents within the larger pr^^^^ will be 
discussed in a Mquencej more ty^^ tliey iccitrred in the dynamic, interac- 
tive manner in ^lassT^obmSi ^ch step being refined and refbr^^ of the 
others. With these reservatibiis in Mrid^ proceed to descn be 
tions_founa _wi thin the proBl em- focused process i claiming that it is sometimes 
necessary and justified to create divisions when more detailed understanding is 
desired. These operations included identifying and defining problems, setting 
goals, generating^ alternative strategies, examining consequences, and refining 
and perfecting solutions. 



_ ft! though se«ril bf_ the^ _p^^ desc^'ied in the first j^rt of this 
chapter were presented to students as dilemmas to solve, students were also 
askfKl to find and d^ The simulated or laboratory 

environments of most of the classrooms offered an ideal setting for this acti- 
vity. 



dby^ a Dibdel office student^ wanted to delete a paragraph 
from the mipbry tj$ewriter._ She pushed the RETURN key and the 
machine returned_ once and then^ didn't respond. The teacher 
leaned over her shoulder and observed, "You're at the bottom." 
Joy said something low and pushed another key; the machine 
moved to the correct spot. The teacher asked » "Now what do 
you want to do?" Joy gave an inaudible reply aiid pushed 
another key-- the deletion was completed ^ She looked up at 
her teacfier, bbvibusly ple^ "Thank ybu," she said, fis 
the teacher began to walk away, he remarked, "I didn't help 
you though. You figured it out yourself." 

An older Ophn Deere tractor sat in the farm shop. It had 
not started since before it was towed into the room at the 
beginning of the quarter^ ft student climbed onto ttie seat 
and tried tb start the engine. There was a Tjw g^^ 
no Ignition^ In- fro^^ of the tractor, a student asked if 
anyone bad checked the spark plugs. _ On the other side of 
the engine, another st:udent pointed to a greasy stain beneath 
the engine and called, "Lookl There's an oil leak!" 

Hhy did figures not balance in the iniwt and the outg^^ srnall distribu- 
ting J)usiness? --Hhat cbiiTd be expected tb be the difficulties encbunter^^ In 
teen-age marriages with small children 7 Why didn't the computer program just 
completed give the expected cattle rationing information? Some described it as 
"trouble shooting," most seemed to recognize that problems themselves were not 
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always simple and apparent i The process of recognizing and defining their 
nature was Impbrtaht and challenging. 

J^-A^pnd part of this problem-f rami ng process concerned whether the 
iresultant dilemma was one with which the grblip could or should deal. Some 
problons were beyond the poJM Whete treatment was wbrlhwhile, wfijle o^^ were 
best delegated to someone else. For exainplei^ shop students examined a battery 
to determine if it shbuW *e serviced; its level of deterioration coupled with 
the cost of rejuvenation contributed to the final decision. The print shop 
teacher as*^ students what they would do if they ware working in a print shop 
and a customer brought in a job with copy similar to that on which they had been 
working. Having strugfled with inadequate equipment and mater ials» the students 
replied that they would "send it out*" Agreeing that it "wasn't worth the 
time," the teacher supported the decision to send it to a specialty shop. He 
punctuated the lesson With the message, "Hhat you've learned today is on your 
final exam!" 

^ Defining the nature of problems and deciding whether or not to focus time 
and energy on them are not incidental el pnents in what is Often called a "prob- 
lem solving process." Since problems in life do not come pre-packaged with 
their critical elements clearly identifiedi the b of framing and 

prioritizing are essential tb funciibnirig effectively in the "real wbrld." 
However i even through prablm ari urilikely tb remain static as they continue to 
be prbbed arid their resolution is undertaken, an initial framing is necessary to 
provide the focus for beginning action. 

By and large, goals were not dealt with in an explicit mariner in mbst bf 
the vocational classrooms that were Observed. It appeared that the individuals 
involved felt the goals were clear arid self-evident: a motor that ran, a print 
job ebmpleted cbrrectly arid bri time, a meal done likewise, a computer program 
that provided prescr^i bed information. Criteria for successful resolution of the 
problems described earlier seemed to be developed externally and were coriveyed 
by the teacher. One might speculate that this situation cbUld have beeri 
designed to simulate the presence of customers or clients Who requested the ser- 
vices of the vocational pr<»gram--aribther reflectiojh of the recreated rwbrld of 
worki" Ori the other harid^^ there was little or rib bperi discusslori of ariyone 
determlnirig the goals br bbjectives of classrbbm experiences in the transcripts 
examiried, other than the abstract notion described by teachers and students 
alike of "thinking though." 

It will be noted, however, that goals are implicit iri the diseussi oris which 
ftllow of alternative means for undertakirig praJbleSi resblutibn arid in the exami- 
natibri bf cbrisequences bf various acti Oris. What is less apparerit is the deyel- 
opmerit of a particular goal from ambrig bthers and the conscious selection of 
iiiearis best deslgried to reach that end. 

There was one notable exception to this situation, the Family Livirig home 
economics class taught a unit in^ which goal -setting arid decision ma ki rig were 
preserited as primary cbflterit. Iri orie exercise bf this unit i students were 
assigned tKe tasks of tderitlfying their Ibrig-rarige goals arid settlrig Inter- 
mediate goals tb everitually meet these ends. They were asked to make decisions 
about the coriseqiierices bf life choices such as marriage, careers, and education. 
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ftfibtfier §bme economjcs class did a vari^^^ In formulating 

a listof basic rights each child held as a human being. More analysis heeds tb 
be conducted of explicit goal-settinjg discussibns and exercises (and bf related 
value exploration) in relation to the other topics or experiences which follow. 

One of the most ndti ceable qual i ti es about the strategi es consi dered i n 
responding to 4)roJSleBis examined in v classrooms js that theiSe strate- 

gies were so often in pluralj^ as b^^^ form.^ Different 

teachers commented several times_ that there was more than one way to accbniplish 
what needed to be done and then actively encouraged students to generate and 
test alternative approaches, they prodded students to broaden the range of 
their solutions with such requests as: "What else could we do?" "How could you 
deal with this problem in another way?" "That is one way. How else?" "Any other 
things you might want tb cut down on?" 



Hontraditional responses by students were generaUy not bnly:^^^ discounted 
but were often received with enthusiasm. A marketing teacher asked his class 
what might be done about employees who took things f^^^^ 

they were "owed" something. A student responded, "Give them employee discounts." 
The teacher paused^ at first appearing somewhat con fus^^^^ The idea then seemed 
to register and he said enthusiastically^ "^Yeah. Give employee discounts. I 
hadn't thbught bf that. Good idea! Right off the top bf his head!" 



Another of the teachers asked how a column bf numbers cou1d_ be added using 
a computer program. A student replied, "I know. I worked on that all day 
yesterday." The teacher asked, "How did you do it?" Thestudent described the 
process he had used. The teacher responded, "That's a neat way of doing it!" 

Sometimes students disagreed with teachers about the best course bf action^ 
Teachers responded with reraarJcs s^^^ work it but for yourself." 

'^Do what you think will work best." ''Up tb >^u_ how you want tb do it." It was 
possible to observe teachers^^f^^^^ from students while 

they encouraged them to explore their own courses of action. 

The ag shop teacher walked over to a group of students who 
were working bh some angle iron fonnsi rdgether thiEiy talked 
about hm to^ get the angles Just ri|[ht. Bn^ the students 
held a square. The teachcjr^ remarked that the bnly way tb 
make sure the angles were j>erfect was to use a hacksaw. A 
student offered another suggestion which was not audible to 
the fieldwofker. The teacher observed, "I suppose that 
would work tod" as he left allowing the student to decide. 



^ Teachers emphasized the importance they felt abbut^ to 

generate ideas for "what to do'' and to choose among them. They spbke about the 

ways they structured the class to provide these experiences for students and the 
role they themselves attempted to play in the process. 



I iee lOLjrol e here to be very laid baciL and 1 et them make 
the choices. _ Tliese 4ire the advanced students, students whb 
have gone through all the basics. I like tb take a secbnd- 
ary role and let them pass or fail on their own. Let them 
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see by tryinj something If : it: works out* how it wbrRs buti 
Is It sattsfactory for their Rind of thing? ... Let theiii 
make the eholeesi 

^^Geftajnly there were tiines when all the teachers demonstrated a single 
recommended approach to certain procedures. Some teachers tended to employ this 
prescriptive technique more than did othjers. On the other hand*^ all the teach^ 
ers who were observed found opportunities to encourage their students to 
generate and explore alternative strategies for approaching problems. A later 
section will discuss in greater depth When this teaching technique was used pri- 
marily to foster self-sufficiency. 

teMinpanying or qccurrinj s^^ after the generation of alternatives came 
the examination of the consequences of various courses of action and Of dif- 
ferent conditions. As Implied in the previous section * Some of this expj oration 
of consequences took place as a resitlt of physically trying ideas but, while 
another equally-important approach involved a mental analysis of expected 
results. 



^^-:^-The "what^ if" discussion and its variations comprised one of the primary 
means of mental 1 y testi ng consequences wi thout actual ly experi ehei ng thei r 
presence in the classroom. In these discussions # teachers— arid bccasibrially 
Students--asked "what if this were done" or "what if that bccurred?" "What if it 
gets colder after you plant?" "Hhat are some bf the pros for keeping a baby" 
"Hhat about (if) when yOu spank a child but tell them not to hit?" "What hap- 
pens if the priritiiij plate is not cleaned thoroughly?" Students were required 
either to draw from their own experiences or to reason logically what might hap- 
pen from other information they knew. 

The "what if" process fostered Skills in astieipati On, av^ the negative 
ramifications Of cOriStrtieti rig harmful anWO*" darigerbus situations. It was not 
iiecessary to rUIri printing jbJSs, to become pregnant, to actually plant crops 
under an conditions, nor to change each part of an engine. Mentally projecting 
the results of diverse scenarios created a broader range of possibilitieSi cori- 
sei^yed tfme and ^iiSi-gy, and modeled a problem solving process that could be used 
In msny tiffer'j»;t settings. 



The cuilverse of this process vas also found in some of the classrooms. It 
fiessib] ' to scrUtiiiize certain consequences in order to assess the aopropri- 
a^acr-si^ jof the actibns that had prereded them. For example^ the printing 
iastractor explained that similar problems occurred with printed products when 
either the jsrinting plate was not clean or when the amberlith was not ettt cbr- 
recMj. Recognl7ing the peculiar flaw in the OUtcOmii it was ^ssible to narrow 
toe rjngs o^f potential problems J ri what had taken place to have brought about 
tha di?f1cultyi Undesirable qualities in plants, individual dishes and meals, 
englrie cperatiori, arid cbmpUter programs were analyzed in a like manner. This 
post hoc cause/effect investigation ms, of course, less reliable—and valid— in 
situations which Involved people and their relationships; probably for this 
reason, anticipating consequences was observed in classrooms primarily studyirig 
these areas while post hoc analysis was riot. 
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The consideration of consequences, actual or projected i was a critical part 
of the "thinking through" process. Consequences provided essential in fbrmati 
neeessary j}oints of rfiftrence^ against which the definition of problems, the 
deterraihatijon of gbalSi and the selection of means Could be Checked and reformed 
If proven junreali&W or jriapprbpriate. The dynamic and interactive nature of 
the pro bl era-oriented process is especially evident when the element of con- 
sequence examination is considered. 

Once a solution to the problem was developed, the process did not 
necessarily seem to come to an end. It was interesting to note that, in many 
respects^ solutions functioned in much the satnje way as did consequences; they 
were not viewed so much as end products as they were indicators of progress 
toward a jnore focused end. An observer felt that a first solution was something 
like a rough clay figure on which much detail work and polishing would Still be 
done. It was similar to the first Jra ft of a manuscript which would undergo 
much editing, fine-tuning, and refinement. 

A weld was coinpletedi The teacher examined it and observed » "That is 

pretty jbod but it cbul d be better. Hhy don ' t you run another one?" Students 
reviewed the castomer cbnimehts oh their noon luneheoh. 0ne in parti CUlaf caught 
their attention: "The sandwiches were burnt." The teacher saii^i "feSi they 
were burnt. What could you have done?" The tyfists gave their completed let^ 
ttrs to the head typist and to the office manager (teacher) fbr review. As 
often as not i the lettefs were returned for retyping, their errors noted. A 
class developed a cbraputer pro grain designed to reduce corn loss. The teacher 
brought the group together with the directive^ "Let's do some correcting. , , , 
What is wrong with this program? What would you do to Mke ^^^^^ correction?" 
In response to a student's suggestion, he noted, "6bod idea. Might want to jbt 
that down in your notes." A little later, he instructed, "Well, get rid of 
that." 

Doing and redoing i trying and retrying, in an environment that allowed and 

expected expen mentation and the setting pro- 

voked one student to explain, "You learn by your mistakes.'! When asked what 
kind of student benefited most from an auto raechahics class^ a teen replied ^ "If 
they take it serious enough and they're not afraid to try things. If they dbh't 
want to try anything so they don't look stupid, then thejr' re not going to gain 
as much because they won't be seeing trial and error there." 

The approach was nbt always easy and its implications necessitated a great 
deal of perseverance bh the part of students and teachers alike. Scenes like 
the following were not uncommon: 

the sg shop teacher walked over to a student who had 
completed a weld and observed that the project needed nuts 
attached to a rod that had Just been Joined by the weld. 
"Too bad we dido'^t think of this earlier he commented. 
The stuHent did not appear discouraged and asked, r Row should 
I break it?" the teacher looked carefully at the weld, ^It 
depends how good your weld is. Vhy don't you go over and get 
the metal -utter and try it?" Before the weld was severed, 
the student had tried three cutters and employed the services 
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of two other students and the teacher. He was then ready to 
begin again. 



. J The degree to which experimentation and rMoing was encouraged or possible 
was different in different classrooms. Some programs such as the printing and 
faod preparation classes were definitely productiqh-oriented and had to meet 
certain expectations and timelines, however , even in these settings, time 
flexibility and oppOrtuiii ties for discussion gave students opportunities to 
refine their work and to learn from mistrials. The educational orientation Of 
the classroom did not appear to be greatly compromised by the product- focused 
nature of the program. 

Pjol ^of Rel evant/Necessary Knowl edge 

The section which follows describes the knowledge base on which rested the 
process activities just discussed. Teachers and students continually tapped 
into this resource as they went about the course of defining and resolving 
probl ems. 

Sourcjs of _ infov. oformatiOn for defining and dealing with the 

pro bl eras found in voce Uss rooms came from several sources and varied 

among the different cU A few used films, speakers; text books and/or 

worksheets Oh a rec a' > however, the problem orientation of the progfaras 

seemed to call for a mo r i exi bl e, sadil^-accessi bl e source Of khowl edge that 
could be tapped immediately, T.Se practical as opposed to the abstract nature of 
the curriCMlum also appeared to open other avenues for infbrmatibh. 



- For these reasons i people become of knowledge. Not 

surprislnglyi teachers imist often provided information in the form of "mini- 
lectures V or demonstrations the problem study process to proceed. 
Some teachers seemed to enjoy opportiinities to exj)lain procedures or to discuss 
alternatives and/or consequences while others preferred to draw in^formation from 
Students through a series of leading questieris. These teachers frequently 
brought the questi Oiling episode to ah end by sipnarizing information often 
drawing out a principle Which explained the cause/effect or other relationship 
of several variables. These principles will be discussed in more detail later. 

§any prbBlems dealt with situations with which students had had experience. 
Consequently, the students themselves had knowledge that^ if skillfully tapped 
and related to the issue at handi contributed to the necessary informatidri base. 
Students were asked the current rate Of m area banks, the kind of 

crops ifflportant to the local geographic area, what happened in their families 
when a rieW -baby came, and the correct kind of light to use with a particular 
film. If students had difficulty answering more technical questions* they were 
frequently directed to books, worksheets, and class notes. 

The print shop teacher askei a small group Of stude^^ what 
happened to the image i<hen to appear oh a 

red background as photographed. Different students made con- 
jectui^s. the teacher replied, "I Tike what you are saying 
but you need to go further." He instructed them to go back 
to a worksheet they had done previously. "It will give you a 
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pretty darn good clue. It's on tfie front side of the Work- 
sheet." 

As sugpsted earlier, pupils also went to their fellow students when they 
needed Infolrmatloji of Ideas to proceed on a task. A typical two-minute interac- 
tion in the foods lab found questions such as the following being asked wU 
the- group x)f ^udents^ "Which desian am I supposed to use to decorate this 
cake?" "How come this is so soft?" (patting the cakejl "Whit si^ze pan^^ 
use?" "How much meat should I use?" A teacher would have had to be omnipresent 
to provide all the desired information; sharing of student knowledge filled the 
void. 

Knowledge al so^ came from tt« labdfatdfy environment which provided oppor- 
tunities to learn from obseryint na^^ phenomena. A teacher sent his class 
off to the shop with urv^mil Jar tools a^^^ Instructions: "Go and try it; see 
how it works." Students H s ten ei carefully to -tfe t1ckijn| sound of the farm 
tractor *s engine; the teacher related th^^^ sound to fx>ssible v^ 

problems. The marketing Instructor organi zed several sales activities through- 
out the school year in which students distributed products, collected money, and 
kept recdrdSi Missing merchand^^^^ Of fast sales, and pro- 

cfastinating sales people pfbvided fuel fbf what should be done "next tiriie^" 



The need for diverse and readily accessible Jcnowl edge prompted teachers to 
instruct students in ways to obtain necessary information themselves for par- 
ticular uses. One of these leys involved honing skills in being able to ask 
good jquestidns. Bel^fe a speaker came to class, a teacher told his students to 
develop thfM questions concerning the agency the speaker^ befofe 
another speaker began his pfesentatibn ^ the gfoup of students was instf ucted to 
"write down questions as we go along that _ybu_ might want to ask Kim." Students 
reflected on questions before they went on field trips; they were asked what 
they would study if they ininted to study eyerythjnj possible about a specific 
topic. A teacher interrupted the flow of discussion to ask, "Is that all you 
need to know? Do you need any more information?" 

„ teafhing whejr ihfof^^^ was needed and How and where one would go to 
obtain it were im^poftant to the problem framing and sol vihg prticess. The skills 
seemed to support and foster the indej)endence and se1f-reliance_qual1ties that 
appeared so closely related to the larger process. Questioning also signaled 
another important attribute. 



I thinlL if students are questioning and asking questions, 
that means that they^jre thinkingi Something on^ I 

Hke kids to ask questions and I feel that that's i sign that 
at least I'm getting them to think. That's really my Kiairi 
objective. 

Kinds of infafmatidn . Most df the knowledge used in classrooms during the 
bbsef vatibn pef ibd was of a procedural or "how td" kind and of a "factual" 
variety^ bath technical in nature. How to make a ijuality print, ebb 
appealing/nutritional meal, balance a budget, and sell a product were discussed 
and practiced. The size of an acre, the kinds of business lettefs, the part of 
an engine were pieces of information students were expected to know and be able 
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to use. Without a dgubtt technical knowledge was Important 1(1 the problem- 
oriented environment of the vocational classrddrfii 



However^ other^foim and, although these may 

have Been- less cowDon or apparent^ they are noteworthy • the first of these 
involved the clariflcatl^ A teacher observed, "So you think fear 

is not really the same as respect/ Students examined the numbers on seed corn 
as theteacher asked, "What does that mean?" A student pondered the cohstruc- 
tion of a computer program indq^^ basis of a proposed command^ "Buti 

doesn't it mean sdmethl^^ else?" If one were planning to use ififohiiati on toward 
a particular gba^l ^ i± j(«s_ essential to have a common ly^agree^^ 
concepts and the elements which comprised them. In some cases, the clarifica- 
tion of these ran Mpts involved rather concrete items; in other cases, the 
issues were quite abstract. 



Occasionally, examination of assumptions was observed, although it was not 
as cjdnMon an iKcurrence as one might have expected. The following Illustrates 
an instance from a classroom in which meanings and assumptions were openly 
discussed: 

teacher: ^So, you're saying parents have to accept some 

things about being a kid?" 
Student: ^Yesh^ S(Hne things you can't change. Nothing will 

be perfects What if you really have an ugly child? 

You have to accept that." 
teacher: 'I see. Some things you can't change." 

However, it was more likely that students and teachers both appeared to 
take for granted that something was desirable (e.g.i to sell as much as 
jMQSsible^ to follisr fashJon and grooming trends ^ and to confarifi to tte wishes of 
eiiipl byers and cl 1 ehts > and didj hot question i ts basi s i ^ Wheti»er dversiglit r»r a 
flm-Cbmmitment te preMMitin^^^ l^ck of discussion of 

assumptions and norms was evident, thus, the p*'^cess of "thinking through" uas 
generally done within some predefined parameters of acceptable practice. 

Another less technical ^rm of knowledge found. in vocational c that 
was related to 4)robl em ew^ will be identified here as abstract or drgar 

nizihg principles. Again^, some teachers were jrSre iiialjhed to encourage 
discussion of this kind of kndwliBdge^ than wre others^ t^e principles served to 
generalize the use of information into clusters of related problems. Relevance 
was raised from the specific^ ^^^^ Often the teacher presented the 

principle after a discussion of specific rules. 

A studeht asked where winter wheat was grown. _0ther students 
suggested parti cul ar states and regi dns ^ After accept i ng 
these r^spdriseSi^ the teacher stated, "You gniw _winter_ wheat 
wherever the ground freezes. _ You need freezing as part of 
the life cycle if it is to reproduce." 

A^ teacher examined a student^s printing plate^ commenting^ 
"Boy^ It's nice when everything foes all right." He ex- 
plained that it was better to test ideas by making blueprints 
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of her jobs firsts rather than wasting plates. "You make 
blueprints rather than plates because you want to save time 
and m6n§y .* 



6ccasj6na11y» examples of ither Mrid^ d^f tbh^fcing were seen^^such 

as analysis, ?0K^_ Let "^s t^^ this apart and share what you know." The problem 
cenlusred envlranment of the classrooms made these elements of higher order prob- 
lem solving "naturals" in daily activities. For this observer, it was exciting 
when they were foundi It would have been more exciting had they taken place mre 
dfteh\ 

_ flses-b1^ iiifonnatibn^ finally^ and in summary^ it can be said that the pool 
of knowledge or Infonnati on and the- thinking through process played back and 
forth at eacft step. Relevant infom^ study and identify prob- 

lems, to set goals, to generate alternative strategies, to examine consequences, 
and In the end to refine solutions. Hhen sufficient Infbrmatlon was lacking for 
undertaklnt S certain oj^rat Ion, students^-and sometimes teac^^ and 
looked elsewhere for what was neMed. Some classrooms foc^ more upon the 
process compbh^^^ problem-oriented environ^ others upoh the knowledge^ 

All recognized and used each In cbihb^i nation with the other as they concentrated 
upon defining and dealing with the problems around which their program 
revolved. 




I ibi^ if sit^enis are ques^mihg md askihg questioi^j 
that means tbmt they're tbinklng. Scmethlng's going on. i 
like kids to ask qaestions and J feei tZiat's a sign that at 
least I'm getting t&em to tbin^. 3%dt '5 really mj main 
objective • (Teacher) 
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CHAPTER VI 
LEARNING TECHNICAL SKILLS 



It Is riot surprising that Observations of secondary vocational education 
prtigraBis and Interviews wl^h jts parti ciparits lead to the identification of 
technical learning as a major dimension or theme of vocational education. 
Bnbedded in the fabric of vocational education Is the underlyirg assumption that 
the learning of technical skills Is an essential aspect of preparation for work. 

Matore^of^ Technical 4^rn1ng 



The terrn "technical'' has e Jsroad range of meanings. The classical Greeks, 
who exerted considerable Influe^ conceived of technical acti- 

vities as having lower status than activities of seemingly greater cognitive 
activity. To the Greeks techne referred to practical, productive activities 
involving ''manual craft'' or ''cunning skill" Which existed Separate and apart 
from scientific (theomtl cat wisdom) or = cognitive (IhteJlectuaV excellence) 
abilities (Kaspfzyki 1980)* To Bel^ore (1986)^ technical learning Is part of the 
process of raatcblng the use of technology with human action. The use of intel- 
lectual processes In conjunction with tools and techniques are not mAy assumed 
to occurs but Is considered necessary for successful life. 

In our observations and 1nterv1ei«^, tte technical learning which occurred 
included both intellectual processes m well aS the develbpent of skill and 
tecHnlqUeSi^ ^th are included In our understanding and operational definition 
of technical learnlngi how to do specific tasks related to work situations. 



Metbods of^-tecbnicaT— tearniirg . Technical learning, like most other forms 
of learning which occur In secondary schools. Involves learning certain concepts 
ami , ttifough praetl ce , beconil nj adept Ifl theif use. This usi is of ten evsi astid 
by stadents' dMotistrationS of partlcular^^^^^ accomplishments of certain 

taskSi or application of technical Ifiarnin^ toward the completion of a par- 
ticular project. In ah office education class, studen^^ work toward the goal of 
attaining a certain typfng speed or a degree of accuracy. In the production 
grapblcs class students demonstrate their knowledge of the concept of Ink and 
water balance on the offset du In distributive education classes 

marketing concepts are applied when some of the students develop their oWh 
entrepreneurship or sales marketing projects for competitive events at the 
district i states and national levels of youth organ IzatlohS. 



Hany of the secondary vocational education programs that were observed 
included simulated wrk activities. Two times a week a home economics food 
service class operated a food service facility, selling lunch to the faculty^ 
administration, and guests. At a secondary vocational Center ^ the office educa- 
tion el assroom Was an actual office. It was located In an area where school 
visitors often perceived the class to be part of the school's secretarial pool. 



♦Theme author was Steve Scholl. 
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Siinilah simUlatioris ^ 6^^^ the other classes we obsefved. In the 

auto nieciianies cliiss, stttderits tboR oh the role of ah auto meehanfc while 
repairlng_ their own automo5iles, Somei^ who were partjcularlj^ adept or 
experienced In the necessary procedures ,r Were allowed to repair the vehicles of 
individuals outside of the sch^^^^ cases, the student would be required 

to discuss the problem with the vehicle's owner and explain the repair prpce^ 
dure. In agriculture many^ o^ activities were, in fact, actual 

farm or fam-related activities i t^^^ involved animal hus- 

bandry^ niachihe ahd equipent maintenanee^ and reebrdkeepihg. 



An 4ntegrri - part of t he^ curricul oiro . Technical learning often seemed 
to be more than Just a theme of secondary yocational education. It was usually 
the fbcus of tlie curriculumi it was what students noticed when asked about the 
class. The nature of technical learning in the curriculum of vocational educa* 
tion was called to our attention in an interview with a vocational director. 

It seo^ lo me that Irt almost ahy Rind of bccupatlohal 
endeavor tftere's _ne©d^ for some types q^f_ skills that you 
acqui f« tliat ^6 mani pul atl ve of ei th«?r tool s and mater 1 al s 
or with people t and those are the things that vocational 
education deals with. 



Ah office Question teacher talked about teehhieal learning in this way: 



In ray Junior class, iffiere I have the office procedures, the 
first month is nothint more than a typing review.^ Then I go 
Into one weejc of basic business math, percentages and deci- 
iHlSi so that they get on the calculators and they know what 
to idb. That's extremely important. Then I have a typing 
packet which has fifty jobs. 

This teacher felt it i^s his duty to instill among his students the importance 
of "having a skill so that you can go out and earn a living." It seer^^d evident 
that his basic assumption was that "there are specific skills you need." If this 
teacher were to excise the technical learning from his courses, what was left 
may be uhreeoghizable as vbeatibnal edueati bh^ 



|n^ the agriculture and graphics classes ^ technical learhihg guided the 
development of a sequence of courses. Teachers in each subject told us that 
technical experiences were offered during one year so that a student would be 
ready for a more difficult experience during a succeeding ^ar. We also were 
aware of situations where the technical learning of a subject was thought to be 
tbb brbad fbr one year In a student's development and students would concen* 
trate oh differeht skills each year. 



A^ notl c eable character^st^ic . In our conversations with secondary voca^ 
tional education students, technical learning was a conspicuous component of 
vocational education. We asked students' for their perception of the purpose of 
theclasSj their reasons for taking class, how they would describe it to a 
friend, how it was meet thg their heeds ^^^^^ they wanted from the class, ahd hbw 
It helped prepare them for what they irtinted to do after high school. Teehhieal 
learning ms the focus of many responses. Some typical responses to the 
question on the purpose of the class were: 
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- to teach kids skills; 

- to learn how the press works; and 

- to teach people about cars, the way they work, minor repairs, arid how to 
fix them. 



Technical learning was also apparent in students' responses to a question 
regarding the two most valuable things learned in the class. The "valuable 
things" which they described were often skills, and included being able to: 

- market and sell goods; 

- operate different types of equipment; and 

- speak to and work witli people. 

students felt vocational e<Niea.ti6n classes were preparing them ^*Uh technical 

skills in different areas such as, printing, commercial cooking, ^if^^aking, and 
farming. 

Observations Of feehriieal Learning 

Secondary vocation education programs in four service areas, agricultyrg 
education, business and office education, home economics education raSd 
industrial education will be describedi The purpose of these descriptions Is 
to portray examples of the technical nature of vocational education in secondary 
school Si 



AgricuHure-iedttcatlon. "Ag mechanics" is a yearlong class for 3uni(srs in 
a roralMiimesota senior high school. It is described in the school's course 
catalogue as a coMrse of: machine and tool safety, project Cost estlMtihg, use 
of repair manuals, mechanics, shop CohstructiOh ^ and repair projects. What this 
means in actual class activities andzthe ambttht of time devoted to each ectivfty 
is indicated by the plan shoWn in Exhibit 1. Although the plan endnred seine 
modifications during the school year, it still accurately reflects the technical 
nature of the curriculum. 

Typically, a day begins with ten to twelve students entering the classroom 
and sitting in chairs along^ rows of tables. After the instructor has taken 
attendance and discussed FFA (Future Farme; of America) bus! ness , the words 
'•Gkay^ let's go to work" or "^0kay, let's p out into the shoj)" are uttered. 
Those who are not involved in further FFA business go through an adjoining door 
into the shop.^ In one corner a student is working to repair one of the electric 
welding machines. A row of tool cabinets covers one walU while overhead doors 
i^lch allow farm machinery such as tractors ano combines to enter are along 
another trail. Some^ students are *©rk1ng together on rewiring a Ford tractor 
while others are repairing the exhault Of a John Beere tr^^^^ In another area 
of the shop a number of other students are welding, some practicing, while 
others are completing actual projects. One project, which is beginning to 
attract the attention of students and Is causing them to leave their own work^ 
Is the Ifliralnent starting of the engine of an old Ford tractor Which has been 
overhauled in this class. On this cold MarcJl day the Overhead door has been 
raised and the tractor positioiied so that its exhaust will not be inhaled by 
those inside. After several unsuccessful attempts, the engine roars to life. 
The students cheer and share in this feeling of accomplishment of bringing this 
Old tractor back to life. ^ 
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ACtiviiy 


8/29 to 9/2 


(1 week) 


SOEP (Supervised Occupational Experience 

Project) 

Shop Safety 

FFA (Future Farmers of America) 


9/6 to 9/23 


(3 weeks) 


2/4 Cycle Engines 


9/6 to 10/14 


(3 weeks) 


Small gasoline Engine Overhaul 


10/17 to 12/9 


(8 weeks) 


Cbmbi nes 


12/12 to 12/16 


(1 week) 


Electricity 


12/19 to 12/21 


(1 week) 


Electric Motors 


1/3/ to 1/13 


(2 weeks) 


Electricity: Shop 


1/16 to 1/27 


(2 weeks) 


Safety 


1/30 to 2/3 


(1 week) 


Machine Maintenance 


2/6 to 2/24 


(3 weeks) 


tractors 


2/27 to 3/9 


(2 weeks) 


Hydraulics 


3/12 to 3/16 


(1 week) 


Tillage 


3/19 to 4/6 


(3 weeks) 


Planters 


4/9 to 4/13 


(1 week) 


Tillage 


4/16 to 4/18 


(1 week) 


Machine Safety 


4/24 to 5/4 


(2 weeks) 


Projects 


5/7 to 5/18 


(2 weeks) 


Concrete 


5/21 to 5/25 


(1 week) 


PI umbi hg 
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1^ _ Technical learning activities also occur in the classroonii As part of 
a unit on planters, the teacher explains the fundamental: concep^^ of mechanical 
planters, and equates the two major types, drum arid dtsR. BUring a subsequent 
audiovisual presentation, the students are given information on: 

- the selection process of a particular type of planter; 

- plant distribution; 

- seed shapes and s 5 ze ; cons i derations ; 

- planter place specifications; and 

- the compatibility between planter plate arid seeds ^ 

The next class iessien^ students are asked to calculate the dimertsions 
necessary ta adjust a particuUr planter to match cultivation equipnent con- 
figured to «Ttain sj»cifi cations, there is also a discession where students 
identify tractor speed, tire inflation, planter drive, wheel size, field con- 
ditions, and the number of cells in the planter's plate* On the third day of 
the planter instructional unit, before their test* the students ar^e informed of 
the various apjJli cations of different plahterSi discuss the manufacturers' 
marketihg techriiques^ and analyze the pressurized drum planter. 



Business and office^dncatton . The model office classroom is a simulation 
of a business office. The simulation is so r?al that the unwary visi tor is 
often fooled, as the^ class appears to be part of the school 's paid clerical arid 
secretarial staff. Rather than being located within a specific x:lassroom, it is 
located in a partitioned office area* Bbserving tKis jituation, one sees dif- 
ftrent students Using various pieces of office equipment: typewriters, com- 
putersi and calculators, while others are conferring with each other regarding 
particular problems they have encountered on the job. One student says, "How's 
it going?" as he walks by some friends. Another student remarked, "I want to go 
on vacation!" The impression is that this is an actual office rather than ah 
office education class. 

„ The specific skills and competencies students acquire iri this class 
are spelled oUt ir» the course outline (see Exhibit 2). The language used would 
be very fawlliar to a person working in a business. 

In this setting, students are performing the roles, for two hours a day, of 
the various anployees of a fictitious paper company. Students seleei "jobs" in 
the different departments, giving them a breadth of experierice. For all pf 
these positions, technical learning is a significant part of the learning pro- 
cess._ The auditor^ who is the head of the statistical department, thinks of the 
job as being "pretty easy" although the student admits to having to learn and 
use different formulas "for certain things" while also remembering "what to do 
for this one and then what to do for the next one*" 



AiflOhg other du'-ZeSi the person presently occupying the position of recep- 
tioriist has been learning how to develop an in-house bulletin, issue cJiecks, and 
make apMntments. Regarding the in-house bulletin the student explains that 
the content has "to be put in my own words and typed out in forms. 
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Exhibit 2 

Skills and Competencies Acquired on Completion of Course 



2. Hordprocessing operator 

3. Reconcile bank statements each month 

4. Receive yiZ forms and do individual tax returns 

I. Conduct staff meetings on pertinent business subjects 

6^ tearh how to ta^e notes at business meetings 

7. Operate and trinscH be oh dictating equiprheht 

8. Refine skills oh calculators and typewriters 

9. Filing techniques 
10. Telephone etiquette 

il • Rou ti ne ban k t ransacti ons 

12. Accounting procedures 



The closest thijig_ to a classroom session which occurs for the class is a 
staff meeting. During t regularly scheduled ineetjngSj different 
make presentations on topics relevant to people in the positions simulated. 
Such things as snployee benefits and recriational activities are topics which 
are discussed^ However, the real objectives of this course are to prepare stu- 
dents for employment outside of the school setting. Exhibit 3 outlines these 
objectives. 



Horn ^^cowmi c^^uca t i on^ . In a real , rather than sim^^^^ 
the food service class of a hijh school operates a restaurant for the school's 
adult staff and their guests. Two days a week the students serve the customers, 
while the other three days are used to prepare the food for the serving days. 
They also make decorated cakes which are sold to members of the commuhity. 

During a preparatibh day, a visit to tne fbod senf^ii^^^^ 
variety of activities. One day the studan^^^^ are gathered together_ in the 
classroom, which is across the hall from their food service area. Sitting at 
cafeteria tables the students » the teacher, and the special education aide are 
wHching a slide/tape pmenta decorating. Although they are atten- 

tive^ thei r teacher has to exert sbifie pressure to get them to accept the fact 
"that although it "^s Friday i we're still going to get_s^^ iwrk ddheJ" After the 
si i de/tape presentation end s^ the students begin decorating their own five-inch 
diameter paper circles with frosting. Some of the students have used ideas from 
magazines for the designs they sketched onto their paper, while others have been 
original and generated their own designs. 



- Some days are also spent bh siich activities as planning meals and taking 
tests . Exhi bi t 4 gives an exampl e bf the Rind bf questions students must 
answer on a test. These particular questions focus on math skills. 
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Exhibit 3 

Bbjeetlves Accomplished at End of Course 



1. Students learn how to utilize their saleable skills in job positions 
and learn and understand the meaning and importance Of neatness and 
accuracy combined with proper and efficient utilizes ion of these 
skills. 



2. Students learn the importance of their job positions in a company^ the 
Inter^relationships of departments, meeting deadlines* and to 
understand their responsibility in making office procedures work effec- 
tively and smoothly. 

3. Students learn to practiCi proper attitudes and work habits in an 
office setting. Many students acquire the forgotten work ethic after 
nine mbhths of Hbdel Office. 

4. The human relations aspect is quite prevalent in the Model Office simu- 
lation. You have many students working together to meet deadlines to 
assure the continuity of the work flow in the office. A student must 
be able to work and get along with co-wbrkers if they are to survive in 
the world of work. 

5. By the time the course is completed, or by the time the employee feels 
ready to tackle the "real world," the gosls of this Model Office is to 
develop further the skills and especially the confidence and assurance 
these students need in order to answer those newspaper advertisements. 
It is the goal Of this Model eff ice to help the students find the posi- 
tion that will satisfy them not only monetarily, but also one into 
which they can fit with ease and find enjoyment. 



1 About half-way through the two- hour period it's ti^me for their break. 
Although they were initially reluctant to begin their activities, only six or 
seven students leave to take time out. When these students return, they and the 
otfiers-are given a demonstration on how to make a rose two different ways. Amid 
exchanges of "Miss L is this good enough?" "Sue, you just need to be a little 
more gentle," they continue their practice at decorating cakes* 

On the days immediately precedihfl a food serving day, the activities 
are soin©*hat different. Glass is usually held across the hall in the food ser- 
vice area* The ftbd service area is partitioned into separate kitchen and 
eating areas on serving days. Visiting on such a day, an observer would find 
the stadents in djfferent areas of the room performing various tasks. Along the 
far rear wall , where the ovens * ranges * and gri 11 s are 1 ocated . three or four 
students are engaged in frying chicken* making soap, or g^^^ sand- 
wiches. Toward the center of the room, on moveable preparation and cutting 
tables* six or seven students are engaged in preparing additional foods. One 
student has a large piece of dough and is rolling it out for cinnamon rolls for 
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tomorrow's me^ At an adjacent table two other students are decorating cakes 
to be entered In a contest. Other students in this area are_ following recipe 
Instructions and cutting^ slicing^ peelingi and combining different ingredients 
for other dishes which are part of the following day's meal. Moving between the 
cabinets and the dishwashiiig station are other students^ They have been 
cleaning the dishes and utensils the_ food preparation people have used and are 
replacing them in their proper location. 



Exhibit 4 
Sample Test Items 



You are the manager of a local restaurant and must take your monthly inventory 
of supplies and calculate ^our percentages. Given the following totals complete 
the surplus and percentSf^s below. 





MdntfiljL 


Inventory Percentage Form 


Food & Spices: 
Preceding Month 
Purchase 


$12,000 
24.500 




Total 






Current Month Inventory 
Total Used 


$9,500 Amount Used 

Gross (Restaurant) Sales $100^000. 


Eiquort 

l^recedihg Month 
Purchase 


$ 4,000 
$ 




Total $27,300 
Current Month Inventory 


1 Amount Used z 
$21^000 Gross Sales (Liquor) $35,000. 


Total Used 




__ . 1 



It is now serving day, and customers ha^^^ entering the eating area. 
Various sj:udents give instructiohs and requests to other students and their 
teacher^ who ir Cfflrittnually "iwrking the crbwd'V with advice and demonstrations. 
?Tel1 them to make up a corn beef sandw "We'll need the 

glass racks later," is a statement made by a food preparer to a dishwasher. 
"Come on guys, they're customers out there who haven't been served!" one student 
says to a group gathered behind the partition. 
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On a mning schedule* students act as Waitersi cooks i dishwashers, 
and^ cashiers along with ottier jobs. The waiters greet the customers at their 
table* take their order, and bring the order to the students in the food pre- 
paration area. They ats^^ table when the customers have left and set 
the table for succeeding customers. 

Once the three waves of approximately sixty cus^tbm^^^^ have eaten, paid 
the student cashier and left, the stJidehts, teacher, and aide serve themselves, 
relax* and eat. However they cannot spend too Ions eating^ as they must clean 
and replace dishes and utensils, wash all the equipment, and clean the floors 
before the bell rings. 



Indu&t rtaT^ edy cation . The auto mechanics class is a one semester, two 
hour class which students can take only once. Typically, arr observer t»i 11 find 
the student working in the shop rather than sitting in their classroom desks 
listening to a lecture Or watching a deradnstration. As we walk through the 
small classrbbjh whicb we CTter f^^ only a few of the twenty-six 

students are here. Me can see many of them on the other side of the glass wall, 
out in the shop. Entering the shop area, we notice two lines Of cars, with some 
simulation systems constructed out of junked autos at the front of brie line. 



Adjacent to the door is a fairly new Oldsmoblle, A student dressed in 
CTveralTs is working furiously Its engine, but has difficulty getting 

It to clear the car ' s frame. Two or three students who gathered around to watch the 
engine xrome out are iioing back to their own work. Behind the Oldsmoblle two 
stadents are lubricating a van which is raised in the air by one of the two 
hydraulic lifts in the shop. They are in the process of working on Unit 4 
(Exhibit 5) of a total of twelve units which make up the course content. 

They begafl their work on the suspension, steering, and drive train unit by 
reading a thirj;een-page section In their textbook. Before lubricatirig the van 
they leave the class room and go to the library's media center. There they 
obtain a filmstrip on vehicle lubri cation* view it in a special room and respond 
to the questions on a corresponding worksheet t Now, using the t^rksheet, they 
are lubricating the suspensibn of the van. They will also change the oil and 
filter^ A similar process of first viewing^ a filmstrip^ then completing 
worksheet^ and then doing shopwork are included In this unit ft>r steering and 
suspension components and the drive shaft and universal Joints. After 
completing the worksheets and performa^^^^ exercises, they will respond to a 
written examination and a teacher-directed performance test. 



Next to the vaji, between the two lines of vehicles, two students are 
changing the tires of a set of wheels. They are engaged In one aspect of the 
unit on wheels and tires. Before changing the tires they also view a filmstrip 
and complete a worksheet. They will also be taking a written examination and a 
performance test on the unit. 

"How you do on the test afficts how many hour^^^ get," the teacher 
remarks to a student who inquired about a written test on the unit. After 
making this cbmmeht the teacher resumes talking to seven or eight students 
gathered around the lift. Which Is supporting a Pontiac station wagon. It's 
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thfe pi irsc .pal's car arid a student who has extensive technical backgrburid : is 
Qverhauli/':' the brakes, talking to the students, the teacher states that when 
tbe "Pontiac came in, the bearing's inner race was moving on the spindle, which 
was iSBasi' sd with a i^Mcrometer and explains, "that's why we're replacing the 
spindle, ton " 



Exhibit 5 
Sample Unit of Instruction 



Unit 14 SBSgEHSIBEi^ STEERING. ANB DRIVE TRAIN 8.5 Hours & 1 Free Day 

* Read - Reader's Digest, pp. 189-202. 

A. Steering and Suspension Fundamentals 

View: FS 1368 While completing corresponding worksheet. 



B. Steering and Suspension Fundamentals 

View: FS 1369 while completing corresponding worksheet. 

C. Vehicle Lubrication - 

View: FS 1588 while completing the corresponding worksheet. 

0. Identify and Inspect Steering and Suspension Components 
Worksheet: Steering and Suspension 

Performance: With a=yeJilcle^a^ised on the hoist , you will be able to 
identify and inspect all parts listed on the Worksheet. See your 
instructor. 

E. ebmpleteAutdradbile Lubrication and Safety Inspection 
Worksheet: Safity Checklist i 

Performance:- Service a vehicle on the hoist according to the worksheet. 
This includes an oil cliapge and oil filter change . 

F. Ball Joint Inspection and Replacement 

View: FS 1958 while completing the corresponding worksheet. 
Performance: None required. 

G. Drive Shaft and Universal Joints 

View: FS 2013 while completing the corresponding worksheet. 
Reference: Reader's Digest Text, pp. 451-452. 
Perforwance: D S A Universal Joint 



H. Unit #4 Written Exam (Hultiple choice exam based on worksheets.) 

I. Unit 14 Performance Exam 
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After the initial claiifraom _ IflStri't^i 'n d&ys and six te eight: weefes of 
mrk on t?sks in the SM?^ tne class r;tm£s class room^ 

ttons Oh ignition Md fHfef sy&teniis-. i^irjng ijhe classroom session the teacher 
dlstriliutes a simplified diagram of the components of an ianition system. He 
aslcs them to draw lines connecting the terminals of each component. "You need 
to understand this if you want to be a mechanic, but you don't need to be a com- 
puter expert," he remarks as he puts a similar diagram on the overhead projec- 
tor. 



_ using actual automobile compqrierits, the teacher discusses each one and 
explains its function in the primary and sew^ Ignition systems. Concepts 
included in this discussion include firing order, high voltage/low voltage cir- 
cuits, and dwell angle ^ Later, the teacher gives students a distributor and 
asks them to replace the ignition points and properly set the gap between them. 
The following day the students receive the same diagram of ignition system com- 
ponents as the previous day, this time most of them are able to accurately 
indicate the proper wiring connections ^ 

------ After additional d^isjM ignitfbn ststems, the group goes out into 

the shop area to connect the large electronic ergine analyzer to the "shojj" car. 
However, the car has been specially prepared for* the occasion and will not 
Start, The teacher uses this as a trouble shooting exercise fOr the students to 
locate tne probleins he has caused: a loose battery cables closed igniti bh 
points i incorrect firing Order and incorrect timing setting. At the end of this 
1 BStf'ucti oh bh I ignition and fuel systems, the class is given a wr. ten examina- 
tlbn (Exhibit 6), 



Xntent/ResuUr Why ts^ tt^Therfr ? 

technical learning functions as a facilitator of three prt';:;-i;es j deyelbp^ 
ment of technical skills, provision of an alternative learning environment, and 
prombtibri of students* ihterpersbnal skills. Through technical learning, stu- 
dents develop actual job or work skills. This skill development occurs in a 
context different from other classes, and contributes to students' sense of 
self. 

SkllT _ devel opment , Students often desjcri bed the -develbpmeht of tech- 
nical ~IFnTF~wll~OHF~Of the fiiOst valuable things they learned in the class. 
Sbmei students demonstrated ah understanding of the relatibnship between tech- 
nical learning and their future. For one student skill development resulted in 
knowi'.g: "How to look fbr a job," and "How to be a wise consumer." 

Students also indicated an awareness that the skills tliey were deve- 
loping in thfir vocational education cUsses would M useful in the world of 
worki "Jt will prepare you for a job later bh in life,'^ was how bhe student 
responded to being asked about the purpose of the production graphics class.v 
Asked how the food service class was "meeting your needs and interests," one 
Student replied by describing the transition from school to work using skills 
developed in vocational education. 
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Exhibit 6 
Sample Unit Examination 



1. bist the six circuits of the typical carburatbr. 
a; 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f* 

2. What type of two-barrel citburatOr Is often used on 4-cylihder engines to 
provide good fuel economy and^ good power when needed? 



3. What part Of the earburator Is designed to open the choke a fraction of ah 
Inch as soon aS the engine starts? 



4. How many valves does the typical fuel pump contain? 

5. the exhaust gas analyzer In our shop measures what two substances? 

6. The length of time (In distributor degrees) that the points are closed Is 
called 



7. The device that causes the coll to operate better and to make the breaker 
points last longer Is called the 

8. Host automobiles have two automatic timing advance devices - name them. 
& 

9. Breaker points can be set with either a feeler gaiige or a 



Id. The three major sources of vehicle emissions are 
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I really thfnk It's teaching me a lot of things about cake 
(lecdratihgi because I really didn't know anything about that 
before I ca«e in here. And « plus j this will gi?e ne a lot of 
experience^ I think, for going out and getting Jobs. Because 
on appll cat Ions t I can put doMi that I have sone experience 
in the kitchen and stuff like that. I think it's been very 
helpful in ay career ^ 



_ In some situations i such as i/i the office occupations and distributive 
education classesj the transition process was facilitated by supervised work 
experiences. These situations involved technical skill development in the 
classroom during one school year with the following year focusing en both 
classroom and mrk experience. This process was described by a student in an 
office occupations class. 

ielli at first >^u have to take a year of his class of, like 
working on different machines . . . then the next year you go 
on the Job. . . . It's a neat thing to do. 

Teachers feel that getting the "hands-on experience firU** was critical to deve- 
loping students' ability for securing enployment iii a related vocational area. 
Getting the student to produce work of "good quality" was the teacher's objec- 
tive in Boving students from technical skills tcwards employment. 

IMep endent ti Ving goaU . The skills developed included the skills of 
obtaining credit, fiirnlshing an apartment, planning a budget, or making deci^ 
si ons regarding sexuality in interpersonal relationships. Although these skills 
received heavy imphasls in the home jeconOiiii^s classes, independent living skills 
were also an Important cdhsidefation for teachers in other areas. There was an 
l«rareness among teachers that although many of the students would not become 
i£hanicsi office these skills would still be Important to 

students as tdey made their t«y In society. The teachers were aware that typing 
skills could be used to put students through school or that many students in the 
auto mechanics class Just wanted to know how "to fix jny car." This amireness 
was expressed by an -inriculture teacher who realized that his students were 
developing skills useful in farming bUt also in other areas of the students' 
lives. 

I Juess I would see them as providing background for stu- 
dents who were interested in one of two things or probably 
both. One in pursuing such things as ag or shop courses; 
this to beef up their backgniund when they get a Job. If 
thi^ can tMilld tjwir own garage ^r If they are a hobby 
farmers If they can rejMlr their mm tractor or also in an 
exploratory basis for the careers sj)«:ifically in the voca- 
tional aretj such as a teacher, for example, or such as an 
agri-business person or a mechanic or whatever. 
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Providing an _ alternative typeij>^ Te a rniir<r . Technical 1 earning in secondary 
yocatienai education programs is also directed at providing a different type of 
learning experience for students. Often this alternative learning experience is 
designed for students not In the school's college preparation program. One 
superintendent acknowledged that, 
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II stodeni takijig a Series In home economics or a series In 
Industrial arts or a series in agriculture more than likely 
Is not going to college; 

It ifias thought that these students "come in . . . looking for specific job 
^MTIs. Jiecause thty are not going to do anything more (in formal education) 
afteif high schools" 

Whers felt pat vocational educators needed to develop the "whole person " 
by "challenging the j)erson with a variety of tasks." To accomplish thjs goal ^ 
theory was Integrated with practice in an attempt to balance cognitive and 
intellectual activities with skill-based, hands-on activities, while coiitlnoSng 
to encourage students to have fun. This need ftr integration of theory, baliiice 
between cognitive and psychomotor skills* and student enjoyment, were contained 
in a statement made by one Of the teachers ^ 

I think the theory can be made more Am, more enjoyable and 
laid out In a way that they can feel more progress and 
■leaning. tf It was carefully delivered, for example, 
interactive computer with video diski then you could lay some 
theory Om It's j^t to be more entertaining though, more 
real. If that theory is interspersed with some hands-on , 
kind of keep them awake and off their fanny, then I think you 
could lay the theory on them. 

to one Of the students in that teacher's class, the difference between that 
class and Other classes was apparent. 

It's hot like tafclhg a lot of notes and then taking a test 
on It. It's more like learning about It and doing It, arid 
then remembering what you've done. 

Besides serving as a vehicle to Integrate theory, technical learning 
also functioned to balance the cognitive aspects and technical learning. To 
some students ,^ vocatib^iial edueatlOT skills class th^n a mind 

class," while adults acknowledged^ that" everyone learns in different ways," and 
that because vocational education was "not as theoretical, some kids learn 
better that way." This was especially true for the student who observed that 
technical learning of specific skills leads to knowledge of other, previously 
unknown Skills^ 

it* s hot like doing the same Jort of thing over and over. 
1% also teaches me many skills I didn't think I had l»^fore. 



Self 4tnd ^oeiaj^ skitU . Technical learning js also associated with stu^ 
dents' develojunent of skills Involving the enhancement «f their sense of self 
and their ibllity to Interact with others. By enfaglng In a learning process In 
which they develop certain tecMica Is kills students become iwore confident in 
their own ability. To one teacher this meant that "It teaches them what they're 
good at." As a result of the recognitij)n students receive for their wOrk* their 
ability to accomplish that work and belng^ able to quickly notice those 
accomplishments, students developed qualities of self •'confidence and leadership. 
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Sinfi_ teacher described a process in his instructional prejjfaiii in Mhicfi stddehts 
continually were experiencing a "variety of techhicaV chill eng^^^ wSi_ch led to 
the developnent of a positive imag& of themsel^^^^ notion Was siapported by 

a student who described ItoW this self-confidence helped her address a technical 
problem on her dm. "My car breaks down and I feel so great because I know 
what's wrong with it." 

„ .^_ The challenge of having to work cooperatively with dtfiirs to l^arh 
technical skil 1 s was suggested as contributirig to the develbpment of interper- 
sonal skills. A student in the food service program compared the cooperation 
required in food Service operations with the cooperation needed on an athletic 
team. 

It does^ake J lot ^^^^ to do it. Like let's say I 

have something on the stove and somebody else has somethlngi 
and If nobody ejse told me It would just burn* iteid^ like If 
you're on dishMashing and something's hot and nobody tells 
yoUi you're eventually 4onna 5um yourself . fou just have to 
have a lot of communication going on ,^ teamwork, mostly team- 
work. It's like basketball players, when they're on the 
court they need communication and teamwork and that's What We 
need in there. 



Others thought that learning different technical skills led to leadership 
and responsibility. As students would become more skilled as they progressed 
through related vocational education classes, they were called upon to help 
other students and leadership and responsibility were thought to develop as a 
result. Having to help others "makes you a little mere responsible'' and causes 
the student to be seen as a "leader" by others. Therefore students "Are no 
only learning a skill* but they're learning about managing themselves." 



TKeJEe e hh iq u e Inv olved jj^ technica l Sk i44s 

One aspect of technical learning involves learnihg the techniques asso- 
ciated with technical skill Si Teehhiques are the styles associated with tech- 
nical skins For example, a technical skill in auto mechanics is the ability 
to replace the brake |iads on ah aotombbile. One technique involved in this 
skill Js the parti colar way a student may have for tightening bolts without 
getting them too tight. However, there is not a definite line of demarcation 
between skill and technique. Although technique can be a mechanic's own method 
of tightening bolts, it becomes a skill when overhauling engine because then 
bolts must be tightened to specific settings with a special tool. Generally a 
technique contribates to^fficiehcy of a skill , and can Influence the outcome of 
technical J ear^i lag. Inu printing, while the technical skill of operating an off- 
set dupl icator may Include adjusting the machine, preparing the plate^ and 
triping the printed stock, there are certain techniques Involved which deter- 
mine the success or failure of the process. A student JiaVing the 5k11 1 to pre- 
pare a pi ate L and set-up the duplicator will be iinalile to print many copies 
without Ifflperfjections unless that JtudMt has the tecfiniqae of main- 

taining the adjustment of the duplicator's feed and delivery systems, ink and 
water balance, and handling of freshly printed stock. 
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_It_was difficult to find explicit evidence of tec' riiques being the goal of 
Instruction In the programs we Observed, but we did observe de facto evidence of 
their existence. Technical skills in food service included the ability to 
assrmble and correctly combine the ing^redients for a fish entree. The tech- 
niques associated with this skill *Buld include tHe degree of efficiency in 
which the materials were assembled and the marirter in which they w&re cooked. 
The students ability to prepare food which was tasty, not burned ^ and served iri 
ari attractive manner indicated their development of both skills and techniques. 

In one asriculture class, mention was often made of the fact that students 
enrolled in the program were not actually IJving on farms, there were many stu- 
dents who resiilsd "in town" or on "hobby fa^ The teacher wanted the stu- 
dents to be awr.rf: wf the Jiay ikr wtiich activities occurred oh i farm. In this 
class, techhir^J ^^^^ seed seljcti^n^ row S|lacihg, and fer- 

tnfzer appli cation ._ Technique would evolve from the experience of living on a 
farsn and haying the broad, contextual perspective resulting from that 
experience. Corn planting would not be considered j'ust a seed planting exer- 
cise^ bMt 5r activity which fits into the survival process of the farm. 

_5n a ^roader scales- the^ student •5_ attitude toward wrk, or work ethiCi 
which was discussed as part of tfie hi^erarchlcaT concept of technical learining 
and which is often a result of iincremental work experiences, is also part of 
technique. Studtnts with this technique, o being conscientious workers, were 
dfteii positively valued by their teachers and receivecl encouragement and rein- 
fdrcemeht for their efforts. In many of the situations: office work^ food ser- 
vice^ retail sales or auto mechanics, the technique of wariting to work to please 
soniMne, or do a good job was closely related to the student's success with 
related technical skills. 



Postscript 



Jt's not ii^e taJkisg a 2^ of ^ies a^d taking a test aa 
ii» it's more iiJte learning about it and doing lif and then 
remen&ering nAat you've done, (istitdent) 
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CHAPTER VII 
EXPLORING LIFE ROLES* 



^ One of the purpK)ses of vocational education has been to allow students 
to explore various occupations in an effort to help tjierh jna foe informed career 
decisions. He found this process taking place in vocational education classes. 



Super^ Stari^lievsky^ Mathlin^ and dordan_ (19^^ describes exploration as 
"activities, mental or physical,^ undertaken with the avowed or unconscious pur- 
pose or hope of el ici^^^ oneself or one's eivironmantj or of 
verifying, or arriving at a basis for the decision, conclusion^ sblutlon^zbr 
hypothesis, or of being entertained s challen^^^^^ stifpulated" (pp. 57-58]. 
Super's definition focits^^^ ptheri rig infbrraati bh arid thinking about that 
irifonhatibri iri tenhs bf bnfe_*s own career choice. The terms we will use to 
describe this proces^s are SM and scrutinizing. Students who are in the 
process of search f^^tg are finding out who they are, what they can do^ and what 
exists for them in the world of mi h. Scrut^'nizirig is a process by which stu- 
dents attempt to thoroughly exi^j-ine :,He irifbrtijation pthered through 
searching and inquiry ap|/lies tc : if lives^ The studerits may ask such 
questions as "Do I like this?" '*i$_th< for me?" Students are making an 
effort to think about a particular career Jn relation to their own skills and 
iriterests. 

This theme will begin with a discussion of axplbratiori as a purpose bf 
vocational educatiori. The process of exploration will then be described as 
searching^ then scrutiriizirig. 

£xplbrati ba as ^ Jjur pose 



In the interviews which were conducted with teachersi^ couriselorSi 
principals, vocational directors ,^ and supertritendentSi each res^^^ was giveri 
the opportunity to pribritlze three purposes of voiatibrial edticatlbri. These 
purposes ijicluded explbratiori bf careers^ tralriirig for specific jobs, and pre- 
paratibri for further educatibri_. E^rl^^^atibn of carreers was seen as a high 
priority in terms of purpose of vocc:::iGnal education at the secondary level. 
Different re^rons were given for assigning a high priority to exploration. 

Students change their minds too often to be able to do more 
thari explore while at secoridary school age. 

Students need to have a chance and a time to get exposure 
to different areas. 

Students need the opportunity to know if they will like or 
enjoy soiiiethlrig. 



*Theme author was Steve ScholK 
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students need to receive "Hands on experieri that they 
don^t get « « • In a lot of other classes." 

High school Itself "Is Just very exploratory." 

Even those who did not see exploration as a high prior 

"there needs to be more career exploration" but that it should begin earlier^ 
before students reach high school. This perspective was explieitely stated by 
one teacher. 

Career exj)1 oration. We've ft^t remember that to have a 
fiiwtional society that's ecv r.. : :dlly productive «iid meri- 
tally and teehndldgjcall^ prddUviive^ we're joing to have to 
tase paopl e tfiat endoy what th^^ are doing, feeling that they 
mke good cHaices, being able to put their whble effdrts into 
It. ^ • . And I thlnR-^u have to start get tijig people to 
think about those things at a younger age. I don't mean that 
you should take away their childhood, but I certainly think 
that by the time they^ re thirteen or fourteen ^ears of age 
they better start thinking about some of these things. . . . 
Because how many times do yoii hear about the kid who's a 
sophomore in college and he's trying to decide what to do? 



Even thouth they were only asked to j)ri ori ti ze the different purposes , 
some of the school adults also volunteered their feedings about the appropriate- 
ness of specific job training at the secondary school level. There was 
Agreement among the fe^ that high sch^nls were not an appropriate site 

for specific job training. The reason given was that secondary schr^Sl was too 
early to begin channeling students who are only fturteen to sixteen y^ars of age 
into specific jobs,_ and that ''You are taking too many other opportunities away 
from students by emphasizing one direction." 

Exploration for Who ? 

^ - Although many of the responses indicated that exploration should receive 
the highest priority within vocational education, there was some question 
whether all students should be included in explbratory vocational education. 
Students' individual differences were noted, and it was suggested that oppor- 
tunity for vocational exploration would be inore appropriate for certain" types" 
of students i Some adults thought expl oration would be more appropriate for 
those who were not yet sure of their career direction ^ while others thought of 
vocational education as having varying purposes for students. 



For some it's purely a course to explore. JJthers know 
ahead of time that this is what they like to do. For them 
it (vocational education) has that purpose, a preparation. 
For some it has just the purpose of another subject. 

- - ExploMtory activiti^^ however^, were more often recbmmehded for just 
the"fion^academic'' or "vocational" students. It was felt that these students 
needed explpratory activities to help them select a field for future work or 
just to keep them coming to school. 
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There are a 16t of kids that are not academically interested 
in_ those so-called "academic thi5|s,^ Not that they're not 
Intelligent I but their interests lie in vocational areas* So 
why ishouldn't we provide that for them? 

Others thought explbratqrya^ for the porpose of developing "an 

awareness of the whole process of our economy and the different facets of levels 
of employment and the kinds of training that are available." 



One level of exploratory activities in vocational education occurred in the 
form of Jtudthts' searching. Frequently it was the intent of teachers and other 
school adults f^r vocational education "To go beyond what they (students) 
already know" and have the students develop a sense of direction in their lives. 
One teacher commented that vocational education 51 vis studeh^^^ a direction * ft 
vocational director explained tha^ being able to look at 

some occupatidns and make some realistic decisions prior to graduating froin high 
school He perceived vocational education students as having an experience 
similar to his own. 

Well, when I look at voc ed the only thing l ean do is go 
back to my own hijh school Heducatidh^^ I can look at how it 
worked for me * That finally gavj me directibii ifhen I was in 
high school and I think that^s whatour programs do moreso 
than anything else . . • when a lot of students leave here 
they know where they ar^ going. They've got their lives 
planned out. 

;ve found that students searching to achieve a sense of direction in their 1ive« 
Helped them find out ^Ho thei re^ what they can do, and what orcupat' -r; 
opportunities are "out there i" 

F inding but who yotr are . The searchiaj and inquiring aspects of explora- 
tion resulted in students learning more about themselves, particularly "who they 
are." One teacher put it in the context of leading to an eventual career. 

But it is still learning about yourself ^ and when you learn 
about yourself ybU will decide what you want to do, how far 
^u mht to go with it, and then you've got your tools you 
carry along with you. 

As expressed by a counselor, vocational educatidn "gives the students dppdr- 
tunities to find out who the^ are and where they are and where they want to go." 
Students also expressed similar ^rceptidns of those general processes of 
expldratidhi In students' mrds the gJrpdse of the class included such phrases 
as "to know yourself" and "learning about myself and others.'* 



W nding out w hat you can do . A second aspect of students' sejpching was 
learning what they could do « Accordini^to one teacher^ "If the student has some 
self-confidence, some belief in himself or herself and knows what is out there" 
then the student will "know what to shoot for, what to think about." 
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Studerits Were perceived by school adults as_trying to learn what they could 
do io give themselves career direction. For some It involved contemplation. 

And then there are students that are just wondering if they 
like foods or if tht^ like autoinotlye. Hondering ii" they 
like to work with woods or metals or in the food area. 

For others there was iridre invblvement. 

I do see studM that are here exploring what area, what 
career area their choice will be. I see them looking at, I 
would like to be a chef^ and trying, actually trying It out, 
trying cooking. 

A:^ a result of this awareness i a counselor thought^ 

If It makes them amre of other types of careers that are out 
there, that might spark an interest (in) some skill areas 
that they want to pursue. 



By knowing of their ability to perform specific skfllSi this counselor felt stu- 
dents had a "background so that they can further their education In specific 
areas out of school." 

Students also became aware that vocational education was associated with 
understanding what whey could do^ While ^m^^ stated that they were able to 
develop "an Insight on ^ur Ibilittes" others cited fibrle specific examples of 
knowing what they could do i_ Among these were references to being able to ignore 
disturbances while working, accepting responsibilities, and having career 
Interests become consistent with persona! characteristics. 

Fi nding out what's gu t there . In addition to students finding out about 
t hesrsil yes and the i r ibi 1 i t i is through t^e searching and inquiring phase of 
exploration^ students also ijivi&stlgate ^«4ssible career ^sltibns, Hariy bf-the 
respondents made statements felt it ifias ah intention bf students 

In vocational education courses to discover career opportunities. According to 
one principal, vocational education provides the following: 

An exploratory experience i letting students knott what the 
world lif work is all about and jwhat the ^sii bill ties are 
with hands-on typi^ jobs .^ . ^ fcid maybe even giving theiii the 
go-ahead to gb bn to become engineers and go to a higher 
level of what they're experiencing in Junior high or high 
school . 

It increased (op|K)rtunities) because it shows than the wide 
variety of things, of different areas that they could go 
intb^ 



A counselor had similar experiences with students. 

I think some of them find their career while they're in high 
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school. A number of mine have and it's through the voca- 
tional programs. 



Students also described how vocational education courses assisted: theiii in 

learning about career opportunities. Below are some responses from students- 
Interviewer: What are the two most valuable things you have 
- learned iR this class? 

Student: An Ida of a career choice. 

Interyjewer: Why are J^u takifig this cl^ 

Student: To leam about marketing and to find but some 
careers* 

Interviewer: Does this course help prepare you for what you're 
planning to do five years after you leave high 
school ? 

Student: Yes. It gives me Insight on what jobs are in 
marketing. 

Scrutinizing 



The second part of exploration is scrutirjizing. Scrutinizing involves stu- 
dents talcing a closer look at a vocation. Scrutinizing ifivolves aski- , such 
questions as, "Do I like this?" and "Is It for me?" Students hecaine engaged in 
'^rutinizing behavior through their desire to determtne wtiether a particular 
eer «ias something which was appropriate for them. This involved questioning 
3ther a vjcational e(»»j£at1'»n class was^ sbmethinj a student liked or was "for 
inei" Some stiMents enrolled in a vocational course for the specific purpose of 
trying but a career. Other students realized after being enrolled in e class 
whether or not a career was for them. 



i nten d ed ^scr ^itiny . Some students enrolled in vocational educatibh cburses 
for the specific purpose of "trying out" career options. Students stated that 
they were taking a vocational cdycation course "tb learn about working in the 
business worlds" A cbunselbr explained it this way: 

They don't really know what's out there and what they want to 
do. So they kind of play around with some of these courses 
to see, gee« would I be Interested In this? So I'll take a 
couple as classes and I'll take a shop class and . . . kind 
of see what I' in gbod at. 



ethers, whb were approaching their entry into the real world, were beginning to 

put their course selections into a career-and-life-role context* An example of 

the life-role context^ involving marriage and family decisions was described by 
a student In a home economics class. 

they always sayi senior, you're going to graduate, get 
married, liaye kids. Well, I'm going to school and I think 
that after school my boyfriend and I might get married and so 
I kind bf think this Is helping me to look and see. Is he 
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the one I Jant? _ Are we going to be able to 11ve_tbgetfier? 
Is this the right kind of 1oye that we can build a marriage 
on? that's what I think Vui getting out of it. 



A superintendent ststed that students enrolled In vocational education to 
get ^the oppdrtuhlty to find out If they real Ijf think they would eti^oy it . i ^ 
but I tbink that the mist Important thing Is that you develop a liking for that 
type of Job and an„ -gpeciatidn for the skills It required^" A counselor 
stated that students tried to J^keep choices open" and after consideration 
of the choices "then you can narrow things down." This view was 
shared by another counselor who stated ttiat only by taking a course 
could students learn if they really wanted to pursue an occupational 
Interest. 

How do you know if you are really gbirigtb like photographies 
or nott If you don't have a course in it? 

Students shared these reasons for enrolling in courses.' 

to see if I would like to go Into this field. 



I wondered hbw_r would like working in bur office compared tb 
other occupations I am also Interested in. 

Results of scrutiny . For some students^ questioning whether a career was 
for tHem resulted from having been in a vocational education class. 



1 knew before V^t I Itked typwr iters and playing with 
calculators anjf »rftihg hot^ and stuff . I knew I liked to 
do that, but aV : pieces just came together right in the 
office. 

It was evident that future life-roles were also questioned. One student 
indicated siich scrutiny as a result of her participation in a family life class. 



I^ve always wanted to get married. Every Tittle girUs 
dream. But I can see in iigfself, right now that Hve got 
rpmantic love* that's what she (the teacher) pointed put 
to me and that I would no way near be ready to get married 
and if I did I'd probably end in divorce and I'd be just 
another statlstiCiT That wouldh' be good, so it's helped me 
to realise what I'm doing now rather than realize it ten 
years down the road. 

Similar perceptions were expressed by adults. A principal remarked that 
"these kids find out if they really, in fact, do want to do what they're doing 
in class^" A vocational director indicted that "sometimes they learn they don't 
like that kind of work." 



Sbme students were able tb explicitly verbalize the results ^f scrutl- 
ni^iing. They found that certain career activities we?"e for them. 
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It let me find out that I like Working on the adding machines 
and muld like to do that. 

Helped me to make sure it was what I wanted. 



Some students decided jibt to pursue a certain career after experiencing it in a 
vocational education class. 

IcrutinizinJ to^ In most caseSt hands-on activities in 

simulated situations were used to provide students with an opportunity to 
experience a certain career. While students in agriculture managied_ farm 
accounts and raised ^rain and livestock^ students in other areas worked in 
simulated offices and printing plants, or Worked as sales managers or auto 
mechanics^ 

In the homes economics classes, focus varied from an actual food service 
operation to students' life roles. In the latter classv students discuss 
"some of thi pros and cons of keeping a balxy*"^^^" to 
have children^" and the nature of mature ldve_and reasons for marriage^ While 
scrutinizing their career options^ students were also able to develop attitudes 
toward various life and family roles, realizing that with some, you "can't just 
pick up and go." 

Un derstan ding^ 4i>orj^ and roles. Our data indicated that an outcome 

of vocational education is the exploration of both work roles and family roles. 
THpy discussed the^ differerice!^ between rdortgages and loans ^ famil^y respbn^ 
sibilitieSi and keeping accursite financial records. Even when career roles 
were tHisf focus of the class ^ students were able to understand the application to 
life roles. This was expressed by a student who understood that the office 
simulation exj)erience also h her learn "how to deal with people*" of by a 
home economics student who felt the purpose of the classi in addition to 
learning Job skills was . . to cope with life* at work, harassment, not 
living at home." 

Develdpihg a "taste ." through different experiences, students In vocational 

education classes^ get a "taste" of roles and responsibilities, generally through 
simulation and_ practice. They developed an understanding of the necessary 
skills for particular roles and the application of those skills to particular 
problems. A counselor described Itas "getting a taste of the career afeai" To 
a graphics student* it was "to give kids an insight on what it's all about and 
try arid teach them the basics of wha^ to do and how it can be done." 

Ranyof the experiences Involved si hiulated experiences. In an auto mecha- 
nics class the instructor told a student that a mechanic in a shop "making 
thirty dollar* an hour" wou ^n't waste time cleaning spark plugs,^ "because 
people can't irford to pay" for the mechanic's tii.,- compared to the expense of 
replacement. In other classes* simulation involved the i^hole class becoming a 
functioning unit ^ such as an actual business office, a prihtihg plants or a food 
service outlets 

Although simulation was o'^ten used for providing a "taste" of a career, the 
process of loarning lob skills through practice and specialization was also 
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noticeable and often observed as: a part of the siiSulatiori aetivi^ Daily^ 
during the course cif our qbs^erva^tlonii classes of students were observed ty^^ 
printing^ preparing and serving food repairing engines^_ planning sales, eSci 
This ; ; opportunity to practice things that they're good at," gav« students 
thefr "taste" of roles ar^rf responsibilities by having them "understand what 
^u-ve got to dp t^3 pake it work put right,'' while getting "experience in a 
f j^ld of mrk they mijght want to ^t into * OrfjB superlhtendeftt stated that 
'S^'m^ii practicing^ s*illSi "they* ve learned 'thing about what it takes tb db 
^_ certain jo bi" This knowledge^^^ gained^ thriuigh ari ex^^^^^ specific skills 

and opportunities allows students to practice and apply those skills. It also 
allows students to make critical choices and decide exactly what is good for 
them. 

Students also thought that understanding ths nature of work was a result of 
their exploratory experi^^^^^^ in vocational educatioft, "It Sakes^u understand 
TOre abcwt working on and everything i" explai brie studerit. Aribther 

student added, "It shows you what the real workirig world will be like." 

A different Perceptiofl 

It is evident that vocatiPrial education is an ^expl oratory Ptocms 
students develop an iiridei^tarid i rig of career roTe^^^^ It seems that students get 
the i ppbrtuiii ty to actual 1 y exper ierice rol e res porisi bi 1 i ti^s ^ deternii ril rig how 
compatible their skills^ are ^ith^ the res^^ However, for 

a nuinber of students the important ^rt of voca^^^^ per- 
ceived as exploratiorijt j«it as Job preparation. One student said that there were 
students ". . . i^o might know what they're goins to be going into." By having 
a clearer understanding of their career direction, vocatipnal education for 
these students would riot be exploratory, since they are past that stage in their 
immediate vbcatiorial development ^ 

A principal said that dlff>v?^(!rit studeriti have djfferent needs and^ there- 
fore , vocational education should ser:*e different purposes for varices students. 
For some it's purely a course to explore, dthers know ahead of time what they 
want to do. 



- It is possible that the existence of diffe^r^^^^ aprig_ sluderits 

of-^ether vocational education i&xp^^^^ br_preparatibn is 

indeed a function of the studente/ level of vocatio development arid their 
contextual ci rcumstances . For students who liave very few options or students 
whose level of vocational developent is 'iS pec i ally high, vocational education 
in secondary schools may be perceived as preparation. 



Btit it is stiii ieaj»i^ ypurmelff and wlien gott ieitrn 

aioit god^elf g&BLwik^ d^ide abat you want to do^ bcm tar 
Mmt_to go wi^ itf ^d tbm you've ydt your tools you 
carry sioog ^th you. (teadher} 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LEARNING TQ WORK TOGETHER* 



^^^ t^N!^ning to wrk with others is a skilV we all utilize to some extent 
throughout our lives, occupationally and personally. In most occupations it is 
expected that individuals jwrk together so that some product can be efficiently 
produced. In our personal aad family lives, getting along with others is also 
an linportant sMlU As ie oBserved vocational education classes, we developed 
an appreciation and understand learning to work togetlier is ah 

Integral |«rt of the voca^^^ classroom experience* There were 

times when the students encountered conflict or did not do their part and the 
entire process broke down; It all seem^ to be part of learning. Efforts were 
nade to get everyone back on track and the process continued. 

Following are 5bme bbservatjon notes from vocational education classrooms 
where students are having the experience of working together. THe first obser- 
vation 1s from a graphic arts class where students are working together to find 
the source of a noise on a press and repair it. 

John: "it's gobdi" (starts press.) "What's that noise?" 

Andy: (Gils press.) "It might need mt^r," 

Scott: "It's at this end." tWhile Scott oils It John 
applies iiater to rollers. Scott sits *?rf ^1s chair wh<ie John 
i:1eans the blanket. John turns on ^ras?. Pap^r gets 
crumpled i) 



Johfli "It's hungry." (John turns off prtiss. Jamie gets 
inper out. John and Jamie operate press. Scott and Andy 
watch.) 

Scott: "How's it lodkin?" 

Jaiile: "Hashed but." 

These students are attempting to solve a problem they are having with a machine 
by usin5 their individual skills and expertise to suggest arid try out possible 
solutions to the problem. A secdnd example of students havlrig opportunities to 
work together Is from a consumer education cla^s. 



Four students are maRIng "frosty bars" to sell to the student 
boay. The bars are put together in an assembly line fashion* 
The first person cuts the brownie pieces and hands two of 



*Theme author was Linda Ernst 
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them to the next person who cuts a slice of ice cream and 
puts It betweeft the brownie pieces, the frostjf bar is passed 
on to the third person who wraps it in waxed paper and hands 
it to the fourth person who stacks it On a tray which wiVI 
eventually go into the freezer. 

A vocational education director explained the importance of working together 
this way: 

It's not a place where they sit in their seati you know, just 
related to books and paper i whatever^ So I tl>ink that* iji it- 
self, js great learning--tb be abl^ to work with otfer people 
in a group. One of the things we are tbli by employers on 
our advisory group, if there is anything else that you can 
get these kids to understand, is the attitude about work and 
it's the ability to work with other people, . , .That's fre- 
quently the two reasons why people are losing their Jobs. 

A business and office educatibri teacher provided this description of working 
together in the classroom: 

A big thing here is the work flow, being able to work in an 
office With each other. You'll find that sometimes we do 
have ^ome problems j Some people don't do their work, and 
they're gone^ dust like in a regular office there are some 
problems sometimes^ . Meeting the deadline and trying to 
work as an organization. . . . I think if they can fiiriction 
and do that here and work with friends. ... If they can 
function and work in this open office with their friends and 
do a good jobj I think they'll make a good office worker. 



The majority of time students spend in Vocational e'lucation classes is time 
spent working with other students. What is the nature of this interaction among 
Students? What form does it take and what are the learning juvcomes for stu- 
dents? 

As we began to look at the nature of this interaction on the part of stu- 
dents s we saw several things happening. First* we saw students learning to 
resolve convicts and tenstbnSi They were JiVen thfe op to work out 

disagreements and correct problems which ifl^errupted the flow* Second^, we saw 
students working towards deadlines. The time would ceme when the finished pro- 
duct needed! to be completed. There was often a real fiussle to meet the 
deadline^ Teachers would often step back and allow students to adjust the pace 
of jfiake arrarigemeftts tOz complete the project on time even when unfereiseen 
obstacles developed. "Becatise,rt say, "this is what you'll 

experience on the job." Third, students were placed in situations where they 
had to work witJt differing kinds nf people with differing skills and abilities. 
Skills and abilities of several students had to be synchronized to produce a 
final product. Fourth, students learned to both lead and follow. Oppbftiihities 
were available for stvr nts to supervise and teach others, and to learn from 
others . 
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ftesg4»e-TCTSioiis 



Students In a siplated WbrR situation take on positions which simulate 
those in the wrkplace. Stud^^^ are office managers or payroll clerks in a 
model office class. Stodents are cash register operators or are in charge of 
the salad bar in a home economics class. These jwsitions change regularly to 
give students the opportiinity t« try out several different positions i ft student 
In a job must learn to respom! apprepHately to other students in related posi^ 
tions. Often problafis aMstt the Mrihohy is disrupted. Tensions are created 
which i*fmul ate those of tfte> «isr*place. For example, two students in a business 
and offiM fkfcication class encountered a conflict when one person's job could 
not be completed until the job of another was finished. Here is what the 
interaction sounded like: 

Kathy: Nancy Anderson! Have payroll checks gone Out get? 



Naficy: They're hot out because I haven't gotten to then. 

Kathy: Then why don't you get to them so I can get the enve- 
lopes done wn6 they can get out? 

Kancy: Do you leint this job? (Voice controlled and 
strained.) 

Kathy: I'll do it if you can't handle it. 

Nancy: I can do it if ^u just hold on. 

These two students were normally friends but, accordihy to Kathy, this incident 
caused a strain in their relationship which resulted in their not talking to 
each other for part of a week. 

^ ft "foreman'' in an auto mechanics class who is the only female in the class 
tried tr get the other students to clean up the garage at the end of the period. 
Some of the students were giving her a hard time and she prbded and teased them 
into getting their jobs done. 

Another student Md a personality conflict with her boss on her work 
experience site and, as a resultj she walked off the job. The teacher failed 
ths student for the quarter, but gave her another chance at a job pUcemeht 
because the teacher knew the employer wasn't as cooperative as he could have 
been. The teacher j in this case felt the student must learn she should hot 
walk off a job but father try to work but problems and gave her another chance. 
Students are ehebufagad te work but conflicts and tensions— to work with others, 
to cbbperate. In fact, typically teachers would back off ind let students work 
mit conflicts on their own which would be typical of a regular job. 

Students were able to identify the benefits which resulted from these 
opportunities to l«arn to Work out ebhflicts in the class. When asked to indi- 
cate some oT t^^t most valuable things learned in the class some of the students' 
responses referred to the ability to work out conflicts. One student said, 
"I've learned you have to work together to solve problems." Another student had 
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learned* ••To give help and learn to operate and function under sticky 
situatlbris^** AhdtHer student explained what she had learned. 

If you don't get along with someone there, I ki nd of 1 earned 
that there's different ways you can handle that person. You 
can try to get along with h1f9 or you can just stay away from 
theii« 

Heetihg B ead! fries 

Deadlines are a Bfg part of the wrk world and are also an integral part of 
vocational education classes^ In graphic arts c'ja;;sesr students needed to 
finish graduation announcenents prior to high school graduation.. In a occupa- 
tional home ecofiomics class students needed to finish preparing the meal by the 
time custoitefs beaifi to line up fpr the noon rush^ In business and office edu- 
cation classes deadlines were artificially e^ students could 

develop a feel for deadlines >ih left they will experience oh the^ job. Students 
were forced to work togethf^r so the job or product could be completed on time. 
Everyone mst do his or her share to meet the deadline. 

Students working 1n groups in a distributive education class were trying to 
Cdmplete a window display. Here is a conversation between the teocher and a 
student: 

Teacher: Remenber, the windows are due at the end of the 

lEdward: What Happens if we don't get it done? 

Teacher: Then ybur grade will suffer^ It's just like a win- 
dow at (a 1 ocal department store) . You bnly_ have 
it $0 long and then it's gone. We just have our 
window so 1ong« 

Students had been absent which, meant there were always members of the crew 
missing and the project was difficu^lt to complete. The teacher did not make 
allowances, Aowever^ Tlie students who were ttiere were expected to work cn the 
project as best they could. Students also madearrahgements to work on the pro- 
ject daring free time during the day and after school. 

The length of the class period places constraints on time which also forces 
students to work together to complete a project before tlie bell rings. We often 
saw rear cooperation Uking place during the clean up timei especially if time 
was short and student^ rmedei There 
was often real teamwork taking place as students were able to achieve an effect 
tive combination of activities to get everything pat away and cleaned up before 
the bell rang. One student held the dust pan for another student who was; sweep- 
ing the floor at the end of an auto mechanics class. In a home economics class 
students who had finished their cleah-Up jobs helped those who were not finished 
so that everyone could leave when the bell rang. 
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Appreciation for Iridividtia]- Bnfferehces 



:::: TRe a5il Hy to work wi^^^^^ people is part of what happens 

as students learn to work together. Students learn that the more capable stu- 
dents need to help the less capable, they Ipiarn to help each other in mutual 
kinds of relationships. 



Students learned to be accepting of all students arid i in some cases, this 
also niMhS-Jiakirig ^tude^ wing and helping them. A teacher's aid 

in a business and office education class explained how students need to learn to 
be accepting of other students who have special needs. 

(A teacher) had the case where we went on the field trip and 
wheri they were trying to figure out rodming arid stuff--a lot 
of these JcidSi they either aren't aske^ to JSe in or they are 
kind of left but when it gets down to the end or in some 
cases students have said^^^t^ don't want to room with 

someone and how do you handle stuff like that. So what (the 
teacher) has done in a couple of cases with that is had me 
work with a 5tudjBrit J*ith special needs or sofliethlrig and she 
will talk with the class and set them straight. Some of the 
things are things that they ne^^^ to be_ set straight on ahd in 
many cases_ they have been pretty understandi^j though. They 
TOnt to know why does Julie have these seizures, what the 
problem is, so (the teacher) because, for medical occupations 
class, it's a perfect example for those kids for uriderstaridirig 
what someorie has to live with arid that type of thing, so she 
tries to give as much encouragement ari^ that_ type of thing. 
Shelll get after them once in a while if they get kind of 
snippy about who they want to be with and that kind of thing. 
That's good for them. 

Michael, a special needs studerit, who was in the busiriisss arid office educa- 
tion class was accepted arid supported by other students iri the class. The 
results were JSerieficial to all the students, included Michael. Here is how one 
student responded to a researcher who asked if students in the class were 
treated pretty much the same: 

Yesj well there's Michael, the guy that's iri our clasSi He 
probably gets a little extra atteritioh because he's a little 
slow. Like sometimes he forgets thirigs, so you've got to 
tell_ him, explain things more thoroughly to him. Everybody 
helps him out pretty much. 



The aide In the class agreed, that Michael had beeri accepted by the studerits. 
However, she also said special needs studerits were riot always accepted this way. 



That has been grea^t for Michael, there. That is good to see, 
but with some kixls, and I think that's a difference, too, in 
this social acceptability type of thing. Some of these kids, 
I don't know what it is, but some of them are much more 
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soelally aeeepte^ than others and there _hav been other cases 
pere^jdf actual J^^ n^^^ to be with kids. They'll 

put them on the spot that way and where it's been real touchy 
both for the teacher and for us in terms of working with them 
and stuff. 

Because there are often special heeds students in vocational education 
classeSi students have th^e opportuh^ity ta liarn to be accepting and helpfuKt^ 
students who are less capable. There was evidence of students benefitting and 
learning from this experience. One student said one of the most valuable things 
she had learned in the class was* "Working with people—also helping people with 
work they can't do." 



Learning to Lead and to Fdlldw 

- Students also educate each other in vbcatibnal educatibh classes. This was 
especially evident in business and_ office education classes. Students teach 
other students as well as learn from other students. Again, this is typical of 
what they might experience in the work place. 



Students in a business and office educatibh class rotated jobs every few 
weeks in brder to learn the various respbhsibilities in a typical office. One 
student explains, 

Ya, dkayj when we first got here and the first machines^ he 
set lis up with a bod k^ not a book but like a pamphlet ^ 
Mhual^ whateveri And then yd^ read that and it showed ydu 
basically how to di the machine and th^^^^ (the teacher) went 
arouhd and he showed you, like if you had any problems. And ' 
t hen after the f 1 rst two weeks were up, we got new machines , 
and then the people that worked on the old machines would 
show the new people how to wdrk on thosa. And if they had 
any questidns they would ask (the teacher) dr the people that 
worked on tlie machines before them. And so in that way, you 
know, ybu can understand it. 

Sometimes students are rotated on jobs in a way which gives students oppor- 
tunities to both lead and follow. The business and office education classes 
typically followed this prdcedu Students wduld apply for jobs. These jobs 
had varying degrees of res pdhsibili ty arid supervisidn. Here is a description of 
one student's job as she supervised staff: 

I have this book ri ght here and it has some of the answers 
and stuff in it and I can just look at it. If their total is 
wrong then I just circle the total and they have to do the 
column over. They have to find their mistakes themselves 
otherwise it wastes tod much of my tirrie. 



In other classes it was sometimes difficult to determine how leadership 
roles were established. Students were usually divided into groups and leader- 
ship often developed informally within the group. We might assume that those 
students with already established leadership skills take on this role. Or we 
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might assume it is those students Who have heeded stci] Is and abilities who take 
on this roTe^ Here is an example froni. 6ne_ observer's notes of two students 
working together on a press in a graphic arts class. Jerry is obviously the 
leader and Rodney is obviously the follower. 

As they set oiitfeed adjustments, they havi? trouble, Jerry: 
"Oh no, not today." Rodney: "You want me to get the Allen 
wrenches?" "No,^ I'm not gonna mess with_ it tMt much today." 
Jerry dees the work * while Rodney acts as gopher and assist- 
ant i Jerry rejects Rodney' 1 suggestions again for "aliens" 
or "steel" and decides. "I'm just gonna run it under some 
water.n Jerry goes pp front to sink. Rodney turns on press 
adjacent and then turns it off And follows Jerry to front 
where he washes hands. Jerry returns and Rodney follows, 
Jerry works on press attachment while Rodney looks at printed 
materiais next to himi Jerry replaces part on press. Rodney 
stands next to hiiii and Watches. 



Qne researcher asked a student in an agriculture class who he thought usually 
ended up the leader. The student responded, "Well, the one that knows mostly^ 
knows most about it." 

One iStudenti res ponding to a question about the most vraluable tfjihgs learned 
in the class said, "ilbW^ to be a leader and think." Another student responded, 

"HbW to foll ow directions." These students are_^MajrP.::z/ vF^hg^ni i 1-pnmr. r . wh^rh 



result from opportunities to lead and follow provided in the class. 



A iig thing box is tiie woTk fiowj being able to work in an 
office^ with eatii other, ton' 11 fin(S that smetimes we do 
have same problims. Some people dcm't dp their wbrkf and 
they're gone. Jizst like in a regular office there are some 
problems soraetiines. . . . Meeting the deadline and trying to 
work £m or^gathizatiaat . , , I think it theg can ftznction 
and that, here and i»z% ieith friends^ ^ . If iheg can 
faaciim work in ais open office with their friends and 
do a good job, I thinXc they'll make a good office worJicer. 
C'eacher^ 
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CHAPTER IX 
EXPRESSING SELF* 



Eisiier (1979j suggests that any eciucatidnal experience becQmes^ "aesthetic" 
when enjopient of the ex^^^ i\ the reward, than fdcdsihg 

upon tMjdesired end of an expe^^ a per son becoraes^otibnally Involve^ in 

the iSraiedijicy- of the prbcess_, Altlibugh work in vocational classes often is 
instrumental toward speciftc goals, we found that students experience aesthetic 
pleasures as well. Certainly, the following comment by an atriculture student 
reflects such captivating involvement in FFA (Future Farmers of America). 

Then 1 went to ifFA) cafijp and it ^ust took me away.. The 
officers . . .make you understand thisis important, an it 
just swept me _4way, and i said, "(An agriculture teacher) is 
what I want to be." . . . And the first time I went to 
national convention^ I was Just taken away again. I wasn't 
there 10 minutes and the energy of the room just inspired me. 

Perhaps the setting and conte^^^ of vocational education pro^ 
contrast to those of the fJ he arts, and these characteristics may prevent us 
from placing vqcaticnal education within an aesthetic domain, the noise level 
might grow loud with thr* sounds of equ is likely to be of 

denim, and the language is occasionally rough. But in at least one way voca- 
tional classrooms are peffectly congruent to a refined art gallery. A pulse of 
expressiveness can be readily identii^ied in both settings. 



This section will- discuss the expressive forms that we encountered. 
Emotional v^er BaUzat ions, physical exj^^^ production, and 

creativity attested to student involvement in various ways and contributed to 
general pride. After discussing these types of student expressioni two roles of 
creator and critic will be related to expressive activity in vocational educa- 
ti on . 

A Channel fi:»" BiiotiM 

The expression of emotion highlighted many of our observations, providing a 
human quality to the most technical subject areas. Humorous interchanges and 
joking were particularly noticeabTe. Perhaps reflecting the fafflily--like comfort 
that students percisivfri this shared humor seemed to "naturall^-^ fljow from the 
everyday workings of_ class. The foil owing observatibh bf ah occupational foods 
class reflects the teacher's willingness to joke about herself and to share this 
with students: 

A student jumps off a cart on wheels, the cart swings back 
and rolls onto the teacher's fobt^ The student says, "Did I 
run over your foot?" The teacher replies, "Yes, over my 



*Theme author was Marsha Rehm. 
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'lorstest' corni* A fiiale saysi:"ybd got corns?" The teacher 
sayss "YeSi I'm a true blue foods teacher i" 

toother qbservat ion from a family life class shows that students themselves 
easily combine humor With class learning. The class is discussing how parents 
try to socialize their children. 

Teacher: •'think a minute on what is the most effective (form 
of discipline) i" - 
Bill J "Privileges."- 
Teacher: "Privileges?" 

Bill: "Ya. That really worked, even when I was five. No 
candy for a week. That really blows your mind awayi" 
Everyone laughs. 

Emotion -did not always have a pleasant or furt valence, however^ We also 
saw portrayals of anger arid frustration. For example, we heard a student in 
an office educatioR class estate loudly, "Why are we getting all these letters 
back. God, like I'm going to do them all over!" After another student cbBi- 
inented, "I like your |»sitive attitude," the distrauglit studerit arisWsred by 
slamming a drawer at her desk. We also saw rierVbusrieis as a young raari, 
redrawing some lines on a graphics prbjeeti admitted that his Jiarid was shaking 
because of a previbus mistakes Bbredp seem^^ tb xir^ep in as a few students 
slept tJirbugh a lecture br film. We even .'♦I tnessed tears and sniffling as 
family J ife students watched a videotape about a mother who was reunited with 
her da ughter after "giving her a way" years ago. 

Pterhaps it is a function of aft b pen structure arid a general cbmfbrt level, 
but jJhysical behavibr expressM Various emotional qualities between students. 
Teaslogi concerft, aftd affection were displayed in overt ways. A brief and 
casual scene in aft autb mechariics class reflects liking between students. 

Two students come in late with a pass. One puts his arm 
are«nd Mary as he joes past her. She just pats him ori the 
back and smiles at him^ 



We saw a girl hug every iridivi dual in family life class (including the 
observer) after another student had written "Love is a hvf] from a friend" as 
part of his assigniijertt . An emotion of anger occasionally took a drastic physi- 
cal form. For example, we watched a student angrily destroy an old U-joirit With 
a hammer. 

Cbricerri Was physically manifest between teachers arid students as well as 
betweeri students Jie saW several teachers place their hands on students' 
shbulders in an effort to ease nervousness about a test or assignment. We 
observed other teachers jabbing students in the arm affectionately. 



Given these unique and isolated instances, can anything jjfvalu^^ 
concluded about embtibri iri vbcatibnai classes? Gertainlyi the dwellers witbiri 
feel comfortable and free enough tb verbally and physically express their emo- 
tions. But a more important implication is that the expression often stemmed 
directly from a classroom task. Regardless of whether the immediate content 
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relates to technical auto *ep^^^ family life topics i students 

find emdtibnaT meaning in Wfiat they are doing. Let's now look further into what 
iiil^t stimulate this emotional involvement. 



Participation. Pride, and Achievement 

Expression of studeftt opinion often emerged from parti cijiati on in class 
discussion^ When asked Jraw classes a»mpa^ or related to other courses* stu- 
dents often indicated that the opportunity to contribute ideas to class boosted 
their confidence or piqued their interest in the subject. The following 
examples were provided by students in a family life class: 

I think Vm getting to Mhere I can discuss more openly in 
class than I ever was. It's kind of helping me to talk more 
freely. 



There's more discussion. Sometimes we really get into it 
. , . and you express your views. Some people are different. 
They have their viiaifS and sometimes they get mad. It's dif- 
ferent than any other class I've taken. 



Bur direct observations in family life classes supported these reflections. 
The topic af adoption prompted one student to reveal, "For me it was positive to 
find my natural mother." Another student participated in a discussion of 
sibling relationships by stating, "I ysed to beat iBjtlittle brother up. . . . I 
wanted to be the baby." Further diseussion was prbmpted as a second student 
Stated a similar experience: "I guess I was real mean When my brother was born. 
I was five at the time." 



--Although one mi^ht expect freedom to express opinion in family life 
classes, students felt it was a vital component Of otJher courses as well. Qhe 
student seemed confident of the impact that student opinion had oh the evolution 
of a new agriculture class i 

iThe teacher jt an FFA meeting said), "What kind of classes 
shoald we have?" And we brought up a few things--a computers 
class and a small hobby farm class, they tried thein out to 
see hfnr they Morked and apparently the comptiters class Is 
working all right. We're going to expand next year^ hbpe^ 
folly. . . , That's How the class got started^ See, we had 
af numbers down and we had to figure but, "What can we offer 
to somebhe else that hbbody else would have the chance to 
get?" 

^ Not onl y does the statement refl ect acti ve partici pa tiOn , but i t al so 
implies that feelings of pride stem from persbhal invblvemeht^ In fact, we 
observed many subtle indicators of pride. A student adding a hose to a "bunny 
cake" for an Occupational foods class said to another, "Ain't that sweet?" 
Anbther student signed Bis name in frosting on the bottom of his cake. And an 
agricultural mechanics student told the observer, after a stubborn tractor was 
finally started, "We really did something today . . . ought to be put on the 
calendar." 
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^_WhiJe_ these p sweet, we might hypothesize that 

pride in one's work generates deei^r effects., perhaps pride not only stems 
frpnii but also nstivatesi a^^^^^ in djeveldpijns arid polishing slcills find 

talentSi The adults we interviewed thought that unlimited types of ach^^ 
were indeed possible thrbup vocational e^ nientibhed 
that this outcome was a fundamental purpose of vocational options. 

Using our ag program as an example, many of those kids gofar 
beyond their expectations of what th^' re able to do. So a 
good proj^^ will chaUerife kids^ will lead them to new 
achieveftiejfits they haven't done, iSrid will increase their self 
concept. 



Promptness, reliability^ dependability, creativity, following 
directions, broadening their ideas. . . . Most of the classes 
I think have a career feel to them* some pdssibtlities for 
what you could do if you wanted more of a particular type of 
a subject. 

But we must go to the students themselves for "haro evidence" that these 
counselor ideals become reality. The following comment reflects a student's 
confidence in his past and future accomplishments in printing class: 

tlill^ one thing J wanted to get but of the i:lass was a 
knbwledge of graphics^ which I got. What I'm doing now is 
just trying to polish my knowledge and get more as I go 
along. 

Although technical and "lower'* knowledge levels of learning are sbmetiines 
associated with vocational content we i^sund some interesting cbhtrasts to this 
stereotypes^ Greative prbducttbn be an outcome when students gain the 

"building blocks" of techhica^l expertise.. JLike the artistic product, a voca- 
tibnal product all bws the creator_ to make statements about personal ideas and 
talents. Several students in food service made this exact analogy between v^rt 
and their subject. 

You've gbtto work with it and this is ybiir creation,^ itjs-a 
lot like art. It's not a piece bf art, but it's a lot of 
fun. _ I just love it. You just get right in there and do 
your own thing. People enjoy it. 

It teaches you the fine art of cooking. I think this class 
is unique because . . . we actually serve teachers. We make 
our own products and everything. 



Creativity takes different shapes jn other types of classes. We noticed 
several stiidents_ turn te^^^^^ knowledge into computer programs. We heard 
teachers reminisce about students wha had unfolded sales or markeling talents in 
business courses and_ related organizations— and then later transplanted these 
skills into successful careers. 

Thus, creativity can take technical, social, or artistic forms in voca- 
tional education. Although our data dbes not predict how frequently such feats 
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are accomplished op howjoutstaiiding tliese creations really are, manifestation of 
l*^^^^l*ely is a sourw of student pride, Hopefu11y» both great and sraall 
creative accomplishments in vocational education become levers toward student 
development. 

Because both aiwtional and tangible exprjew ion is depende^^ on an active 
"relationship" between the expressbr and object of expression, the theme will be 
developed along one more dimension. Whetfier they are dealing with food products 
or automobiles i vocational education students not only express their skills, but 
they also tfiinfe about what they are doing. 



Becoming Creators^and Critics 

Eisner {1M2^ suggests that students learn by beaming both "makers" and 
"critics" of their classroom experience. We've already seen that emotions, 
materials, and ideas are expressed by vocational education students in the role 
of maker^ By learning to appreciate quality and to dudge lack of quality, a 
studeni; practices the equally important role of critical thinker. A student in 
a graphic arts class sunmed up an interweaving of these roles by acting as cri- 
tic of the work h» produced. 

It's Jibre or less work ypu want to do. You know there's 
always a parjwse to what you're doing. Either you're putting 
something out for yourself or you're putting soffiething out 
for someone else. There's always a purpose to the best 
you calls not to dust look at certain tWngs but to do the 
best iob: overalls . . . If 7bu?re doing something for 
someone else, you don't want to do a crummy Job. I make 
everything I do as If I was making It for myself. , . . 
Everybody just wants to do it for themselves and for the 
instructor and for the other person. Just to ma^ke everybody 
happy. . . . You walk around and you can just look at what 
they're doing^ and notice that they're trying to get it as 
precise as they can. 



Because this student noticed the work done by classmates, appreciation for 
quality might also be developed by observing the methods and outcomes of others. 
Another student aj)preciated the award-winners from a competiti bh related to a 
business and office class. 

{A student) asked me (the obMrver) if I had time to look at 
seme pictures. They were pictures of students at a (business 
organization) contest which had been held last weekend. He 
points out who won special awards in the picturesi Ghe pic- 
ture had three girls with flat top hats on* He said they did 
this for his benefit because he wears a flat top hat. 

Although such instances are not unique to vbcatibnal education, they indi- 
cate that expressibn on a personal and group level contributes a vital aspect to 
these courses. Stereotyped notions that students are merely trained in instru- 
mental "how to's" perhaps cloak the expressive potential that is stored within 
vocational education. 
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Postscript 



X- tbixik I'm yetting to vOi^m i can discuss more ^&ily in 
clMss than I mrer was* It's kind of heljclng me to talk more 
freely. 
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CHAPTER X 
EXTENDING SELF TO THE GOllHUNity* 



^ ybcatlonal education bffirs stiidents the oppdrttinity to become experienced 
in the production of goods and services for tlie cominuhity. «e pSserved students 
practice the roles and techniques of food service as they produced meals for a 
school -based restaurant. Students learned principles of auto mechanics as they 
repaired au variety of vehicles. Perhaps it is because many outcomes from such 
experiences are concrete or noticeable that vocational education classes becomn 
useful to others outside as well as those within the classroom. 

Because service to tfie comniuhlty depends 6h the nature of the subject and 
the course structure i thJs themr was prevalent in some courses and absent in 
Others* This chapter first will explore the primary recipients of services pro- 
vided by VMatibnal education--the^^ school* and individual students. 
Both the potential value and possible hidden dangers of service experience will 
be considered. 

Wfo4ets Served ? 

Food servicfc, printing and graphics, and auto mechanics were the major ser- 
vice providing classes in our study but these were characterized by different 
goals, processes, and outcomes. In fact, we found that the types of services 
were so diverse that it was difficult to categorize them. Because ^ services 
of vocational education are multi faceted, a variety of groups benefit. Let's 
first look at how communities benefit from certain vocational education spe- 
cialties. 



The local cdjwhunitty . Vocational education students sometimes are given 
simulated or actual work experience where they learn the standards and norms 
associated with these roles. A vocational education director thought students 
provided a general service to his town in the form of a knowledgeable, depen- 
dable employee pool. 



There are tiroes i#6en I thInR of the fast food industry^ They 
would _ not Be able to stay in business were it not for thi 
Rids (In "on-the-Jab* programs 5 who come to work on thi noon 
hour. . . . I think of it as being J pfoductive citizen a^^ 
making a contrlliutioii to the erapoyniMt teaun, providing 
workers for the industries ar^^^ around town, hope- 

fully providing one or two somewhat stable employees. 

In fact, people involved with vocational education actively strive to nieet 
cbimhuhity needs. A counselor noted, 

♦Theme author was Marsha Rehrn, 
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There Is a very ftrmal procedure in our school district for 
representatives ol" the comjiiunity to serve on vocatlbnai cbiBr 
mittees. The boards Sieet frequently and we__ssk for 
industry's input. _ What do they need to know? What changes 
do we need to maRe? 

Mhile this comment mirrors a common belief that business and Industry sec- 
tors are most often served by vocational educations charitable and social groups 
seem to benefit as well. A food service class bccasid^^ prepared low cost 
meals so a charitable group could then distribute the food to the needy; various 
social groups lilce garden clubs bccasibhall/ hel d_ luh^ in the school 

restaurant. A printing class also made brochures or posters for local nonprofit 
drgahizatibns. 

Even vocational education classes that do not directly provide student 
workers or concrete products serve the community in a broad sense. For example, 
home economics and agriculture were expected to help future families and farmers 
bf a cbiimiuhity. 



The -School . In addition to benefitting certain community activi ties j voca- 
tional education contributes more directly and inore frequently to school well- 
being. The following students' comments illustrate the wide range of school 
functions performed: 

We db tfe prihting for the school . . . programs, buttons, 
and tickets. We basically run off all kinds of stuff for the 
school and other classes. 

Yesterday the North Central people were here for two days 
and we fed them on both days. They came to the restaurant. 
It was pretty fancy and everything. ... It was hard work, 
but we accomplished that. 

If someone gets a flat tire in the parking lotj they can 
bring their car down here. . . . I remember a time when I 
Just came to the school and ray brother had a flat^ The 
teacher let us come in just before he was leaving. He took 
off the tire, changed it^ and patched 1t^ 



_ Per ha ps_ because teachers spend their careers In schools, they are especially 
sensitive to school -based needs. Teachers are often more willing to serve their 
home school than the general community needs. A graphic arts teacher stated, 

iWe git demands 1 from anybody that wants printing cheap^ 
basically the ithbol and nonprofit groups. A nonprofit orga^ 
nizatibn calliBi me th^is jnbrn^^^ said, "Sorry, Tm not 

taking any other prli^ting for the rest of the school year. 
Right now I have so mani^ demands with the school Itself and 
that comes first," I made it the priority, and the principal 
wants me to make the priority. School ^s first, and that's 
the way It should be. 
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Some vpcatiofial ediicatlbh tM^ stito mechanics teacher who 

regularl^r opened ^lis classroom after regdlar school hours go the "extra mile" to 
help students, handle requests of people to fix their car problems* and 
generally publicize the program. 

However, teachers don't always ijiitiate an extra service. Scfiboli someti- 
mes place expectations on vocational education c to fulfill particutav- 
roles^ Tor example i graduation anribunceraents traditional Tly were produced by a 
printing clals. It, likewise, was assumed that a car problem of a student* 
teacher, or admihistratbr could be fixed in auto mechanics. 

=:^^^^Jfie fac^t that vocational education has utility for both cbmmtihity and 
school organizations perhaps increases its value as a discipline in high school 
programs. But what about tjie students? Are they individually served as they 
devote time and energy to fulfill these external requests? 



The, i hd 1 v1 dual student . Students in all types of classes were over- 
whelmlngly enthusiastic about the services they provide. They implied that in 
serving others, they were serving themselves by gaining valuable knowledge and 
experi ence . 

teachers know that they can go down if they need their car 
fi3sed. I think they think the class is good, kids learn 
from the place. 

The Mrpose of this class is . . . wbrkiJig with btlief people 
to get something^ done, 1 1 ke a whole fanii ly working at a 
restaurant E You learn how to cook, make up j^ur own recipes, 
add a little of this and that for your taste buds, and say, 
"Hey, this will be good and they'll like it." Then you serve 
your teache^'j, and It's just like serving other customers* 
It's really good experience. 

Although students feel positive about their worki we must remember they are 
newcomers tjD the pfactlce and they are naive about the full consequences of 
their activities i This raises a contrbversial question concerning their service 
experiehtesL Do 4tud^^^ to master techniques and processes that will 

later help them to master their own lives? Or* in meeting the demands of 
others, do they simply learn to uncritically accept servitude? bet's first look 
at reasons why the service orientation might provide more positive outcomes. 

Fair Exchanges for Service 



We found that prbvisibn of goods and servi^ for others tended to engender 
many rewards when there was a fair exchange for services given. One simple but 
important reirard was the resulting self-satisfaction and enjoyment. Students 
proudly vocalized their feelings about service experiences. 

(Food service) is fun and educatibhal. You learn a lot. You 
eat a lot. I like it. You get to learn a lot of stuff you 
didn't know tafore* like how much to put In and what amounts 
to what. . . . Getting to know your meal is on and people 
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The jTurpbse of this class is to teach ybU abbtit graphics 
firsti After you learn about it, you just naturally put but 
quality work. 



Lots of the students around here ask me why I'p always 
carrying stuff with me. They know we do a lot of buttons and 
a lot of work in here ^ .^^ ^ I tell thesi it's ji print shop 
and we print a lot of stuff for coming events. It's fun^ 

Although it is difficult to predict_hbw_ such feelings w 
self -development, they produce at least momentary satisfaction and perhaps long 
range confidence. This intangiblt but real exchange for service is valued by 
students. 

^ Others ' appreci ati on . When others recbghize student accbmplishmentSi 

another important type of inta^^ services is made. Students 

greatly appreciated compliments on the quality of their output. 



A lot of times after teachers have been served (in a food 
service restaurant), i^ou go to a few teachers' classes. 
They'll tifll ybU how they really enjoyed it. They ask how 
it's put together and how we like doing it. 

I've almys perceived a good feeling, because teachers can 
usually come down here and get work done. It's pretty good 
quality work for students » without having to out to some 
print shop aiid have it cost a fortune. When my choir teacher 
found but £ was in grtphicSi he asked iiie to start dCLing some 
stuf f Jit concert times_ and _ programs and all of that . - And 
he's come back every concert now. He's always talked to me 
about it, and he's been talking with teachers about it too. 

One of our dbservations in a food service class even provided a scene 
replete with extrabrdi nary ^^^^ students had prepared chili so a 

charitafele brgahizatibn cbuld feed the hungry ^ the group jnerribers revisited the 
class to display their gratitude. T^fiey the class with a decbrated 

cake with a "thank you" label , pictures were taken, and the principal was 
invited as a guest. The leader presented a framed certificate of appreciation 
as she commended the class for "invaluable" help with a "humanitarian project." 

AUhbugh flibst appreciatibns were not this extravagant, any quick "thank 
you" or compliment seemed tb make the service more worthwhile arid enjoyable. 



tearn4nq^he^ealities-of- service 4)ccupa^ Students use a variety of 
skills in a great variety of tasks. We saw them perform simple and dull 
necessities such as cleaning, and we saw them successfully meet difficult 
demands to produce high-quality production work for an entire school . Students 
tbld us that they had learned a wide range of knowledge and skills necessary to 
specific services. 



I've done everything you can do. Worked on presses, worked 
on typesetter, did stripping. The one thing I d1dn!t do is 
screenprinting^ because it's no big deal for me.. 
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:: Because most teachers structured ^classes so tfiat students rotated jobs, 
they were able to practice a Wide range of tasks from different perspectives. 
Such first-hand knowledge probably could not be better learned in any other way* 
attesting to the educational value of service productions at school i 

We sometimes were, amazed that students so willingly performed the 
necessary,, but extremely repetitive, tasJss connected- with these _ services. 
Although food service workers spend tedious hours chopping food and cleaning 
their restaurant, direct experie^^^ realities might help students 

decide how well -suited t^^^^^ similar irork. Perhaps the more challenging 

and creative aspects of the service outweigh the mundane ones. 

When students are given the oppdrtujiity to take _part in decision making, 

they gain advantages of "ownership" in the service and extending their 

understanding of management levels. A student highlighted a "thinking" com- 
ponent in the food service process. 

We started something new this year. Actually the students 
are coming up with all the ideas for the menus and the plans 
and everythint else. We write our ideas down and we submit 
the menus to the teacher^ 

Because hot all stiiderits \iffire given the opportum' ty to contribute to class 
decision raak^ing, this-^tudent was fortunate. Although teachers usually assigned 
tasks sa students become well-rounded in various jobs, this rotation was some- 
times confihed to the "lowest" levels of task performance^ Gertainly these 
basic skills are fundamental to comprehensive understanding of a business opera- 
tion, but important knowledge is lost wKen service experience does hot offer 
critical thinking opportunities to all students. Although personal satisfac- 
tion irecoghitibhi and realistic learning experiences are important rewards for 
students who provide a service, perhaps these are not enough. 

Serving a M aster or Master of Self ? 

In service of the, service ? SbmetiiSes a service itself becomes so integral 
to a iVOCatidnal education program that the task to fulfill its demands becomes a 
prbbleSiatiCi but powerful, guiding principle. We found evidence that a well- 
known service can become the defining structure for what students do in class. 
Students told us. 

Most of the time you're cooking and serving people. You do a 
lot of cleaning. 



Right hbvt We're into graduation announcements and that's a 
busier time. Usually people work on their own projects, plus 
things for the production work. 

These statements imply that constant demands to meet obi igatibhs might 
become powerful pri nci pi es that gU ide student 1 earn i ng acti vi ti es . Perhaps 
students could better use the time to gain conceptual depth rather than task 
practice with repetitive activities. 
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- -Of jcburse tasfe- rejpetU mighty bir neceasary to achieve the essential 
ingredient. All teachers felt it was irapdrtant_ that st^^^ the 
meaning of quality in resulting work. Agraphic arts teacher was very aware of 
what was "good enough and he taught students to reject poor quality. 

flhe job got J^aekidt up wrohst and one job just Msn't good 

eriQugh^ He canned it ^Nbft we are redoingiahy names we think 

are bad, areh/t good enough to go but. That's what (a stu- 
dent) Is stripping right now. 



Because one student told us that the graphic arts class had taught him to 
put but "quality. wdrki" this teacher was apparently successful.. Learning stan- 
dards is part bf any vbcati oft i but vbcatibnal educatbrs Slight further consider 
how they teach the cbncjept bf quality^ Do students simply learn tb meet stan- 
dards or do they Jearn hbw the standards "fit into" the economic, personal, and 
ethical aspects of a service occupation? 

Unfortunately, expectations for a high quality service also potentially 
lead to so tnuch teacher directibn that students don't get a chanci to make 
cbmplex decisibns. AltJibugh we observed many students struggling tb figure 
problems bri their bwn an ideas fbr service ijiiprbvementSi we also 

saw teachers specifically telling students what to do on specific tasks and when 
to do them. Some students expressly desired more opportunity for self- 
direcliion. 

I think this class is kind of like a business ... because 
we get jbbs from all over the places I think it would make 
it Ji Ibt more fuft and Mke it more like a business if we 
could talk _ta people^ that want iis to work for them^ That 
might turn some people away because they are talking to kids ^ 
but I think it TOuld be kind of iieat^^^ talk 
to them . . . then figure out how much it is_going to cost 
and how much tiflie it's going to take. That would be 
something like a learning center like in jijnibr high and ele- 
roeitary schqbl. He used to have a business pi ac^ Bne per^ 
SOP would be the cook, one person Vfould be the cashier, we'd 
have a manager, assistant manager, and all this kind of 
stuff. 

A certaift arhbUnt of technical knowledge and maturity ar prerequisite tb 
successful "management" decisions. Students might make mistakes, and the time 
needed for student trial -and-errbr might extend beyond the time needed tb 
complete a job. 

ShbUld secondary vocatibnal education programs produce quality services 
primarily as a result of skill fill teacher management? Or^ should students be 
allowed to becbffie mbre involved irt at least some ma jbr executive decisibns ^ even 
with the probability that a few. mistakes will be made because of their inex- 
perience? There is probably a trade-^bff. _ He must ask which is most_ important 
at given times throughout ^ student's duration in vocational education. If we 
neglect to do this* students might pass through vocational education with tech- 
nical proficiency^ a^^^ eagerness tb serve— but without a sense of the complex 
problems and decisions involved in business. 
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Critical or naive service ? Eertalrilv jiot all^s^^ fiave tfie ability or 
desire to tecoffie Mnagers or highly sJcilled workers in a given situation. But 
manyi students seem to have the naive idea that certain basic skills comprise thi 
total workings of- the service. Not only do they sometimes lack a critical 
knowledge of the complex processes involved in service* but they rarely consider 
the status of the service within the social structure i Let's take the following 
statement from a student in business education: 



I'll probably have a good job in 5 years. I'd like to be a 
legal seeretary . . . not like working in a big office but 
like having my own office. Working for one guy and typing up 
his letters and stuff. 

Although the student goes on to say that legal secretarial work will "offer 
more" than regular secretarial worjc*, it is interesting how easily she accepts 
the idea of serving "one guy." While the student obviously hopes for a good 
paying career that meets her interests, we must if she was explicitly 
encouraged to consider the career of legal secretary from varied perspectives. 
Was ihe uhintehtiqnally led to believe that typing up someone's letters repre- 
sents the job because this was the technique Jhe most af ten practiced? 9r was 
she given additional information on respbnsibilttiesi drawbackSi and advancement 
potentials involved with the specialized skills of her chosen career track? 
These questions are impossible to answer from a brief student statement, but 
they offer intriguing practical and research challenges to vocational education. 



Postscript 

I've almys perceiv^^ a^-^>^ f^iipgj^^ because teasers can 
usually come dom here and get work done. It 's pretty good 
quality wo^ tor students f tiitbout having to go out to some 
print shop smd have it cost a fortune, (Student) 
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CHAPTER XI 
GOING ON STAGE WITH LIFE ROLES* 



:: Mheil one goes to a live perfbrraance--wfieth^ a high school p^as» a 

city orchestra performance » or a basketball game—there's an air of anticipation 
prior to the curtain going up^ the baton being raised, or the players running 
onto the court. The air is charged with expectations. Both the audience and 
performers have anticipations and expectations. 

the aMienee jTiember^' expectation with the type of perfor- 

inance and with their relation ±b those per form^^^ example, some might come 

hoping to be^htertainedj^ ot might come thinking they'll gain some insight 
or greater appreciation; and others come expecting that their friends or f ami ly 
members will demonstrate their talents to others and will experiince a personal 
sense of accomplishment. 

The perfdmers' e^^ They might expect to entertain or 

enlighten audience members, to reveal and call attention to their talents, to 
make their friends and family proud of them, to receive recognition, and/or to 
enjoy themselves. These expectations serve as motivators; when met^ they pro- 
vide rewards. 

The theme of "gding on st^e'' is usei here to capture of some 

of the Vdcatidhal educatlqri classes j»e qbs^^ the classes which 

involved students in the actual or simulated production of goods and/or services 
to the public. In these classrooms, not only did we sense the arittcipati bh 
prior to performance, but we also observed what went on prior to performance and 
what it's like learning to be on stage. 

Prior to Performance 

Casting theroTei . What happens during an early stage of any production is 
the casting of actors into specified roles. In a vocational education class, 
this involves deciding what roles need filling, who will fill them and for how 
long, and if and how roles will be recast. 

- the roles to be filled depend bri the goods and services being produced. 
Fbr example, in the fbbd service class, roles included dish washer, server, 
waiter /waitress, xrbok, cashier, and so on. A student in a business education 
class itemized the roles in her class. 

You've got the mail clerk, you've got three statistical 
clerks, and then you've gbt ybur four typists, iirii then 
you've got a banker, and youJve got twb pebple that work on 
desighilig the newspaper and stuff, Ybu've got your accoun- 
tant, and ybu've got payroll clerk, and you've got file 
clerk. 



♦Theme author was Jane Plihal. 
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Teachers seeft^ to want students to Have expenerice at iribst or all of tfie 
roles^ However, altfioagfi rotation of roles was the general practice, when a 
production deadline TO^^ pressing or a job was especially demanding, some 
teachers made casting decisions by finding optimum matches between role require- 
ments and worker qualifications. A graphic arts teacher said^ 



If it is a rough printing job^ then I will give the job toa 
kid that has had the ^wr^ experience^ I try to gear the job 
to the level of the student that I'm jiving the job to. If 
the job needs to get put and I know it has to get done. Til 
give it to the student that can do it. . . . They can do 
problem solving and get it going correctly before having to 
come and get me^ 



And a business education teacher explained. 

If they have accounting experience, they can go and close out 
the books. If they don't have any accdunting*^ then I don't 
have them do it. If they don't have aft accounting backgrouh 
Snd they don't know a debit f fbm a^redlti if 5 kind of worths 
less to have them close out theJooks and everything else. I 
think itis *ind of a waste of time. So | always search the 
record to see if they have taken accounting in school.. They 
are the ones that TOul^ . . If they 

don't have any accounting, they're kind of used as aft accounts 
payable clerk or accounts receivable cle^ they just 

put entries 1ft the book and record those i They wouldn't do 
any closing out at the end of the month. 

yocational edu^^^ or bench warmers, 

but sometimes recasting occurs so that voids created by absent students can be 
filled and the production can continue. In the food service class where stu- 
dents worked in groups on spetlfie^^ teacher 
that of the four servers scheduled for the next^^ay^i; lunch i onl^ he ah_d_ another 
one would Jse there^ stpiuTated coiranents by other students about 

problems with certain graups because some students often were absent. The 
teacher asked the students what they would propose as solutions, and they 
decided to recast the groups. 

'VStars" weren't especially bb irizthe voeattbnal education tlassrdbras^ 
They did emerge^ however^ 1ft two ways. First^ as mentioned pre 
time was short for jneetlng a dM^^ in completing a task was 

considered importaht, certaitt^ students^^ tend certain production 

roles^ Second, some students were given responsibility beyond that usually 
assigned to a role. For example t ift one of the business educatidn classes, brie 
of the students was repeatedly asked to undertake task let- 
ters) which others iri the secretarial role weren't asked to assume. 

fiaiear^nt-the Tfries^ , Regardless of the type of work role we assume , we 
need to learn the 11 nes for the role-- that is, learn how to perform it. Other 
sections in this report, especially the sections on applied learning and tech- 
nical learning, document the process of learning one's lines in order to perform 
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vocational roles. Hpweverj because the peheiirs:in of li/ies is aift iriti^ral 
aspect of going on stage, it is appropriate to include illustrations of it here. 

Since we observed £lassrob^ end of the school year, for the 

most part students had gone through the initial process of developing Jcnowledge 
and 5la;i Is for various work roles. Perhaps with a few exceptibhSi all of the 
students in the jiroducti on-oriented classes had taken previous courses which 
focused on these fundamental understandings and skills. A student recalled. 

Hell, at first you have to take a year of his class of like 
working on different machines su typing, the key punch, 
the dictaphones. Things like that. Adding machines and 
stuff like that ... he (the teacher) works with you as the 
skiUs go on. He tries to get to MBrk with the individual 
and then the next year you go on the job and stuff. Set 
out of school and go to work^ 



The foil lawing excerpt fro^ an interview of a student in a business educa- 
tion class illustrates what's involved in learning the lines of a head typist: 

Me hands me all the new ccrres^ndericei I get i folder full 
Of letters during tfte week, and I hand them out to each of 
the typists* And we have to type letters to each company 
with the envelopes and the invoices, put them together, and 
we pat them in his correspondence. Then he sends them back 
to US If they're okay, signed, and then we send them to a 
file clerk. If they aren't okay , then we have to correct 
them and send them back until they do get okayed. 

Not unlike many actua] workplaces, students sometimes learn only their own 
lines. When this happens and they don't understand what others are doing or how 
their part fits into the whole ^ sometimes cues are missed and production 
problems arise. The graphic arts teacher talked about such a case. 

Mell^ I wasn't here to look at the pr^blen^ try to solve the 
problem., You see the kid didn't know what the problem was 
and obviously he wouldn't Jcnow what the problem was because 
he didn'^t strip J t. The ^tripper didn't know what the 
problem was because the pressman . . . thought we were running 
the size paper that we stripped for. But what happened Is 
(the student) gave her the copy that we printed last year and 
stripped it up for that sheet size. Hell, in effect we were 
running it on a Jittle larger sheet of paper which I grabbed 
off the shelf. It was paper that I had off the shelf. 



A student in the food service class emphasized the importance of being 
knowledgeable of and attentive to the lines of others. 

It does not t a kr a lot of teamwork. .. . tike let's say I 
have something^ en the stove and somebody else has something, 
and if nobody else would' ve told me I would just let it burn. 
And like if you're on dishwashing and something's hot and 
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nobody tells ybtti ^u're eyentdil 1^ gonna bd^^ 
yod 3y\t ftave ^ have a lot of coinmunl cation going on, team- 
wrk, nwstly teai^^ like basketban players when 

they're on the court, they need communication and teamfiork, 
and that's what we need in there. . . . Everybody knows 
what's got to be done. 



91rectirig ^ The teacher's persb^^^^ th^ parti cdlar kn6wledge_ or skill 
5e i n g de V el o ped . the matdrity of the students, and the desired learning goal all 
affect the teacher's directing style. 

Sometimes teachers believe that it is necessary to be a task master so that 
all students learn to master (as defined by the teacher) certain tasks. 

ftnd cT^ahltfiess whlle_ they ^rk. fthd keeping their area 
clean and keeplnf thelr machine clean_. You have to teach it. 
Many kids don't do that normally. They just don't do It and 
you have to teach It. You have to work on It. You have to 
constantly wrk with the kids to keep their working areas 
cleans And good work habits have to^ be taught. Not all the 
kids have good wbrk_ habits. They have to be taught. You 
have to constantly be on them. 

Teachers of advanced classes tend to adopt a more laissez faire attitudr 
toward di recti ng--an attitude which gives considerable responsibility t^ stu- 
dents . 

I_M11eve j»iL take It slow and easy^ . You train students to 
handle that^ stuff . And you _5lve them the responsibility. 
And you^re arv advl sor . You ' re a teacher. You don ' t do 1 1 
for them. Some people feel that you have to do everything 
for them. And Tve gotten to the ^Int In my developmental 
stage that I teach them ^ show than how to do It^ and let them 
run with the ball and just kind of coordinate things from 
that point on. 

I see my role here Is to be very laid back and let them make 
the choices. These are advanced students, students that have 
gone through all the basics. So In this fourth and fifth 
houri I like to take a secondary role arid Itet them pass or 
fall on their owrii tet them see i . . if It Sor ks out ^ how 
It wrjcs out. Js it Satisfactory to their kind of thing? 
And also let them fall as ifell. Indeed, not If It's going to 
cause haro to anybody else, but I like to take a secondary 
role and let them make the choices. 

The Performance: "the Real Thing " 



Over and byer^ students described vocational education classes as being 
like "the real thing." 

It's like you're really working in an office. Because, you 
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knoWi everybody's working arid (the teacfier) is tfie boss. I 
like tfiis class better. You can get up and walk and do 
wBatever. . . . | like it because you get the feeling that 
you are really working in an office, with all these other 
secretaries around you. And they're doing their job arid 
you're doing yours. So it's pretty neat. 

You have your own job. Ybo can get up and walk around 
without being yelled at. 

1 tfiinlc that this class is one of the most important classes 
that we have in our school because whoever wants to be a 
secretary could. They could see what it's like being a 
secretary. You've got deadlines to meet. 

It's just J i*e a printing shop. You do all different sorts 
of steps before yo^ it on the sheet of paper» before you 
get the printed copy. 

Teachers also think that students experierice "the real thing" in their 
vocational classes. One teacher said^ 

I try ^ i let them bMome independent, doingi their 

tWngs on their own and letting them see the results of their 
independence,^ too, as well. Be it good or be it bad. But 
giving them that freedom as if 1 were an^ anpioyer arid would 
you get paid for that ki rid of activity. "Hhat you've done in 
the last 2 hours— would an emplbyfr pay yoii?" And I often ask 
them those questibris at the end of the hour. . . , I try to 
let them realize that ari employer is going to expect produc- 
tivity. 

Implicit in students* perceptions of these classrooms a^^ 
are certain expectati oris arid bel iefs about characteristi^cs bf the workplace— of 
what it's like to actually be bri stage, ^rie ^ectation js that although there 
is a boss who oversees the bperatii3ri^ (inter^^ the students in 

this study talked about themselves as-being^ the boss the workers have consider- 
able independence , fj'eedtMn,^ and respect--the k^ which is thought by adoles- 
cents tbaccbmpany adulthood. Another expectation is that each worker performs 
his or her role in cooperation with others. If students perceived any qualities 
of "the real thing" to be negative 1 for example^ explbitatiori bf workers, bbre- 
dom with Urichallerigi rig tasks, eompetltlbri ambrig workers), they didn't mention 
theffli However^ our bbservati oris indicate that students don't experience an 
ideal 5tage,_ They experience what it's like to get "pel ted with tomatoes" as 
well as to be "presented with bouquets." These experiences are part of the per- 
formance on stage--part of demonstrating skilU before an audience. 

Getting pelted with tomatoes t the "tomatoes^ iri vbcatibrial classrooms are 
those experiences which bririg disappbiritmerit, cause frustration, and create 
conflict. 
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tearning the procedures and expectations associated with a new Work role 
can. be frustrating--especial1y when the expectatidns aren't clearly explained. 
A student In a business educati bh course irelated such ah incident; 



bifee if we got a sfieet^ of paper or sbmethins that explained 
tfie job more so you knew. Like when I switched to billing 
clerkj the person that was there before didn't really explain 
it that welU so there was a lot of things that* ybii know^ 
that I didn't do that I didn't know I was sappbsed to be 
doing, . . . I ththk I was supiMsed to pot In the date or 
soaething oh tM Mttom of the g^reen sheets attached to the 
letter^ and she never told me nothing about it. I had to do 
a bunch of them over. 

fven when it is clear about what he or she is expected to do, Sometimes 
another person is confused or makes an error which creates additional work as 
well as feelings of anger and frustritioni In a business educati bh class where 
studer.ts were selling pizzas as a mohey-makihg prbject, the following obser- 
vation was made: 



Girl burst into rppmj "I got screwed on the pizzas! I went 
to deliver the pizzas and I have all cheese— were supposed tb 
be pepperonij" 



J Learning What it's like tb be bn stage a^l so involves identifying "crowd 
pi easers"— those products which are most popular among one's audience. One not 
only learns what is roost appealing to thy public, but also one decides how much 
tb cater to these jwpular requests. Students who were in charge of producing a 
newsletter for their business education classmates seemed comfortable with their 
decision to "give the people what they Want*" 



Be diist kind of ask what people like to hear. Like they want 
a horoscope jnd . . stuff like that. ^ He used to have 
secretarial articles, but they didn't read them. I know I 
never read them. So we put in like more personal articles 
that relate to us . . . like if they want sofflething bh hair 
care or something, we can put that in* Or whatever. 

Sometimes i as in the preceding example, one's own likes and dislikes coincide 
with thbse of the audience, ilbwever, what's important to learn in some situ- 
atibns is that one can't assume that his or her preferences will be the crowd 
pleasers. The food service teacher talked about this. 

Me served hot dish today and it didn't go Very wells Never 
dbes. TSink it's because people eat a lot of Rot dish at 
homei But 1 won't not put it on the menu because of that 
because I i«int the kids to see that. They also rant to put 
jell 0 and podding oh the menu. MelU that's kid food. They 
have tb learn that adults don't care for that as much. 

Mistakes in our work are sometimes embarrassing i sometimes costly. The 
graphic arts teacher tbld his class about the consequences of one mistake made 
in a printing shop he knew abbiit. 
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strippers and pi a tenia lcers_ screwed this job iip. A very, very 
simple mistake but in this case thousands of dollars, not 
thousands of sheets of paper. 

_ Interpersonal conflicts are not uncdiranon when pebpl&^ a^^^ on one 

another for getting their respective tasks or a mutual task done. The fbUbwing 
excerpt from an observation record illustrates Row such conflict can occur: 

Betty now at payroll clerR job. She looks up and calls 
across to Tami at typewriter: "Tami Jones, have the payroll 
checks gone out?" 

Oudy who is still at thi mail clerk spot says, "They're not 
out because I haven't got to them." 

Betty: "Then why don't you get to them so I can get the en- 
velopes done and they can go out?" 

dudy's voice, controlled and strained: "Do you want this 
Job?" 

Betty: "I'll do it if you can't handle it." 

Judy: "i can do it if ^u just hold one." She gets Up with 
pile of papers and distributes around to typists, assistant 
banker. Face serious and expressionless. 



Following this incident, Betty and Judy didn't telk to one another for the rest 
Of tlie week. After that they resumed their usual friendly behavior toward one 
another. 

Sometimes, even though an experience is simulated arid students don't have 
to suffer consequences in the "real lives," they gain a sense of what could well 
occur in life-after school si tudtiojis. An agriculture teacher related an inci- 
dent in which all the students in his class shared one of these sobering 
experiences i 

Vve got seniors out here who say^ "Yeah, my grandpa has a 
farm, and I'm going to take over and fanii it*" 1 say^ "Okay, 
Let's have the PCA (Production Gredit Assbciatiprr) guy come 
down hei-e and get close to your records. What do you think 
it will take for next year? Re will have you put together an 
application for peA." And out of the 18 kids in that class» 
every single one of them was rejected. 

^ In addition to these types of "tomatoeSi" students in the classes observed 
experienced other features of "goihg on stage They learned to present repeat 
performances--doing the saffle tasks over* arid over again even after the tasks have 
long been mastered i And they learned that the show must go on at the scheduled 
time-- regardless of hoi* they felt or who w?^ absent. To an outsider, these 
experiences don't seem to be necessarily and always negative ^ Within reasohi 
disappointments, frustrations, and conflict can help students lose some naivety 
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about work si tuati oris. Perhaps these tomatoes actually are part of the reason 
that students perceived the performance as "the real thing." 

Bejng^ presented with bouquets . Students in vbcatiorial classes also 
experience what it's lilce to be presented with "bouquets." The "bouquets" are 
those experiences of feel 1 rig recognized ^ applauded, and rewarded. 

Because vocational education courses usually involve the production of 
goods and services— oft visible to those outside of the classroom, many oppor- 
tunities arise in which students receive "bouquets." Voc^itional educati on stu- 
dents experience something analagous to artists who sign their work arid to actors 
who have their names listed on the play program. Ari obvious illustratibri of 
this public recogriitiori was presented iri the occupatibrial food service class. 
The teacher of this class told Us, 

Hell, I see It as an opportunity for kids to really show the 
work that they produce. They get immidiate grati f Icatton 
. . . especially now since we've gone a step further and 
changed the serving techDl que, arid so the students are 
actually servi rig ^ their names are on the menu , they're given 
credit for a lot of the worfc and stuff j and so I see a place 
where studerits can really demonstrate their skills to a wide 
variety of people. They n&t only demonstrate to other stu- 
dents that come around, they demonstrate it to the staff 
that^s available in the building, . , » And pebp3e often 
leave tips. And people will often say to raes "I really 
appraciate your spaghetti todayi^" or "It was good." And I 
ridticed students will also develop in that they will start 
telling other students, "I heard so and so liked your 
sandwich." . . . That^s pretty mature for secondiiry stu- 
dents to let other students know you're doing a good job. 



Students af this teacher expressed a similar bpiriibri. Wheri asked what he 
thought other teachers in the school thought about the food service class, a 
Student said^ 



They like it. . . . And now I think they like it more because 
they get waited on and ire are learririg arid it's nice to see 
kids our age willing to serve and cook and put oUr owri merius 
together and stuff like that* 

Another student iri the same class added, 

f lot of tiroes you go like after class— •after they've been 
served and stuff— and you go maybe to a few teachers' classes 
and they'll tell you how they really enjoyed it. arid they ask 
how it's put together arid how we like dbirig It arid stuff. 

- Iri some vbcftibrial classes, morietary investments and/or returns play a 
central role iri certain learning activities which simulate experiences one might 
have in business or industry. The following dialogue was recorded in the home 
economics consumer education class: 
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Teacher asks: "How are we going to iget the jtiohey to finance 
our company?" One: boy res pbhdedj "Five dollars per student 
would give Us enough to get started;" 

Teacher remarks: "f m not sure if each student can afford 
the $5. Besides the school may not let us do that." 

"Sometimes school iets in the way*" said one of the boys. 
Another boy asked * "What Will we do with the money we make?" 

"He will spend it oh the class" said the teacher. "Like a 
field trip or a party?" asked another boy. the teacher 
responded, "Yes." 

During the next observation segment in this class, the dialogue concerned the 
distribution of rewards among the students. 



"How do we decide how to split up the profits if we decide to 
go that way? Those who work should keep track of their time. 
Should those who work more be paid more? Is that the way 
industry works?" said the teacher. 

the students had mixed reactions to these questions. A boy 
saidi "Those who invest more should earn more." 



No decision was reached but the teacher pointed out that 
another option would be to give points toward a class grade 
for work on the project. 

A counselor stopping in a business education class asked a studeht what she 
thought about the class i The studeht said she liked it and addedj "We even get 
paychecks!" AltbOugh the "paychecks" were not reaU ajjparently they gave stu- 
dents a sense of satisfaction and reward. In the graphic arts class, some of 
the rewards actually were translated into dollar and cents, the Student who was 
responsible for recording orders for graduation announcements, collecting $6i0DB 
to $7,000 for the announcements, and completing all the paperwork related to the 
sale of the announcements Was given a percentage of the profits from the pro- 
ject. 

Hhat we can say, then, about the "bouquets" bestowed upon vocational educa- 
tion students is that they come in different varieties, with different aromas, 
and in various sizes. However, whether they be public recognition, peer approval 
and praise, personal satisfaction^ Or financial paj^ffs (simulated or actual), 
they are meaningful to students and give them a sense of "the real thing." 



I try to . . . let thm btsseme ihdep&^^ii doing their 
tfiia^s da t&eir Moi ieiiing tftra see tfte results of their 
ittdepeDdohsef toOf as well, Se it good or be it bad. But 
giving them that freedaat as if I were an employer and itould 
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ym paid for *R»at gbu've done in 

the last 2 houTs^m}uid_ an employer pay you?* And J often 
ask i^em those jgraestions at tbe end of the hour* • • .J try 
to lei tbem realise that an employer is yoiny to ejq>ect 
prodoctivity. (Tiaaciier) 
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CHAPTER Xn 
CHANGING THE PACE AT SCHOOL* 



We are all familiar with the story of the city jfiouse and the country mouse 
who each wanted to visit the other's place of residence because they wanted a 
change from i what they considered, the routine. Each wanted to do something 
different from the usual. Hariting to experience something different is also 
evtdeht in today's society as we see people seeking out experiences which are 
different from what ijs normal. People who work in offices during the week flee 
to the country and engage in outdoor activities on the weekend ; Peiaple Who 
spend their time working with children find itfefreshlrig to cultivate the minds 
of the older generati^orii for a change. People seek out and enjoy experiences 
which are differeht--which previde a change of p^ Vocational education 
classes appear to provijde this change of pace from other experiences in the 
comprehensive high school. According to students and educators, vocational edu- 
cation classes have a different structure; provide different learning experien- 
ces; provide a link to the outside; and are future-oriented. 



Structure 

According to students enrolled in vocational education classes, these 
classes differ from other classes in the comprehensive high school in their 
structure and organization. One of the major differences voiced by students in 
vocational education classes is the ability students have to move around the 
classroom. 

... a student in a home economics class: 

You're not always sitting down. In the otlier classes you're 
always sitting. And there Is a lot of paperwork in other 
classes. There Is some here but not as much. And you get to 
get more actlvet you get to be yourself, yoU don't have to 
put on an Impression or something^ 

... a student in a business and office education class: 



Hell, this class you get to get up and walk around* Usually, 
you know, most classes like English or history the teacher is 
constantly talking.- And you've got to sit there and listen. 
You can't wove. And In this class (tfie teacher) doesn't 
really talk that much. He'll talk at the beginning of the 
class arid then say, "Okay, everybody get to work." But he 
doesn't sit yod down and lecture you. I like this class. 

... a student In an Industrial education class: 

♦Theme author was Linda Ernst. 
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Doing stuff. Being able to talk to people. Being busy, I 
mean when you go into Engl ish class or math class ^ history^ 
you're sitting in^a ehairi: you're sittijig there for an hour* 
Your leg falls asleep you khow^ like this. 

These responses are typical of those we heard fro^^^ in vpcatipnal 

education classes. Being able to walk around rather than having to sit still 
all day is an important way in which vocational education classes provide a 
change of pace for students. 

^ In the classes we observed, the ability to move around varied by program 
and class. Students in a_ family life class sat around kitchen tables and 
usually did not get up from their chairs du^ring ;che course of an hour. Students 
in a business and office education class sat at their desk working on specific 
machines for most of a typical class period. Several of the classes had both 
lecture and liaborator^ time. Students sat in desks or chairs during lectufei 
sometimes taking notes, ^d moved arbujid working 6^ projects during the labora- 
tory time._ In some classes the teacher wbuld_ begin the class with announcements 
and instructions and students would sit at desks and work on projects during the 
rest of the hour. 

Personal needs are: met ^ Generally speaking students felt the structure of 
VQcatibhal education classes provided a change of pace which was riot evident 
in bother classes. This difference in structure pravided students with ah 
opportunity tb have personal needs met which made the learhirg experience mbre 
positive for students enrolled in such classes. Some indicated they 

experienced a sense of freedom in vocational education classes. 

A lot more freedom of choice. You can start on whatever you 
want. Yoa don't have someone saying * "Do this, do that^ do 
thisi do that." You do kind of, but not as bad, that often. 

• • • freedom tb chbbse what tb db: 

You dust go dp whatever kind of work you want. You're not 
all on one subject at one time. You can dp brakes or lube 
jobs, whatever it is you want to do at the time. 

• • • and when tb db it: 

If you don't feel like it you don't work. (The teacher) said 
ypu can sit through the whole class and not do a thing, but 
that's your problem because ypu have to earn the hours and if 
you just sit I, then yoK'll get a bad grade. In all classes 
it^s up to you to do what j«)u want. _ But, I mean in most 
classes you get credit for being there. In (this class) you 
do, but you've got to work for it. 

... and the pace at which to do it: 



It's kind of work by yourself and ^bu can work at your own 
speeditbb. Ybudbn't stop after this page br whatever they 
tell you In (other cl asses )» 60 as far as you want. 
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One student said, "You have more freedom here* but more responsibilityi" 



: THese scenarios have a favorable ring to them, stuaents are making choices, 
directing their own learning, _ and, presumably, developing responsibility. 
However, brie student said this type of experience did not enhance learning for 
him. 

You seem to get more dofie if you're i it a class {other than 
yocitiorial education)^ I donVt know Sometimes I just mess 
around (in the auto mechanics class) a lot. ' Cause the teacher 
ain't watching me. I kribw I shouldn't do that but . . . 



For most students the opportunity to exercise choice is a positive aspect of 
vocational education classes. For a few, however, the structure appears riot to 
be consistent with their learning needs. 

^ Studerits bfteri expressed a real interest in the content of vocational educa- 
tion classes. Here are some responses from students describing how vocational 
education classes differ from other classes because they are more interesting: 

It's more interesting to me because I want to farm (a studerit 
in an agriculture class). 

I do Better in this class because I'm interested in it. And 
I think it's an easier class because I'm interested in it (a 
student in an agriculture class). 

You get more involved in it than other classes. Dther class 
work you dDn't get into as much (a studerit in a home econo- 
mics class). 

For some studerits the variety of activities which are evident in vocational 
education classes add to the interest students have in the content of the 
classes. Here is how an industrial arts student explained it: 

I like chbiri I reaiiy likr chbir^ I like sirigirig a lot. 
Arid that'sjust one thirig. It's just going in and singing. 
But fiere you've got a variety. You're never doing the same 
thing. One day jpju Ml be working on this and the next day 
you can go over, when you're finished^ and do something else. 

A studerit in a home ecbribmics class sa^^ vbcatibrial educatibri classes are dif- 
ferent because you dbri't do the same sbrt bf thirig over and over. Another stu- 
dent iri a distributive educatibn class said, "This class has more activities and 
you learn more than in other classes." 

Several students said the relationships which deyelpp amorig students arid 
between students and teachers in vbcatibrial educatibri classes reserriblis the kinds 
bf relationships brie has iri a family i This cbrriparisbri came primarily from stu- 
derits iri i busiriess_ and office educatibn class. The teacrier in this class may 
have verbalized this analogy in a way in which students picked up the language. 
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Here are examples of the ways these students descri bed the difference between 
the business and office education class and other classes: 

He are all working at similar jobs and we are like one big 
happy family. 

In this class you feel more like a family. You work 
together. In other c1 asses you aren ' t a fami 1 y , you get 
treated like a kid. 

A student in an agriculture class described the difference which also reflected 
this feeling in the statement, "You've always got someone there to help you, it 
seems like." 



Qther students also referred to the relationships which develop in vocational 
education classes even though they did not compare these relationships to those 
of the family. A student in a distributive education class said, "You get more 
Involved with the people and do sales outside of just the classroom." 

Several students from a family life class indicated howthe openness to 
express ideas and feelings made this_ class different from otjier classes. The 
ability to share feelings and Ideas was part of the curriculum for this course. 
One student said, "In this class you are a person, in others you are a name and 
a grade." 

the strjuctUre in Vbcatibnal education classes is different from other 
classes iifhich aj lows for students' persbrial heeds to be meet. The result, 
according to some students, is that learning is easier and more fun in voca- 
tional education classes. 

It's the Hay You Learn that's Different 



Students and adults talk abbut how learriihg^ is different in vocational 
education classes. Learning is different because you are always doing some- 
thing, it's often a simulated job, and you work more on your own. 

One student in an industrial education class said this about the difference 
between vocational education classes and other classes: 

Ya^ ItVs the way you learn. It's that exactly. Here you 
learn by hands on. In math you can't learn by hands on. 
You've got to remember and study. 

A home economics teacher shared this assessment: 



Basically^ I think we have the sariie gbal-^-what we want for 
kids. Regardless of what area you' re_ teaching you are here 
for the benefit of the student and you're here to see that 
they get things that they are going to be able to use later 
and to give them some skills that are going to make life 
better for them^ I see that as being something I would hope 




all teachers share regardless of what you teach. So our dif- 
ferences are subject matter and the way we approach it, I 
guess . 

teachers in vocational education classes approach things differently and, as a 
result, students learn the subject matter in different ways. 

Ybti ' re a] waysH lbipg- someth Jng. Several participants in the study said 
vocational education classes are different from other classes because you're 
always doing something. One administrator explained it this Way: 



Thehi In a lot of i tKe vocational courses there is heavier 
emphasis bri more of a Ub activity approach, more of a doing 
approaehi So you learn through doing^ or application as 
opposed tb a Frencfi class where you're memorizing congrega- 
tional words and the emphasis is on words and vocabulary^ 
Although the emphasis here might be that, you take materials 
and do something with them. 

there seems to be ah appreciation fbr being able to "do" things on the part of 
students. As one student in an agriculture class said, "This is where you get 
adventure!" 

Students also used the word "experience" as they talked abbti what happens 
in vocational educatibn. One studejit irt a busi^riess^ and office educatibn class 
said, "It goes really fast, you learn a Ibtfrbm practicing or experience . . . 
ybu work directly with the machines instead of just hearing about it." One stu- 
dent in a business and office class in another school said, "It's experience^ 
nbt instruction." 

When students are spending more time dbing and experiehcihg, less time 
will be spent on other kinds bf leafnihg expenenees such as r^^^ written 
assignments. One student in a home eeohotiiics class said this about how voca- 
tional educatibn classes differ frbni other classes: 

I gues^ it's because you get to jump right in and do this 
stuff and that it's not aH bookwork or paperwrki Whereas 
in all my other classes it's mostly bookwork and paperwork. 

According to sbme educatbrs, this "doing" and "experiencing" involves the 
appl icati bh bf theory. One agriculture teacher explains how he blends the two. 

What is unique is that in every class that I teach we try to 
teach the theory in the lecture and tfte classrebnii We try tb 
teach the practice and thj»n develop the skill, J f there is a 
skill involved* So when we are learning to judge beef 
cattle^ we learn about it^ we read about it, and then we 
practice on slides, and then we try to go out there and do it 
for real. In other classes it seems as though the thebry is 
offered and then the problems are presented and ybu have tb 
solve these problems and hand in that assignment. We like tb 
go one step beyond that, I thinks 
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A vocational education director also identified this blending as a unique 
characteristic of vocational education classes. This administrator said» 

Obviously there fia^s to be some theory and there has to be 
some abstract learning in vocational subjects too. There 
can[t be iust working with j^ur hands, so to speak. _But I 
think the uniqueness of it is that it really blends the two 
much more so than most other subject areas. 

This practice of jprdviding theory was evident in classrooms to some extent i 
but was hot always lihkiBd to the dblng to the extent descKbed by the above 
educators. Although this varied by class and teacher, we generally saw much 
more emphasis on practice than on theory. 



The learning experiences in vocational education classes are often thought 
of as courses with lots of "hands on" activities. This kind of thirtking was 
evident in the responses frdrn those jiarttcipating in our study as well. For 
some the pr^dbnii nance of hands on activities made vocational education classes 
distinct from other classes which required different skills. One administrator 
made this comparison: 

I think vocational classes—part of the greatest difference 
is that they tend to more often have mdre hands oh experience 
for students thafi does \ lecture-type class or book-type 
class such as English, or social studies, or mathematics. 

Another administrator made a similar comparison. 

I don't think there is much difference in it except in the 
gfflphasis oh tite fact that you ^ a^^^ doing scBnething with your 
hands^ where in a math class you have to solve problems. You 
solve problcmis in vocatibn^^ too. You also have to 

make practical applications of it. 

A counselor suggested that not all students are capable of developing the 
hands-on skills which are taught in vocational education classes. 

And a lot more physical dexterity 11 needed {in vocational 
education), 1 think. I think ym heed peopl^e, I mean kids, 
that^o in there need to have some skills and spatial rela* 
tionships. Not everybody has that. Not everybody that's an 
academic person has that. 

A principal indicated that the hahds-oh experiences in vocational education 
classes provide additional skills to those experienced in other classes. 

I suspect one of the opportunities these kids could get, 
again, is that hands-on experience that they don't get to see 
in a lot of other classes* Maybe that comes back to the 
opportunity that it ^ives thcmt sdmethihg that has Irtimediate 
and relevant feedback to them*_ You can take a kid that is 
factoring In ah Algebra II class and really sees no practical 
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application for 1t_ other than he's probably told when you get 
to calculus ^ou^'re going to have to be able to factor. If 
the kid Is in a word processing course and he can actually 
type a^heme into the mrd processor and watch that printer 
give him a clean copy, and go back and edit it or correct it, 
that's much more iirmediate^ f^^ That's an opportunity I 

think kids can get in vocational classes. Our boys in cooking 
say--the immedi ate feedback we get, parti cul arly the boys as 
soon as they cook soinet hi ng, they get to eat it. That's not 
like reading Shakespeare and figuring but what you're going 
to do With it. So I think that's an opportunity for kids 
that is not present in some of our other departments. 

Several students also indicated by way of student surveys that the hands-on 
experiences were unique to vocational education classes. One student in a busi- 
ness and office class said, "{It) provides hands-on experience for individuals— 
a different atmosphere from regular school." 



<3b bL si mulatlott .^ J n some classes the learning experiences simulate a job 
situation. This was especially true of the occupational home economics class* 
business and distrl buti ve education cl asses , and the industrial education 
classes. The teacher usually takes the role Of the boss or coordinator which 
Hould result in differing learning experiences: for students whictr are different 
from other classes which are hot bccupationally oriented. A common expression 
in these classes On the part of students is: "It's like I'm really working 
on a job." Deadlines are met, conflicts are resolved, and work roles are 
established— just like on a real job. 

This emphasis on employment and work experience in vbcatibhal education is 
a part of what makes vocational education a change of jMce within the cbmprehen- 
Sive high schools Here is how one school administratbr saw this aspect of voca- 
tional educati bh: 

I mean If they are dealing with employment ^ if they are 
dealing with work experience * that is more real to kids than 
soitie Of the Sore ephemeral things of whether a dangling par^ 
ticiple is gbthg to impact a person's life twenty years from 
now. So I think for kids the vocational classes have a more 
Immediate meaning and reward than do some of the other 
clashes. 

You're on your mm . Some students indicated vocational education classes 
are d 1 f f erent from other cl asses because students "do more oh your own." A stu- 
dent from an industrial arts class said. 

In (this class) you learn on your own. It's through 
^ur own experience. He'll help you out if you need it* 
but he likes to let you learn how to do it yourself. 

A student in a business and office educati on class said, "You just come, kind of 
work on your Own,^ you are: not having people tell you what to do all the time.'' 
A student in an industrial arts class added that being on your own "makes you 
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more responsible." She said if you don't have anything to do it's your respon- 
sibility to find something to do and "dust keep busy*" 

_ AltHDugh some studertts talked about being on their own in vocational educa- 
tion cl assies , others talked about working in groups. This appears to be. a 
contradiction . However, it would seem students were taUing about working 
wltfiout constant supervision by the teacher, whether they were working alone Of 
in a group. The teacher was typically available for help and direction, but 
would encourage students to go on their own until they encountered a problem. 

Future Oriented 

The courses in vocational educatJ dh are also different from other courses 
in the compfehehsiye High school because there is an explicit connection made 
between what is learnedl in the class and the student's future. It would be 
inappropriate to suggest that other classes in the high school do hot address 
future needs of students because ^ of course, they do s However , students can 
readily conceptualize this connection in vocational education classes, ard indi- 
cated it is not as evident in other clasises. 



-Students were asked how the vocational education classes were different from 
other classes. Many students responded that it was different because this class 
had something to do with the "real world^' and the future. Here is an example 
of how one student from a business education class viewed the class: 

I think I'm learfilng more in^ this cja^ any of the other 

classes. I think the other classes--there's English, we're 
reading the book, right, teaming things like that economics— 
we're learninj about iray back, economics and things like 
that, and I think this Job is going to benefit me more in my 
future than the other cl assess 



We heard this kind oJ expression from several students. From the students' 
perception, other classes wer?» less relevant because they could not make the 
cbnnecti OH between the other classes and what they saw themselves doing in the 
near future. 

Students described the diffefehce between vocational educational classes and 
Other classes in the high school in that vocational education classes deal with 
their cafeeur intefests. One student in a business and office education class 
said this class, "prepares me for the working field that I am interested in." A 
student in this same class said, "It teaches me skills and how to act when I am 
in the business world." Another student in a home economics class said, "It 
Just helps me because that's what I want to get into*" One student said, 

You actually learn skills you will use on a job. Other 
classes, you jUst learn and hope you pass a test. This way I 
get experience. 

Other students referred to personal growth which would be^ helpfUl in their 
future. One home economics student said, "We learn about ourself and other 
people and how to learn about the futUre." Another student in the same class 
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said, "This one gives ^ou a chance to look at ourselves and try to understand 
what we want out of life." 



Host of the respdnses from studen^^ referring to the future orientation of 
vocatlqrial education came from st^^^ in business and distributive education 
and home economics education expressed to a lesser extent by students 

from the other vocational education areas. this study does not provide an 
explanation for this behavior on the part of students. 



Links to the Outside 

VbcationaT education classes are different from other classes because there 
are numerous course-related activities which take place outside of the classroom 
itself. Some of these activities are part of the requirements of the class and 
contribute to the student's grade for the class such as job placement. Bther 
examples of activities where participation is typically optional., but strongly 
eficouraged,^ includes selling of products in the school or coimunity,_ par- 
ticipation J n youth crgiahlzatibn competition, and attendance at banquets and 
other Mcijil foj^n^ct^ it is not generally 

so, some teachers do include participation in these activities as part of a stu- 
dent's class grade. 

Students in this study were involved in a variety of activities in addition 
to time sjSerit ir the clasSi Students in a distributive education class went out 
to J)reakf as t before school started in the morning on a regular basis. These 
same students also sold pizzas in the coiranunity as part of a class project. 
Home economics students made and sold ice cream bars to the student body right 
after school. Students in a business education class were involved in state 
and national competition as well as having a banquet for their employers from 
their job site^ 

dob placement^ in the copiuni was a part of several of the classes we 
observed. This comj)onent of th^^^ provides a direct link from the class to 

the working community. The teacher often contacted potential employers to deve- 
lop a pool of employment possibilities for students. The teacher supervised 
students on these job sites by visiting the place of business and getting feed- 
back from employers i 

Other class provided work experienc part of the classrooir* experience. 
The outside vror Id is, in effect, brought into the classroorn. For example^ a 
home economics class operated a restaurant as part of a foods class. In other 
classes^ individual projects provide simulations of sftuations which would occur 
as part of a jobi 



_ Students also talked about other activities that _ take place outside of 
the classroom which are social in nature and are unique to vocational education. 
We saw evidence of students getting together for picnics and Softball after 
school and students planninr a S|»icial day-long trip with funds from a class 
project. Why do theses social events occur more often in v^ocatibnal education 
classes than in other classes? fts we^bserved the development of these activi- 
ties, the teacher >tfas usually instrumental in instigating and carrying them out 
even though the students participated in planning and carrying out various 
aspects of the activity. 
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the student ortanlzati oris are an imfxjrtant part of £V4j)eriences ft^^^ studehts 
in vocational education classes which also Mkes these classes different frbni 
other classes. These brgariizartibns prov studehts With bppbrtunities for 
membership and leadership in a group as well as providing opportunities for com- 
peting at local, state, and national contests. For many students this involve- 
is a jwsitive asj)ect af taking a vocational education class. One student in a 
busi ness educati on cl ass had been i nyol ved i n the student or gani zat i on through 
competition and holding offices. After graduatibn she planned to attend a 
college where she could continue her involvement with the orgahiz' Jon. 

The numerbus bppbrtuhi^ties s^^ have to link the cbhtehts of the class 
with the outside world helps students think about and prepare for their future. 
Vocational education classes appear to be meeting a need these students have to 
prepare themselves for leaving school. 



Postscript 

7oa get more iavolved in it tbmn other classes. Other class 
work 90a don't get into as macb. (Student) 
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CHAPTER XI n 
PROVIDING AN APPROPRIATE EDUCATION* 



The terra "appropriate" is often Used in a context WRere special attention 
must be given ttt matcKing needs with^ solutions. You hear the phrases 
appfopriatje teciiriblbgy (for developing countries) and appropriate force (for 
dealing witK riots and terrorists). In these contexts, appropriate usually 
involves some serious judgments involving value questions often at variance to 
accepted principles or laws or ideals. It involves the special tailoring of a 
response to unique ci rcumstances--of ten cojitroVersial. Some might refer to it 
as using "cqwDon sense" or being "practical," The word appropriate can also be 
used in a discrimihatbry sense to legitimize inequity. With this meaning it is 
delicate acceptable language (a nicity) to rationalize doing what might be less 
than ideal or best for practical, "you know", it "won't work" reasons. A fre- 
quent message^ to heard from to the purposes of vocational 
education seemed to resonate with these meanings of appropriate— vocational edu- 
cation is appropriate education for some. 

this chapter will explore the above message in terms of questions such as 
why iJ5 vbcatibhal educatibh appropriate, why for some and not for all, who are 
the some and who decides who they are? Caught up in this analysis are 
questions about the Vpecking order" of the worth of varioi/s areas of khbwledge 
in the public secondary school. For exainple^ is the fenewHdge taught in vbca- 
ti onal educati on of 1 ess worth than the knOwl edge taUght in a cBemi stry cl ass? 
What are the consequences for students lafho take a relatively higher proportion 
of vocational eduMti on? Are ihey getting a "second class" education? Are the 
students and adults in the school aware of and accepting of this happening? 
Whose perceptions about the w^^^ various areas of knowledge should be paid 
most attention— students, vocational education teachers i other teachers , cbUri- 
selors, administrators. These are provocative and sensitive questions , par-, 
ticularly in the context of public education which bUtwar^ly communicates and is 
held responsible for providing equity in educati brL)«t must serve all students 
in a given geographic area with a fixed set of resources. In this context, the 
concept bf apprbpriate with its several meanings finds its special use. 

Vbcatlbnal fducation is fOF^hs Non-College Bound 

By far the most frequent response to the questi bh, "Who do you think voca- 
tional education is serving?"^ in the secondary school was that it was those stu- 
dents who were hot planhlrig tb gb bn to college after hi^h school (because they 
don't Want to or can't for one reason or another). Typical responses were as 
f ol 1 ows : 

The students who are not planning to go on to college. 
(Counselor) 

*Theme author was George Cbpa. 
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I tfiln^fe It's for everyone but if I had to pick a group that 
iVs roost essential for, I would say that the non-college 
type kid definitely needs to explore that area. (Counselor) 

To help girls who don't want to go to college have the skills 
to get a Job. (Student) 

I ttiink fcr the most part there is a stipna thali» vocational 
(education) is for the most part for those students who can't 
go to college. (Superintendent) 

Well, they are the kids that do not have interests primarily 
in college for the most part. (Principal) 

r think for the most part ybiir kids that are involved in your 
vocational classes are not your college bound type kids. 
(Vocational Teacher) 

A student taking a series in home ecbnbmtc a series in 
Industrial arts of a series in agriculture more than likely 
is riot gSi rig to go to college. He may go to some kind of 
vocational schooU But it is pretty unlikely that they'd go 
to college. And if they do go to college, I think they crimp 
themselves in getting into high technical fields. He try to 
steer kids that have the college goal iritb college prep pla- 
ces that they'll have a better chance of success iri college. 
(Superinteriderit) 

While the above respqrises represent a common and initial response to the 
question of who vocati^onal educat is serving, there are many subtle twisf-s, 
complexities, and ambiguities when this response is pursued further. 

College requiremeritS; are to bUm . Brie of the subtle dimerisions of the 
resporise to «^o vbcatlorial education is serving is that secondary schools are 
not responsible for the place of vocational education in the curriculum, the 
fact that ribri-cbl lege bound students predominate these courses is caused by 
college entrarice requirements which do not recogriize the worth of vocational 
education. This rationale and sometimes frustration was coramuriicated as 
f ol 1 ows : 

When higher educati^bri puts lilits and requirements on college 
entrance fequ^irements that deliberately eliminate vocational 
background , that ' s a 1 iroj tat i on (on students opporturii ti is 
when they take a vocational education class). So it seems as 
though now students who are going to go bri tb college are 
bel rig told i and their parents are beirig told, arid they 
believe this* that they have to take a foreign language in 
high schbbl. Bull! (Vbcatlorial Teacher) 

Busiriess education is not basicalljr what coll«ges are that 
concerned about in a student's background. If you suddenly 
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decide that I'm going to this higH quality college and you 
have never taken any science beyond grade nine or math beyond 
Srade nine^ never had a foreign language^ never studied world 
history--they inight Mbnder about that kind of a backgrbuhd. 
It could be a limiting factor. . . . If you spend all your 
time in vbcatiwial courses it could conceivably be a handicap 
(to going to college). Now the agriculture teacher wouldn't 
say that, Hejd say they are getting a lot of science things 
in my courses. They're getting computers in jny courses* 
They're getting speaking things in my courses. His tthe stu- 
dent's) college counselor can't look and say i "Hell, 1 see 
you've had chemistry with a B and you've had physics with an 
A Mi nils You had ag nine^ You had aj ten. That doesn't 
show and it is n^t the same. You don't jet a systematic 
background in physics by taking ag, I don't think, although 
you get many ag j)hysics concepts. You may be 1 earn i no about 
writing in ag shop. Nothing is clean cut. (Principal^ 



Even vocational education teachers sometimes feel that college bound students 
should be encouraged to take other than vocational education courses if a choice 
must be made. 

The college motivated students are joing to take chemistry 
and physics f1rst» I would think* And I guess If they came 
to me and asked which way to go, I would tell them to go that 
way. Talce the ctiemistry and physics. And, pick up the 
(vocational education) maybe a little later. 

e^mehtihg further on the relationship of vocational education and college 
preparatory courses, a counselor and superintendent seem to ratiohaiize that 
existing college requirements should not include vocational education. 



The vocational classes are much more oriented toward skill 
development. ... but they still have an intellectual com- 
ponent .. .it's a matter of degree. Certainly not as much 
as physics and humanities and great literature that are more 
abstract. 

They're {vocatiorial edueation courses) specific. If you take 
agHculture, you learn specific things t»^^ do to be a 
better farmer or a better operation of a farm. You learn 
specific skills. If ypu take college prep physics you learn 
concepts. Kids graduating from a high school that his the ag 
sequence of courses can probably drop Into a farm job^ 
operate his pwrt fantii work for a farmeri The student with a 
course in physics and djeroistry^ for example, he really is 
not pi^pared to do anything except go on to get additional 
training to become skilled enough or trained enough in that 
technical area to do something. , , . If you're loekihg for 
someone to be a computer programmer or . i , a technician, 
you usually don't start with high school physics as the end 
training. 
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Nothing IS clean cut, however college admission requirements are being used to 
rationalize and attribute blame for college bound Uudents hot taking hbr being 
advised to take vocational education courses in any extensive w^^ Although 
value is seen in the knowledge taught in vbcatibhal education for cb Bound 
students^ it is hot as^ highly valued as the knowledge taught in some other cour- 
ses because of what colleges value as reflected in their admission requirements 
and indicators of student success. 

Sood^tjudents a surprise in vocational ^education . Given the Impact of 
coHeje requirements on the sorting process which goes on in high schools, it is 
not difficult toj see why it would be surprising to see good students (good iri 
the my that colleges seem to value) in vocational education classes^ As a 
superintendent describes. 



Because the first thing we do, we see a bright kid and the 
first thing we do is say,^ "Hey, he should be a doctor or ah 
engineer." No one ever looks at a bright kid and says boy 
you'd be a hell of a pi Umbers No one looks at abright kid 
and says, "Wow if he'd gb ihtb electrical work or that sort 
of thihg he would be a dandy." The thing we'd do with that 
kid is say electrical engineer. I don't know how you're 
going to change it. . . . This isn't true of whole depart- 
ments, but by-in-large, vocational education now serves stu- 
dents who are in the lower half M the el ass ^ And there are 
exceptions to that. We^ve had fcids that are number one and 
two in^ the (Hass that^w^^^^ go on and take a vocational course 
like machine training or something like that their senior 
year, but By- in- large you'll find that either they're not the 
most gi f ted students or they' re not moti vated enough to 
study, they don't have the study habits required for dif- 
ficult courses i 



Other school adults put it this way: 

He don't have kids that are going to college in industrial 
arts . . . I don't know If you would find one. A kid who's 
taking calculus and French ly and physics arid chemistry and 
stMff doesn't have time to take industrial arts. 

. A lot of bur top college bound kids don't have room in 
their schedule to take some 0 our vocational courses, . . , 
But we also have some very strong college-bound kids who will 
take a vocational course from time to tirrie^ 

- It is tellifig iri this circumstance that thbse occasional _ "ver^ strong 
coll ege-bburid kids" are riot iced by vocational teachers and school administra- 
tbrs^- Sometimes It seems as though they are reminiscing as they tetl about that 
exceptional student they had in class a few years ago or they are using these 
exceptions to coiwnuriicate that vocational programs are "all right" and can add 
benefit to even the good students. For example, examine these two_ stories by a 
super iriterident and vocational teacher, respectively, abbut exceptibnal students 
in vocational educatiori courses: 
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One of our finest student^ school went 

througH our model office programs and is now, I forget her 
exact_ title ^ is in management within fbur years of gra- 
duation. She's in management over at Control Data in a word 
processing department. She had some AVtl training, some wort 
processing training after she left here but her basic 
training was right here ^ She couW have been a success in 
anything she wanted to do. I thijik that's an example of an 
outstanding student benefiting from vocational education. 

A few years ago I had a girl that was a National Merit 
Scholarshij) winner. She's out east at tufts University. Is 
there a Tufts? That's where she's studying. It was a 
feather in my cap to have her take my course. ... To like 
it and to talk a lot about it to her parents. Her dad was in 
to look around. He was very pleased. 

Vocatlonil^edttcation^^s^ f^ ability students . Given the perceived 

correlation between being college bound and academic ability, vocational educa- 
tion becomes the appropriate place for lower ability students in the minds of 
school adults. Additional responses to the question, "Who do you think voca- 
tional education is serving?" are informing as follows: 

I would say it's serving the middle half of the academic. 
. . .Or the lower, middle to lower. The students who are 
not planning to go on to college. (Counselor) 

Right now they're probably serving the lower 50th percentile. 
{Vocational Director) 

He don't Jet the cream of the crop, but they do contribute. 
(Vocational Teacher) 

the low miUdle as far as class rank and grades. And then so 
far as ability* even though there is a wide spectrum from the 
bottom tb_ the topi it would_ probably be the middle. Because 
i think ability of the kids is a little better than their 
riMtk and their grades. (Vocational Teacher) 

As the last response seems to begin to imply, there may be students of dif^ 
fering ability* and ability inay need to be thought of more reflectively in terms 
of aptitudes* achievement and interests. The vocational teacher responding 
above went on to say about his students, "They have a different priority. They 
have a different priority." 

A vocational director begins to unravel the issue further in terms of the 
value of knowledge taught in vocational education verses other courses and the 
subsequent value of achievements. 



In tfiebeginning (of our vocational education programs), they 
thought we were gradin5 pur students too highly here, because 
a student never had gotten more than a D, and it happened 
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that they got an A. So we did a thorough survey of how we 
graded and set up bur grading standards and so on and we 
satisfied them now. they don't get concerned when an A coines 
back. We found out that we are just as tough as anybody 
else. The difference Is that a Jctd for the first tiriie found 
something he wanted to do and did it. The ability was there. 
That student would not haVe been rated In tfie lower 59 per- 
cent if somebody had succeeded in getting him motivated. He 
might have been In the top quarter of his class. He had the 
ability. 

A vocational teacher also noted his sensitivity to the worth of khbwledge taught 
in vocational educaticfh. 

I feel so strongly about it (basic skills taught in voca- 
tional educajti on) that when this school moved to an honors 
diploma and made a list of classes in group one and a list in 
group tm^ and students who definitely waJited to get an 
honors diploma rather than dust a regular graduation diploma 
had to select three classes out of group one and five more 
classes out of group two. And none of my (vocational) 
classes were involved in that, I challenged that as far as I 
could challenge it. 

I think there is that feeling on the part of social studies^ 
English^ Biath and science teachers that they're a cut above 
the vocational teachers. 

The idea of various types of ability and relation of interests to these 
abilities was noted as fellows: 

Everyone has their own i:areer goal and their own set of uni- 
que abilities to give to the wbrldi I mean if everybody was 
an academic type We cbuldh't make this world work ... I am 
here to help them fulfill what they see for themselves. 
(Counselor) 

I don't think we can say at all that their Cstudent taking 
vocatiqrial education) abilities are less than others. I 
think 1t*s in interest type thing. We have kids who have all 
kinds of abilities and ho Interest in college and they are 
very Interested in the vocational. (Principal) 

The "easy" classification by ability also gets caught up in thef elation- 
ship between ability and socio-economic status Of the students' parents and the 
community in which they live. As a vocational agriculture teacher explains, 

I think that pro babljr this cbpunity is agriculture and blue 
collar more _t^ in bur area. So I 

think that sometimes these kids probably don't look on educa- 
tion as means of earning a living so much because they dbri't 
have as many examples as some of of the others ... I don't 
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le^k upon ydcational education as sort of a dumping grounds 
for the kidls_tRat aren't so bright, necessarilj^i but I thirilc 
that a lot of oiir kids that go on to the vocational areas are 
very bright kids and It gives them the opportunity to learn 
about these things. 

Also apparent from bur intefrvlews and observations is that the ability 
level of students in voeatibnal education may vary considerably between Voca- 
tional education fields and among schools in the same field. As a vocational 
director noted for his school's vocational programs. 

If I break our prosrams down^ I'll say bur f and J programs 
are serving ecbnonil call y and academically disadvantaged stu- 
dents with a smattering bf the students that are away from 
the Salnstream. But bur bt her programs are serving a real 
broad cross^sectton of our students. If I li»6k at bur 
follow-up data and I look at class rank and stuff like that, 
our T SI programs, they are . . * In the lower twb quartiles 
but If I look at our business arid bfflce prbgram they are in 
the upper two quartiles. 

This director gbes bri tb ribte his concern about the quality of the courses iri 
more basic subjects to whicS students who take vocatiOrial educatibri are typi- 
cally enrolled and a conce»M for the impact on a cbtirse when it cbntains too 
high a proportion of mainstreamed special needs studerits. 

(In) mac hirie trades we rieed a strong math background. He 
tell the cbUriselbrs that. They better have It because even 
if they get motivated. If they haven't got the basics ^ they 
still can't cut It. You can't take It frbfii day brie. 
Hbrtlculture is one place they had tb urilbad on us (because 
of low enrollments) , , . eight kids were pushed in there 
that didn't want ttt take horticulture, that makes for a bad 
class. One cburiselbr says . . .that's where the special 
educatibri students shbUld go. You can take one or two but If 
you start putting them all In one class, it varies. 

Further, there are differences In the kinds of "jbbs" various vbcatibrial educa- 
tion courses are focused upon. Particularly nbtewbrthy is the difference in con- 
sumer homemaking vers'is other vocational education fields. As a home economics 
teacher explalnsi 

ebrisumer fiqmemaklrig is a little differerit because you're pre- 
paring kids for a Job they are goirig to have* They are all 
going to live in this world. They are ill gbirig tb relate to 
people. They are part of ii family. They're going to be a 
part of maybe another family i Sb the skills you're giving 
theiti are going tb be used, period! That's a career. That's 
an bccupatibn that every one of us is going to have. So con- 
sumer homemaking is a little different. 



Unfortunately not all of school adults or everi the students themselves stop 
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at labeling vocational education as servint the non-cp1 lege bound or the lower 
ability or simply students who are different ^ Some of the labels are much more 
"cutting" and seem to mdcic ah educatlbhal context. 

Boy I am glad j^u've got tfi1s golj^^^ got a place to 

send all our eight balls (Vocational director's quote of 
superintendent about new vocational programs). 

Charles Is bad for our Image. Charles Is the stereotypical 
auto mechanic. Can't read very well . But he's handy • He 
can take a carburetor out and put It back on In three mlhU* 
tesi But that wasn't the prbblOT, Carles. It needs spark 
plugs. (Vocational Teacher) 

I guess people (who take vocational education) who are mecha- 
nically Inclined • • . people who are more Interested In 
using their hands than their minds In an academic sense. 
(Counselor) 

It*s more of a skills class than a mind class. (Student) 

Boy, I had five eight balls In there last year. I mean they 
were eight balls. (Vocational Teacher) 

Who Takes Vocational Education Is Not a Secret »^ut It's ildt-Bpehly Discussed 
Either 

Students taking vocational education courses openly express their feeling 
that most other students and other teachers do not use positive adjectives when 
describing who takes vocational education courses. Some of the students com- 
ments were as follows: 

Other students? They just look dowi on it. You're supposed 
to take physics or math or something like that. 

On weekends you know, like people down here in this wing. In 
the job classes,^ on weekends they go to their partying and 
the people upstairs go their parties^ Every school's like 
that. It's just how they break but or divide. 

I think that they think It's a wste. That we don't do 
anything in here, which is so stupid. They don't know what 
go^s on in here. 

they figure ybu must be stupid or a "fry" because ybu want to 
get bijt bf schbbl early, ybu can't handle six hours of 
school . 

On the other hand, some students did express that other students felt that 
vocatiohai education was a good class or real fun. For example, examine these 
statements: 
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I^in sure tftey like it. The^ wish they could be In it . . . 
Some i^ple are jealebus that we can leave so early and they 
haVe to stay. 

I'm sure they thtnk it's interesting . . . They probably 
think it's: kinft of messy to. My hands have been inky and I 
can't get it all off. 

But these comments are much less frequent. 

Students in vocational education courses register similar views about how 
other teachers in tfje school feel about vocational education. Their copents about 
the feeling Of other teacJiers toward the vocational education classes in which they 
were enrolled run as follows: 

I fePl like some teachers say, "what's that, just an easy A?" 
You know, you can go in there and get an easy A. They don't 
think you have to really work hard. But ^u come In here 
every day^ esjjec tally irt the summer when we don't got air 
conditioning in there s tefore we had the fans this fall it 
got-Maliy hot. He'^d really sweat and had to work hard. 
Teachers say, "ftw, that ain't nothing. That's just food and 
anybody can put food together," But you got to kjiow what 
you're doing. You can't just sit around and do nothing. 



Teachers i because you're on the OJT don't like you. They 
think you^re just a little punk that's getting out of school 
early to work. 

Some of the teachers have the attitude that it's just a blah 
class. The kids go there and goof off. they're not learning 
anything. But then some of the teachers think bh, it's a 
good class. It's good for the kids to learn stuff like that. 

Hen they think we're just fooling around all day getting 
dirty. 

I think some of theni don't— like the English teachers— dOri ' t 
really particularly care for usi 

Again, a few students voiced positive feelings by other teachers. 



I suppose they think it's pretty cool that we're making 
things . . .They think we have fun making stuff. I suppose 
they think it's all right. 

they think it's real goadi I hear a lot of teachers, well, 
yOu should take office if you need help on your schedule. 

They like the Frosty Bars. ... No ones really talked about 
it or anything. 
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Hhat is evident in these remarks is that students in vocational education 
classes are confronted » at best »_ with very mi xigJ perCeptiom by othe 
and teachers abjout this value Or worth of paKieipating tn vocational education ; 
At worst j the perceptions are Of vocational educatibn being useless, a waste i 
blahi ariel an easy ft^ And these perceptions are hot a secret if you ask students 
directly about tfiera-^tfiey know what's up. Some students seem to shrug their 
sRoulders at this evaluation of something they are doing—one wonders what is 
going on in their minds about this issue. Other students resist as is evident 
in some of the absve remarks, they go on quite Vehemently explairuijig why Other 
students and teacher's perceptions are in errOr; sOrne are even willing to take 
action to change these perceptions. As one student in an agriculture class 
notes, ". . . People will say, 'Oh, no, they're in ag' and it's just a big 
stereotype and I want to change that so bad . , ." 

What is disheartening is the consistency in the remarks of both other stu- 
dents and other teachers. A student in vocational education might expect 
opposing valuations by other studentSi After alii they are hot adults and every^ 
body Jikes to think they made the npt decisions in selecti^hg their elective 
classes— just like differences of dpinioh over cars, bic^les, records and 
clotheSi depending on the ones you own or prefer. Students in vocational educa- 
tion arf^ even ifillinj to admit that some of their classmates are wasting time or 
are dumb or seeking an easy way out. Students are probably better able to 
resist the valuations of other students because they experience it more fre- 
quently and it is among peers * But liow do they resist the valuation of other 
adults in the school * Hore study needs tO be made of how students in vocational 
educatiOh feel about and internally cope with their perceived less than positive 
valuation of vocational education by other teachers and the extent to which 
these valuations actually exist among other teachers. 

Students Are Chosing Vocational Education 

Then there is the argument that the issue of being appropriate, both its 
positive and negative raea^aihgs, is all for not since students themselves chose 
to participate in vocational education. It is an elective course. Nobody is 
"doing them in" if there are negative consequences ; they are doing it to them- 
selves. These sentiments are echoed in the following comments: 



So yes i there is a particitlar group (who Mrbll in ybcatiohal 
education) but I dOh't believe L can identify the group eth- 
nicallyi or by seXi or by ability . . . the only thing that 
makes them particular is that their choices are this way. 
(Associate Superintendent) 

Mellt there's wy counselor arid I talked to my rnOrii about it 
(enrollirig in VOCatiOrial education course) arid my dad and 
they say i "It's up to yOu if you warit to do it. If you do, 
that's good. If you dbri't that's fine." (Student) 

There is by the time you get to your junior year, okay, there 
Is a group of students that have trapped themselves more into 
taking more yocational school programs thari others. But 
that's their decision^ That's not Us posirig decisions upbri 
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them^ It's based upon what their goals are and what they see 
their skills are and quite frankly what they perceive as 
being the harder courses versus llie easier courses which 
sonetimes surprises them ^ but still, you know, it's their 
percept 1 on i (Counsel or) 

Few students expressed a complex and lengthy explanation for how they made 
their choice to take a vocational education course. When asked who influenced 
tfiem_ to enroll in the course they were in, comiiidri student responses were: 
brother, sister, fri^s^a, student who took course last year, counselor, parents. 
And the reasons for enrolling were often not very sound educationally. 

to get but of school early. 

YbU can get out early from school, that helps alot, helps the 
day go by easier too. 

I signed up for a diffirent class, but I wasn't able to take 
advanced auto i . . because it was too full. So I had a 
choice of taking child care or this class. So I tooic this 
class. It sounded easier than child care. 

eause l KKis never very good in gym and this is kind of the 
alternative to gym. 

Easy credit* . i * How it's kind of fun because j^u can make 
chbWi I didn't know we were going to make something like 
that. I didn't think we were going to do our own company and 
sell things like that. 

ecunselors talked of trying to combat the ribtiori of taking vocational 
education because it was perceived as an easy credit but were only sometimes 
successful. In the words bf brie cburisel br, 

Itis ribt vbcaticnal education's fault Lthat it may limit 
opportunities for students h it's the students fault ... ft 
student has the perception that vocatlbriaT educatibn programs 
are the only one he cajfi pass ir shv cm pass ^ or who is 
saying, heyi I 'il gbing through high school with the easiest 
route pbssible, and then end up going out of school and later 
having some career options that they may want . . . but 
didn't have the advanced math and they took what they thbugh 
was the easiest route. But that's not vocational education's 
fault. That's the student's fault . i . Sbme kids just say 
flat but, "Dbn't put me iri anything that I can't pass.* And 
I'll sayj^I thifik ybU cari pass a Ibt of things." "Well, ya, 
but I dbri't think I can. So just put me over here. Where is 
the easiest class?" 

A vbcational teacher seems to recognize the lack of directibn in students they 
see when saying. 

These classes (vocatibrial agriculture educatibn) are made to 
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Benefit aiid Ropefully they do. So many kids come in. They 
dpn^t knoif what they want to dp. they Just want to take the 
c1ass« And I guess ly feeling is that If you can motivate 
that Md soneiihere alonj: the line ^ and find something he's 
interested in Jlohg the line, then iiiaybe he's going ta becbme 
a better student all over. And that's what I look at. 
Trying to find something. And it could be the craziest 
thing. It could be maybe wildlife. It will turn one kid on 
and that's all he* s excited about. And he Just goes nuts 
over that. And ma^e that helps him stick with it (school) 
and stay in the prdgrairii 



What's Appro pri a t^JS- In The Eye of the-Behbldee 

Who is to judge for someone else what is an appropriate education for them? 
Who is "all knowing" as to the motivations and interests, and expectations and 
consequences that students have for enrolling in a set of high school courses? 
Perhaps it is best left up tP the "eye of th^ beholder" to judge what is 
appropriate education at a particular time arid place for themselves. 

Some advise not makirig a "big deal" about who takes vocational education; 
they simply see it as "Just another class." 

I don't think anyone perceives these classes (vdcatiorialedu- 
cattori) as beinj different^ you know ^ vocational ly-briehted 
as opposed to other cl asses . Perhaps the auto repair cl ass 
might be vlewed^s vbcatij)na]1y oriented. I'm talking about 
perceived as such by the teachers and the students. The 
other classes are just part of pur regular curriculum and 
students don't view them as vocationally oriented. As I 
would say even with the auto classes and the occupatidrial 
foods classes^ as far as similarities^ studots just see 
those as part of an elective situatiori that they cari choose 
from. (Cburiselor) 

All courses receive the same grade they are not weighted. 
If it's an A in vocational programs^ it's just as good as an 
A in calculus. I have no problem with that and a lot of 
people do. (Principal) 



you get a few college bound, but the majority of the kids in 
the program are what I consider average kids. He's average 
ability. They're decent readers. . . .They're fairly decent 
on mathematical abilities.. They're kids that will get along 
with other peer groups* They're not finatics so far as dif- 
ferent cliques or groups in the schools I've gbt a cbuple of 
heavy metal kids but they're riot crazy. (Vbcatibrial Teacher). 

Sbme voiced the opinion that the exp^^ for vocational classes are 

the same as for any other in the secondary school. 

They (other teachers) shouldn't have no negative feelings 
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about it because you get your work dohii Tou do your wOrici 
You know» It ain't ^tist like five days a wek ybii cole to 
school and go J n that class and play games and don't do 
nothing; It's a cUss that's being taught and you learn so 
regardless; (Student) 

If a vbcatibnal program is only skill -oriented and if a voca- 
tional program means, the kids don't have to take anyththg 
chal 1 engine either in VOcatjOnal or nonvOcatiOnal courses 
then it's (being in vocational education) limiting their abi- 
lity as human beings and its not preparing them for anything. 
But a quality program I don't think is going to limit anyone. 
(Superintendent) 

He'll give them the academics, the acadeinicS are going to be 
therei Je're gOiJig to nandate it^ He dO a heck of a job on 
the academics i 0ur kids are TeaUy well-prepared when they 
graduate; But I think there's some, some could try some of 
these other programs (vocational education). It goes back to 
getting people to see that it's not less than, that's the 
unfortunate part of it. (Counselor) 

the quality Of professional people we have in our vocational 
prograins is equal to or Mceeds our staff as a w^^ . . . 
I'd say In all our programs, the expectations of kids . . . 
either equal or exceed what we might find in the more tradi- 
tional disciplines. (Principal) 

Others point out that those taking vocational education are not necessarily not 
college bOjLind. Rather they riiay be taking vocational education so that they can 
secure a job while in college to help pay the necessary expenses. As noted by 
a teacher i 

A lot of them refine their skills so they can work when they 
go through college instead of working at McDonald's or 
something. 

booking Oh this brighter side, and leaving it to the eye of the beholder, 
the wOrds of a superintendent and a counselor make a good summary. 

Hell, I don't know, if a real bright kid . . * goes into 
vocational rather than going into becomihg a doctor or what- 
ever » I'm not sure that that's the greatest tradegy In the 
world because we need bright peopl r our Jobs ... I 

think ; . ^ that's what they're Interested in doing and want 
to do; They might not be happy trying something else. 
(Superintendent) 

(Vocational edueation is serving) those that aren't sure of 
what they want to do In life and are Willi hg to admit that 
they're unsure. Kids who sOmetinies do not have a lot of con- 
fidence in themselves but gain. To m it's Just a miracle 
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sometimes. A11 of the activities ^iist fHill theifi buti They 
really look goocii Many of thefii go thrbugh this whole process 
and end iip doing some really spectacular things iri their 
llvesi (Counsel or) 



Stadenis i n Vocational Education Are^nly Exploring and Not Making a Lifetime 
Cowmntment 

Care must be taken in labeling students as vbcatibnal education students. 
Many are just exploring their vbcatiorial interests through vbcatibnal education. 
They are not Biakihg lifetime cbnShitments tb vocational education or the specific 
field they are studying. Rather, it's a period of tryout to see if it fits as is 
evident in the fbl lowing comments: 

They (students in vocational education) do them tb feel but 
the world of work a "little bit." they dbri't really khbw 
what's Out there and what they want ta db so they kind of 
play around with sbms of these courses to see, gee would I be 
interested in this. So I'll take a couple of Ag classes and 
I'll take a shop class and I'll take some more math and I'll 
take chemistry or something like that and kind of see what 
I'm good at. (Counselor) 

And talk to juhibrs and senibrs and they don't know what 
the heck they want to db. And there's no question that the 
more varied experiences they can have In a high school 
settlngj the better prepared they are to make some intelli- 
gent choices further on down the line. Sb if we tere tb have 
nothing but college prep types of courses^ hot oh ly would we 
be doing a great disservice to those students who are defini- 
tely not going to college^ but we'd be doing a disservice to 
all the kids ia that we wouldn't be able to give them those 
opportunities to explore and develop some skills and find out 
what the various options are. (Counselor) 

Because students are exploring their vocatibnal interests, a wide variety 
of students might be expected in Vflcatibnal edUcati bh courses i This happening 
was alluded to earlier and is evident by the wide range of adjectives used to 
describe students in vbcatibnal education classes. 

We've got a national merit scholar and alternate this year 
top plus the valedictorian . . . and we are still servicing 
the students who are In the middle m6 the lower end bf the 
spectrum academically^ (Vocational Directbr) 

Belli I tMhk It's servihg a number bf kinds of young people. 
1 tfiirik It's serving^ung people who are looking for some 
specific kind of training that's going to provide them with 
"some Income to further education. I think tt prbVldes an 
bppbrtunlty for young people ^ who have already decided 
bn aft ilecupatlbnal choice in an area that they like and s6 
it's kind of an entry level opportunity for them. 
(Principal) 
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Proitiainq Vocational £dueat4oB^s Just Being Practical 



_ One meaning of being practical : has tb do with ma Ring the best of a dif- 
ficult situation * particularly riot being idealistic. It refers to resigning 
oneself to what is possible arid feasible rather than fighting long odds to make 
the Situatibri what it should Be. The usual phrase is, "Why dori't you jUSt be 
practical!" This meaning bf practical Is very close use of one of the meanings 
of "appropriate" used In the introduction to this chapter. 

.^^ Vocational education's role iri a eOmpreheris1v& iligh schboT; in review- 
irig the notes and observatioris from this study, we got the impression that 
yocatiorial educatiOri was a mearis by which a secondary school could be 
"comprehensive." ebmprehensive the context of the secondary school mearis 
serving all students in a prescribed geographic area (school district) under one 
roof or series of roofs an^ one administration. In a COmpreherisive school^ 
vocational education is seen by many as a practical sbluti bh to servirig thbse 
students not going on to college— it is responsive tb these students iri terms of 
needs, interestSi and their ability to benefit from secondary education. In 
this way, vocational educatibri is thought to be practical for the school and for 
students. Eorisider sbme bf the following responses. 

. - . For the roost part they're practical classesi A Ibt bf 
the students that you find in the class probably aren't real 
goal-oriented studerts whOi wheri they get but of schbbl 
areri't probably going tb go much further than a vocational 
schboli If I could get then to go to vocational school, I'd 
consider that a success; So a lot of these students aren't 
the Jcind of students that wou^ld sit down and take a science 
class or an advanced math class or any class Uke that i But 
by taking ag, we can work iri some of those kind bf thirigs iri 
a way that maybe he doesn't realize arid yet he'll sit down 
and do sbiile of the work and those thirigs with it; . . . I 
think we're all (all the teachers in the school) trying to do 
the same thi rig . . . turn out a student who can do a good job 
in society and not be taken advantage of. (Vocational 
Teacher) 

It {yocationaV ediicatiOri^ better be servirig the kids. 
Reallstteallyi 1 thirik it also serves schools. It provides a 
place to put some kids who choose not to function or are 
having difficulty functiori^ing in some of our more advanced 
courses ii j. Vocational programs provide a structureo 
opportunity for kids who aren't college bourid to have sOifie 
things that majf interest them, that Oiight not be the basis 
for offering the programSi but it certairily is in the mind bf 
a lot Of school Si (Superintendent) 

(It would be) absolutely asinine to take vocational education 
out of high schools. . . . Two-thirds of our kid's don't go 
to college. They're not going into any form bf higher educa- 
tlori. I think they need vocational education. I think they 
need it very badly. . . . The talk about dropping music and 
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dropping art arid dridtpplng vocational education 1 rldlciiTous 
because ftr a lot of kids that's WHere their Interests are^ 
It*s awful 1y hard to teach a pure academic program to lOOS of 
the kids. (Principal) 

I don't have any hard data to back this up (but) It (kinds of 
students served by vocational educatldn) would be the kids 
who tend to be at tJie Vombt end of the socio-economic scale 
and also the acadanlc scale. Vm sure thatVs^ a generaliza- 
tion, that's nbt alii«j^ true. _. . . I feel some people don't 
1 ike th?it but s(Mietody_ has to serve those kids. They are 
there a/id they hav^ needs and In some ways It's a plus for us 
that yfe can serve them and help them to learn something. 
(Vocational Di rector) 



In all (Elf this it seems that secondary scHbols are tryi^hg td grapple with 
providing some sort of appropriate education for all of the students under their 
care and responsibility. These students vary widely on a variety of dimensions. 
Perhaps it is overly simple, but the curricular planning process was described 
very practically by a counselor as follows: 

i suppose a lot of it comes down to what schools in general 
do provide^ He almys haVe tb provide certain things. You 
have provide language arts^_ You have to provide certain 
basic math courses. You have ^ to certain basic social 

studies classes. After that we_ seem to provide the elective 
that we can handle with the staff we have. We see where stu- 
dent Interests Vie. Be always have theSr Indicate before we 
make up our master schedule where their main Interests lie so 
that we can add a sectlbn of this or drop a section of that 
or throw^ j^^^ a subject all together if the interest is no 
longer there* More recently we're been looking at trying to 
emphasize the more difficult academic things because of all 
this talk about excellencet nation at risk, and all that. 

Hatch ins student's probable destiny and educational programs . In the pre- 
vious discussibh of the role of vocational education in the school *s delivery on 
the_ notion of a comprehensive high school, it was apparent that sorting takes 
place in high schools, whether it be by the students themselves or the school 
adults. There would be no need for a variety of programs if there were not 
differences in students. Practically* given the variety of programs and dif- 
ferences in students* the next logicjil step to gain most effective^^^ arid best 
use of resources is by beg Inning to match students and ^rog^^^ Hatching 
forces the develbpnent of categories of students si nce^r^^^^^ 
form of groups of students ra^ than individualized programs. Categories seem 
tobe developed on the basis of students present interests and performance in 
school and on probable destinies in terms of post-high school activities. Here 
the secondary school is assuming a very powerful role in the life of students 
and society. 



As was detailed earlier^ with this matching concept in mind, there are 
several categories of students who make their Way into vocational education 
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classes. This happening is summarized by a vocational agriculture teacher as 
f ol 1 ows : 

I believe the voca^^^ that are offered in the 

«~ i . ag department offer students a chance to grow i n them- 
selves, to develop leadership and to learn some ag.: I thiiik 
those things serve students who fit into several categOrieSi 
One, the pure agriculturalists who absolutely knoir they want 
to be In agriculture soitie places Two^ the students who want 
a ctiall€Higei «ant to grow, and want to go ahead bat don't 
particularly see that physics and trigonometry Will do it for 
them. Maybe they are a little shakey on whether they would 
succeed in those areas. Three, I have students who don't 
want to do anything in the sciences^ math and advanced 
English areas. They want to work in tHe shop and plant 
trees. That last graup includes students who are bein^ 
encouraged^^ complete high school by their ^rents or 
whoever. They ftave to stay in school until they are sixteen. 
Some of them have to stay in school until they graduate 
because nom and dad said so. 

- Other ^basis for vocational education bei hg prac-ti cal . In addition to being 
practical by meeting the needs of schools for handling students with many dif- 
ferences # there were some other bases for being practical that arose in our 
discussions with students and school adults. 

for example, students sometimes voiced the opinion that they needed to take 
vocational education to help their families or themselves right now. Responses 
with this "bent" are as follows: 

I couldn't handle six hours of school. I can barely handle 
threes 

She (my mother) says not only will you learn to cook better 
but it will help me help her out when she's coofcing^ and 
stuff. (Interviewer: bo you do some cooking at home?) A lot 
of it. Because ray ma goes into the hospital every now and 
then because she just had kidney surgery. So I'm the oldest 
so I'm the one left to do that. 

This view was confirmed by the graphics arts instructor. 

, . . Some of our kids are from some really Very shakey home 
lives right now and it's so necessary for them to be able to 
support themselves. 



For these students practical has a much more immediate meaning as a way to sur- 
vive in the short term. 



Practical also covers the perspectives communities sometimes have to voca- 
tional educatioili These can take two forms as indicated in the following 
responses froiii school counselors: 
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I think we need more of _a balance, (ifl academiic and vbcatidnal 
of feri ngs 5 . Our cominunl ty doesn • t a3 im that , i ^ Host_of 
the _ peop3 e * for the most part » are ei t her manageri al or pro-? 
fesslohali Then we have oBwIoiisly other groups &at these 
people In other groups iwint their kids to go into managerial/ 
professional r?.t her than vocational. But that's naive. We 
know that thera are kids that are going today that are goins 
t» leave the school in June that are going right into the 
labor narket i i . I thijik the coop programs do ah awful lot 
but that's really a small group of kids. . . . I think the 
programming is dictated by the community. 

. . . This is known as the blue collar community and that's 
the nay a lot of the people . . , think. Vocational educa- 
tion is a big thing for them. 

The adraihistratioh of these two different schools face a different context in 
trying to be practical in their carriculum offerings. 

_ Another dimehs ion of practical which raised-itself several times during the 
study was that vocational education was a practical part of the secondary 
school's curriculum because of future job market expectations. As a vocational 
director noted,"! think we're probably sending a lot inore people through the 
college system than the riatj bh heeds in terms of its productive capacity." But 
he went bh as bthers bften did not to point out another perspective of a college 
educatibn. 

And I'm a college graduate too so I'm not saying it's not 
good. . . . It's good in and bf itself just tb becbme a mbre 
knowledgeaLble person ^ teut sometimes it should prbbably be 
divorced from job preparatibn. He sometimes sell college as 
get i better job. And, that's probably where we're doing 
a disservice to the young people. If we promoted it as^ 
"Yes, college education is a very worthwhile thing*" it will 
broaden a person's total understanding of Jhifli of herself i and 
provide just a better education. And then alsb find some 
occupational preparatibn either through the high school 
system or through ybur AVTI system, your technical college 
anfi universities. 

In a related way practical can mean the last opportunity to finish school arid 
gain some specific, marketable job skills for some kids. As a vocational 
teacher explains, 

He've fbt a lot of students who aren't going on anywhere. 
High school's the last form of formal education they are 
going to have. I don't agree with that. I think they should 
be going on to a vocational school* But it's hot mahdatbry. 
You can't make them do it. So we've got tb send these kids 
Out of here with some saleable skills. If you eliminate the 
vbeational programs, what would you put in their places. 
Ahbther thing I think you have to look at, if you eliminate 
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tfiese classesj are j«ou going to put these students ifltd 
language classes or more math classes or what are you gdjog 
to do with than. You eerta Inly can't give them study^ 
because they 'ye got as many study halls as theyV can make 
right nojt* I would think that If you wuld ellininate the 
vocational cUsses^^ you 'd probably fiury these k1 ds . You ' d 
loose thOT somewhere along the line. He^^ probably loose 
5-10 percent of them just through attribution that would drop 
put. Because there's nothing there for them. And these 
kids, they have to have a sense that there's something here 
for me. 

Hotfing toward Vocational Education Biijig j^ppTOpriate^ ifl^^h^ Sense of the 
Word 



^ prbughdut the notes and observations, there were hints arid suggestions for 
maJcing vocational education's approprimness a better, more just or fair fit to 
student and societal need^s. These suggestions tend to push what is appropriate 
more toward what Is ideal— what ought to be. While the list is not totally 
inclusive, it does point but ways of improving matters by studying what is— that 
is learning some about what ought to be from what is. 



Reducing^ d epartmenta t izat i on . High schools are traditiQnally divided iritb 
departments which can operate as schools unto themselves witfi little cross cpro- 
munication and curricular planningi As one vocatidnaj director notes, "I think 
we're probably depanmentali zed in bur high schools so much, especially in our 
larger high schbblj . that the math teacher teaches math, the English 
teacher teaches English, and yocatlonal teachers teach whatever their subject 
area without a great deal of interaction in terms of planning for cooperative 
kinds of projects or stuff like that." Interaction of this kind would insure 
reinforcement of learning from one class to another and show how each program 
area can make an Important contribution to learning. This heed for interaction 
carries over into more informal settings such as lunch period. As a principal 
observed • 

Vocational teachers tend to Isolate themselves from the staff 
and i don't know why. All of the rest of the staff will eat 
lunch down here, and these guys are all down here at a 1^^ 
tabl e at 1 unch and they doin ' t tntermi ngJ e wi th these peopl e. 
And I don't know whether it's because they feel inferior or 
they reel left, but or they feel they don't have anything in 
common^ but everywhere I've gone It's been this way and that 
doesn't help anything. 

Clear definition of purpose and curriculum . In Brder for judging if and 
when vocational education is appropriate, it is important to be clear about 
vocational education's purpose in the -secondary school. As a vocational direc- 
tor notedi "I think part of the problem Is we aren't focused on anything speci- 
fic in the secondary (programs). It looks like we are prditii sing td be all 
things td all pedple and we are ndt." This dbservatidn is further aggregated by 
the frustrations voiced by a school principal. 
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I go down to visit a (vocational) class and It's damn hard 
for me to tell what that teacher Is sujjposed to be do1hg« 
. . • I think we need sbine ktiid of uriifarm curHculum so I 
know what they're supposed to be doing and lhat there's soiiie 
coiiiion agreiwe^^ supposed to be doing. ^ . • 

I tfiink the ^tate ought to make a very firm stand in what's 
taught in every dam?i classroom that they monitor . . . there 
should be a guide to those areas. 

'ihe suggestion is that a clear and specific statement of purpose with more 
detailed statewide curriculum guides would be helpful in deciding what is 
appropriate. 



- flelpt ng^ ^ her sttident s— 4in derst aTi d . Students in vocational education 
cl asses po 1 nted out that other students "just don't understand" what is hap- 
pening in vocational education classes. They reason that better understanding 
would lead to more appropriate judgments as to the worth of vocational educa- 
tion. As one student put it^ 

They don't really know about it. Because I didn ' t know about 

it at alU You don* t understand it unless somebody explains 

it to be or unless you're in the class and you see what goes 
on, you don't really understand it at all. 

Students go on to explain why it is that this cbmmunicatidn from d class 
to the next does riot usually take places 'ABecause they usually take it in their 
serilbr year arid it's usually offered the last semester. And then you can't tell 
anybody about it because everybody's graduating.'' More information needs to 
flow between students taking vocational education and not taking vocatidrial edu- 
cation. Several vocational education^ students vdluriteered to help iri this 
effort. Another group who may be effective is former stdderits of vocational 
educatidri. 

Heljtlrig dther sc hool ad u lt s under s ta nd . As with students in vocational 

educati on , teachers of vocati onal educati on point out the need to help other 
adults in the school understand what vocational education is about in the secon- 
dary school. As one vocational teacher notes, 

I don't think people understaihil what kinds of learning skills 
that are going dri^i^ If you take ii Iddk dut iri a shdp class 
and there's 15 kids running around, it's pretty difficult to 
walk In pn a one day basis and say, "Oh, yes, there's 
learning going on here." But if you were to sit in on that 
class for an extended period of time, I think then yducduld 
say, "Okayi these students are learning sdmet hi rig and gettirig 
somethlrig dut of It." Thatis the trouble with trying to eva- 
luate dur teachers dr any teacher. ?ou know, wtere you ^^^^ 
somebody in to evaluate them and the principal or whoever 't 
might be comes in to evaluate. And he's there for 45 mi nu 
and he's making a major decision on, is there learning goirig 
on? 
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- Hopefully tfie results of the study being reported here wl11 help in the 
process of helping others understand the purpose of vocational educatibfi arid the 
complexities of observing these purposes in practice i fts a voeatiohal teacher 
comments, ""We have to do a better job of being understood within the school." 



^ Expeetiriq nibre fro m_^tuden t&, Teacliers of vocational education should keep 
open the hape and possibility that students can and will go beyond their pro- 
bable destinies—beyond their own and the teacher's expectations. This point 
was made very cogently by a superintendent in saying. 

It probably is true that there are still more bt the average 
but not as academically brierited kids^ But when tftis par- 
ticular tvbeatibhal ^ucatibhal } teacher gets done with them i 
they've learned a Jiell of a lot that goes far beyond the 
curriculum 5^ That's the idea that I have of what a high 
school program period ought to be. Hhere you can take kids 
and chal 1 enge them and get then invol Ved i n thi ngs . And they 
do thjngs that are far be^hd their own expectati bns , their 
bwn belief in themself. That's an ideal program. 

:: In add ititm±b being bpen as to expectations, and perhaps to providing the 
challenge tb move beyond, vocational education teachers must be creative and 
demanding of students. As a principal indicated, 

I think that vocational education has Ibst M^^ its 
creativityi The other thing is L doiiVt think they demand in 
any ease as much but bf the kids because they're afraid, like 
the Pied Piper . . . (and) want to get the kids back. 

^^The concern about enrollments at this time requires couragi on the part of 
vocational education teachers to follow through on the principal 's suggestions. 
Teachers are a key ingredient tb the success bf most education prbcesses in the 
school. This point was confirmed by a principal in saying. 



I think it all depends on the instructor. If jrau have a good 
instructor. . . .There is always the inevitable comparison 
between the "academic" and the "vocational" classes. I don't 
see that as a valid argument or position at all* I think it 
depends on the instructor. 

Another principal gbes on tb say that vbcational teachers need to require 
more of students and put "a little more zip into the thing. ... And some con- 
fidence back in people." 

Not overly special i zed . Repeatedly school adults pbihted oat that vbda^ 
tional education in the secondary schbbl should nbt be tbb specialized in terms 
bf specific Jbb preparations Secondary schbbl expectatibhs communicated by a 
school adiriihistratbr were, 

I think ... that the jrsungster vrould come out of school 
with your basic skills and with an exposure to a w^ide range 
of Interests, they had tried a lot of things. I guess I 
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Wpiild probably be against seeinf kids *: or High schools become 
kind of a specialization pertodi I think It's too young- for 
kids sixteen^ seSenteehi eighteen i I think it ilmuW be a 
tine j middle school being kind of a forced exploration. 
Senior high school being kind of an elective exploration. 



Vocational educators need to sort out the dejree of specialization which is 
appropriate to provide exploration but not substantially narrow opparttmitiesi 
This won't be an easy task as revealed I t^y the thoughts of a principal in 
reviewing the vocational education curriculum in his school * 

I have to be carcyFul that we don't get an over balance of 
specialization to the point . . .1 don't know how much spe- 
cialization you should have in a high school because I think 
some^ . . . We're after a certain degree of sophistication 
but not that much. 



Attract a wider range of students^ _ Important to vocat i dna 1 educati oh ' s 
image bf Mihg appropriate for more than a single category of students defined 
as hoh^cqllege bound or of lower ability is attracting a wide and diverse group 
of students. A principal was very direct about this point* "Wells I think we 
should be trying to attract some other students » a larger crbss-seetion of the 
total student population rather than jiist dumping people in there because they 
either have low ability or no motivate on i Attracting^ a Jbre diverse group of 
students and the issue of vocational educati on! s image were linked by one 
supeHntehdeht as the Jieahs to improving vocational jeducatlon In this school. 
Be stated^, '!W& can improve it if we in some way get students with maybe a 
broader range of abilities, or if raise the esteem of a program in the eyes 
of everybody-- teachers, probably starting with them* and students seibhdly." 
Perhaps one of the strategies which could prove successful Was described by a 
counselor as follows: 



Well i I liel ieVe that everybody Should jiaye some exposure to 
vocational types of classes. For instance, we push typing 
real strongly. Everybodjr should know how to type and that's 
the truth. So I think it should have a function in every kid 
that cones through high school^ I think, should have some 
exposure to vocatiiinal kinds of courses. J think that it 
should also be left open enough so that spe students can 
have a lot of exposure. Other students can have much less 
exposure based on their own goals. That they should not be 
limited or trapped. 

A counselor in another school seem to model this approach in his vision of 
the ideal hifh school program and process of assisting students with their own 
course planningi Review the fbllbwihg interview transcript: 

Interviewer: Who do j^u think that vocational education is 
serving in this school? Which students? How 
would you describe them? 
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Counselor: I 5uess I would have to Have looJced at all the 
schedules: but just In shooting off _tlje top of~my 
headii I thiftk just about-every student ^1^ our 
school tes had some exposure beyond the ninth 
grade^ where it becomes strictly elective, his 
had^some exposure to our vocational courses i So 
I guess I would have to answer that in a broad 
way, I think it's serving everybody^ * . i I'll 
show ^u an example of just jexactly jihat I'm 
til king aboutt flere is a jtudent that to me has 
just an excellent - prbgrami It represents just 
about everytRing that we offer in our school, 
i i » He is a good student. He has accelerated 
English. We has his math, the algebra as opposed 
to general math, geometry, ecology i He's got 
typi ng. He • s got metal s . He ' s get wood shopi 
In Ms eleventh grade year again English, 
advanced algebra j computersi machine mrk, went 
Over to the j^catibnal center for auto mechanics. 
And that year he has English, I think senior 
math, chemistry or physics. He was an aidii 
He's on our work program. He represents tJie^ best 
of all worlds. There* again^ if he had band or 
choir in there* to me he would have total expo- 
sure to everything we have to offer. 



* 



J dtan't tbl^ are all of the sgms^ J^iM. X see 

probably a minority of very i^sbd s& arse very 

z^^pcuisil)!^ ihi^esi^ people lAo will 

J)e go<rfJ5Bua^MPj- good busipessmn. I see otZiers wbo have not 
bem gnood studcuite in other subj^ts and tJi&g are prob^ly 
not extren^iy ycxfd studemts in ag courses either but who 
enjoy it and t2iey='re getting smemihg Jrom it* J Jfeoir in 
our school J tfiinJi: we liare a teacher i^o is able to taJIre a 
student fidid is pretty Jkmacadaaic and still get quite a bit 
of participation from thai studmi. (Principal) 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GIVING MEANING TO SCHOOL 



We readily assume tHat vdcational eaueati on worses provide students with 
basic ihfdrmati on and skills. But exactly wfiat is "basic" knowledge? As the 
teacher maps khbwl edge into a class experience, and as the students begin acti- 
vities upon it, to what degree does basic knowledge retain its shape? 

If TO irere to look at a inajJ of our country some of Us would fdctis on par^ 
ticular cities or locations. Others would let their eyes travel along roads of 
interest. Still others mijht concentrate oh spbdls for terrain In 
art anal OgOUs mamneri we found that students create individual meanings out of 
the "basic maps" of class experience. 



This meaning often was based on immediate interest in the topic or on the 
percepti on that the i nf ormati on wi 1 1 meet current and future heeds . ftl though 
certain ideas generated in vocational education courses seem to strike students 
as mean injfuli the exact points where content becomes meaningful differs radi- 
cally between students. 



In this chapter » a variety of immediate interests and problems which voca- 
tional education courses help fulfill and solve will be described. He first 
will explore the meaning of school from the students' points of view since the 
theme arose primarily from their comments. AlthougH these particular raeahings 
often elude the teacher's knowledge ^ we also will show how teachers actively 
attempt to tap into iiiiiiedi ate student interests in order to enliven course con- 
tent. A prominerit functi bh of giving meaning to school is student motivation, 
will then be addressed. 



Fwidamental Student Interest 

We foun<i that initial registration in vbcatidhal education subjects often 
Is prompted by strong existing interest. When we asked students why they took a 
class or how it was meeting their needs, this a^ priori interest was very evi- 
dent. 

I've always liked playing with motors and stuff arid I got a 
car I always tlriker around with * . . take the motor out and 
tear It apart and paint it and do all kinds of fun things to 
iti I really like doing that stuff. 



Because I've always loved office work and (business educa- 
tion) is perfect for me. 



Although it seemed like vdcati bridal education specialties were most com- 
pelling to students who already had developed related interests, we also found 

*Theme author was Marsha Rehm. 
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that halve -en triM^ Intd class can sparic and expand new interest*_ Sometimes 
students wfio initial ly^^ "for the credit" unexpectedly discover that a 

class offers interesting and ideas. Exploration into a possible career 

might even emerge If a student becomes interested in various skills and roles 
experienced in vocational education classes. 



_ ^yis1b1t practicality ^ A striking aspect of finding meaning in school is 
the way stiflerits were able to iieet *ftat ihe^^^ be "practical" needSi 

The fbl 1 ml ng quotation by a counselor reflects a common opinion that students 
see a tangible use for vocational education content: 

In vocational CKlucatlon there Is more practical carryover 
into everyday life, y^^^ can use the math for your cooking 
budgets or you i^^^^ use it in minding j^ur money aM looking 
at Ji0!t muclt SIM going to make ^ . i _. "What do I 

need to know_ to bux a car or rent a room or raise a family?" 
Those are real practical. 

Sometimes students were able to work on personal projects in vocational 
educatlori classes. Stud auto mechanics class were allowed to apply prin- 

ciples of repair to their oWh vehicleSi One student indicated appreciation of 
this mode of learning^ 

Now we are wprkl ng by purse! ves . Stuff 1 j ke that makes i t 
feel more Important too. You can work on stuff yourself. 
You can bring anything In. I bring mj^ car In and I work on 
Iti i * i You are to ^yourself sometimes, but you've always 
got sonebne there to help you too. 

While cases in ^^1^^^^^ students_ complrt^ to fulfill class 

requirements were unique, classroom 1 earning often vras transferred into prac- 
tical situations outside of school Many students intended to use the skills to 
help out their families and offered som^^ rather interesting variations of this 
theme. 



I iised to liave a housing class and It ^s doing blueprints 
and all kinds of junk Tike that. I'm goln^ to help my dad 
build a cabin and I helped him lay the blue prints. 



I work witfi my dad on a race cari I pit for hitn during the 
summer^ But I'd Tike to learn more about It for later oh 
when I get a car^ If something breaks down. 

My raoi runs 20 acres T want to learn something^ about 
farming and how to use a welder so If something breaks down, 
I can fix It. 



Last year |1n agr^cu^ we were leariiing hm* to we^ and 
it helps me at home now^^ . . Me just bought a welder. Now 
we^can dp pur wldlna liistead of taking It Into a shop. The 
same with the gas engines. Now we can fix them because my 
brothers are taking mechanics up In school. We all three 
work together. 
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I want to get the feel of the cdmiw.ter because my grandpa's 
got one. He 3ust fet It so he's kind ofjbsti I jdst kind 
of took the (agtlciil tare) class i so I can show Mia a few 
things and say "This Is how I was taught. Now here's what 
you can learn". 



8y father died when I was a year so 1 kind of (benefit from 
family life class) because I never had a father image to look 
up to. 

_ Even psycholdgical complexities sometimes become compelling forces that 
make classes relevant. 



Hhen I first came Into ag I joined because my brother was 
there and I wnt to be better than my brother. It ?s Just a 
thing in my familjr since my^ brother died. My one brother 
tras just totally dominahti Everything he does Is absolutely 
correct i and I wanted to finally beat him at something. 

Hhlle the above situations reflect immediacy of interest arid fulfillment 
of current concrete or psychological needs, students also are filled with anti- 
cipations about their futures. 

4 future . Future visions were often naive and occasiorially 
sophist! catedi but relevarit Ijnks were perceived between their present voca- 
tional knowledge arid future hopes. 

I'm goi rig down to California after school. I'm going to live 
down there, and r in going to get a car. Arid I want it to 
look nice, keep it up^ 

On iijy ^rigram I vas^M machinery record file. Every- 

body else is either making a record for their Christinas cards 
or birthdays. But I feel this machinery record file Is use- 
ful not only to me ^ but ffliybe if J make eridugh of other kinds 
of ^rograiKSi I couli sell a disk. And ma^be down the road 
somebody else will either have use for It or want to buy it. 
. . . That's tarigible and has a use, and it's not just a 
game. 

{rm taking agriculture because) I've got bur farm. My 
brother doesn't want to fans and I'm the only boy left. I 
irant to learn more about it arid stuff when I take over. 



_Studerits connect relevant personal meanings to basic skills, ideas, arid 
knowledge presented in cl ass . Because they base this mearii rig ori uriique 
IriterestSj practical needs L and future dreams » the class experierice is very uni- 
que ta the Individual. Teachers also consider these immediate and relevant 
interests as potential launching pbirits toward learning, but it is difficult to 
predict how any one student Will utilize class learning. 
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Teacher D jrectetLRel evancs 

tthlle teachers Indicated that providing meaning for students was important 
to 1 earning j they varied as to the degree to which they consclouslj^ formed, their 
courses around Inifledi ate s^^^^ Some teachers explicitly planned 

lessons so activities would be relevant to student concerns. The perceived stu- 
dent needs becaSe^w actuail-^bcus, helped dictate course cdhten^^ and determined 
how material iwis to Be presented. Because of a unique pilbsbpliy that ^d^^^ 
ment of sel f •^^amcept is most iropbrtant , an auto mechan i cs teacher structured 
class so students could fix their own cars. He believed that relevant tasks to 
fix parts of th^ir own cars would help students feel successful^ feel good about 
themselves, and be more eager to study abstract theories explaining concrete 
problems. 

Oni of iriy primary goals i^^^ for them to have the 

feelingof self-confidence that^ hopefully, will spill over 
into everything else they do. You knpWj they feel good about 
themselves. Positive self-image. That's part C[f it. So I 
want to jnake sure thsy have successe . . ^ If they can say^ 
"Yes^ I know how to tiifle up i car" aiid "Ifew^ I tuned Up my 
buddy's carV* that's good fSr their sel f-ifiagei their feeling 
of^elf identity. It Is a vocational course so hopefully 
some of them will be mechanics. They get their basics here 
in this class. But Tm not concerned about them being mecha- 
nics. I'm more concerned about them feeling successful. 
Doing the job. I give them a job to dd^ 

Even- though jnost teachers were equally cbhcerhed with student self- 
confidence, this teacher was unusual because it became the principle which 
shaped the entire course. 

He saw other teachers present material themselves before attempting to eli- 
cit student in (Hit or in other ways make the content relevant. The following 
ob.^ervati rh occurred d«jring a business education class lecture on the effects of 
w:rk t^^rml fation: 

£t;^dents were using an agenda to fill in subpoints with 
nMes. When she got to the end of effects on different 
peoF^^e and business^ she said^ "Well* that's the end." She 
said _s he Itad covered some important points and asked if 
anyone had experience with vbluntary or involuntary ter- 
mination. Mary volunteered thdt her boss "just told me to 
rst th?* out of there." 



We saw many similar instances of teachers questioning students in an effort 
to increase the meaning of school for students. We observed a distributive edu- 
caybh teacher question^ i^h receiving about its func- 

tion in business. After one student indicated heworked at Bakers Square, this 
teacher further probed about the restaurant's receiving policy when pies were 
delivered broken. Other teachers encouraged students to apply class information 
to related situations they might find outside of class. 
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II z *l*^09f' teacfie^rs _dsed a variety of techniques to increase relevance » we 
mi gfit expect teachers to confront difficulties when they try to appeal to the 
wide variety of student interests. A home ecohdmics teacher told us students 
did not always see important concepts as reievahti 



I get kids that cdnie arid say, "What am I ever going to use 
this for? I'm never going to nejd to know this." I want my 
kids to see why they might see some relevance to their lives. 
May5e right now they are going to say, "I don't need that," 
but they can see that at some point in time they might need 
that. Right now they may not be a parent * but that's 
something that's going to happen, so let's at least discuss 
it and apply it to where we're at and what we can use it 
With. 

Altfibujh teacM^ and plan to make classes meaningful and relevanti 

the :above statements reveal that teachers miaht not always be successful * It 
is difficult to tell how congruently the students' an^ teachers' viewpoints 
match. Because the auto mechanics teacher pur pbsively organized his course 
around what he considered to be mean ing^^ for students, it provides a perfect 
situation with which to explore this question. 

Student ind Teacher Mea^^f Rel evance 

It ts difficult to know if students really do gain more self-confidence and 
more subject matter tinders tandlhg^ by wdr king on thejr own cars than they might 
through other activities. While the auto mechanics teacher firmly believed they 
didi he simultaneously implied that "too much" iiranediate interest might be 
detrimental to academic achievement. 

those students who don't bring in their cars and who work on 
the shop car ^iisUally get the grades because they're not 
distracted i They don't waste all that time trying to get 
that rusty bolt off their car. The shop car comes apart 
easily. They stay on task. 

The teacher also admitted that he sometimes "gave in" and allowed students 
to bring in their vehicles for repair work not explicitly required for class. 
One one hand* we Sight suspect that some students wbujd take advantage of the 
chance to get their cars fixed— at the expense of overlooking other knowledge. 
0h the o*:her hand, students overwhelmingly confirmed that they had gained self- 
confidence and skill from successfully fixing their cars. 

rm sure (auto mechanics) cottld come in handy * * . .in case 
so^nethlng would go wrong With my car later on I just would 
probably try figuring it out nyself. Fix it up if I could. 



(This class is) to teach people not to get ripped off by the 
car companies, the repair shops, to teach you how to fix 
your O'-.n car, save money, just general help. So if it ever 
breaks down you at least know what to try. It can help 
others too. If they have something Wrong and they don't know 
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an>tRingi and jrau'r^ friend of theirs, they call on you. 
Then later on, you're, building a house or something and 
they're a carpenter, and you call on them. 

in Spanish we had to idintify the parts of the car and I knew 
thenii In chemist ry ybu^ have certain mixtures— gas, fuel , and 
air mixturesi car&on monoxides. Things like that I knew. 
... Thaf^s kind of how I passed some of the tests. If I 
can hook something up with a car then I'm fine. 

These conmients might rfmind us of the map analogy presented at the 
beginning of this chapter * The teacher explicitly mapped but course material 
and experiences with the conviction that immediate student meaning would 
Increase self-confidence; each student seemed to adopt bits and pieces to build 
an individually meaningful map. If teachers actively incorporate meaningful 
experiences, they indeed might generate student self-esteem and feelings of suc- 
cess. 

Perhaps the impo; 
enough to meet many ur. 
vation. Because this 
contribution to mbtivat 



Motivation 



We Wight qliesti Oft whether edhsumihg student interest is always a beneficial 
sort of Sbtl vation^ especially if a powerful interest such as fixing one's car 
precl udes other class learning. But counselors, principals, directors, and 
teachers seem to view it differently. When certain students can "zero in" on a 
timely interest, they believe that motivation increases. Students who are 
spurred by such motivational forces will subsequently enlarge their education. 

A general feeling was that students who see hb meaning in school find it to 
be an impossible system. However, there is hope that finding meaning in even 
one vbcational education class will contribute to general motivation in school. 

They need the flexibility in my class i ft order to survive 
the other classes where there isn't a iihole lot of flexibi- 
lity. Ha inly because we have pretty wild personalities . . . 
not wild but very out-gbingi gregarious^ congenial ^ social. 
Sow if they had to be put in a traditional track where they 
couldn't say "boo" all dajr, they would not function well at 
all. They would not have any outstanding areas because 
schobl would not mean anything. To them, it Would be like 
prisehi 

ft jbbd vbcatlbnal program, many times, will motivate some of 
those kids who may no longer even want to be in school. We 
see some kids with very low interest in the structured type 
of regular classes but who may well have an; interest in auto 
mechanics or ag meeJianics or whatever. So, consequently, 
they stay in school longer. 
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is ihat the same content materials are flexible 
of meaning whicR in turn leads to student moti- 
le ^^1 issue in educati vocational education's 
lu not be underestimated. 



: Vowtloaal education courses also motivate students to apply theory, basic 
fflath^ and English skills because they are needed to solve immediately 
interesting problems. This was viewed as "clandestine" motivation because stu-^ 
dents_ didn't realize that they were integrating the same material they found 
dull In other types of presentations. A vocational education director explains 
it this way: 

There needs to be a ray for j^ung people to try out some of 
those theories, make some mistakes, and do it in an educa- 
tional setting with people that know md care. As they move 
along In thilr eduiatloni whatever they might dp In the 
future, then they'll have both tbings In their back pocket 
... a knowledge and a skill that they can apply, i think 
t hat ' s tht rOl e of vocati onal edticat Ion. It strengthens your 
basJcSi Once you see a reason for using yaur mathematical 
skills, or whatever It might be, then It becomes more 
meaningful. 

A principal adds. 

Maybe that comes bac^tq the opportunity that It fives tHem 
sometbrng that has inmedlate and relevant feedback to theui. 
you can take a kid that Is factoring in an Algebra 11 class 
and really sees no practical application for It other than, 
"When ytju get to calcultis you're going to have to able to 
factofi" If the kid Is in a word j)rocessing course, can 
actually type a theme Into the word processor, and can watch 
that printer give him a clean copy, and can go back and edit 
it or correct It I thatVs much more Innedlate feedback. 
That's an opportunity I think kids can get in vocational 
classes. 

_ Finding_ Inmedlate meaning ^a^^ motivates students to begin planning their 
futures. Hhile hone of us are able to accurately predict how current experience 
will ^relate to the future of Individual students, this general purpose was 
clearly perceived as important. 

It's a course that they enioy. They took industrial arts In 
the 7th grade and they liked that so they took something 
else* Then they take metals in the lOth grade and then all 
of a sudden they say, "rd like to try this machine trade." 
not knowing what It Is until they get into it and th^n they 
go, "Hey, this Is a whole Industry. " They really don't know 
that when they get in there.. And I see that a lot , . . kids 
take our auto mechanics course^ tbey want to fix a car. They 
find out that^ they're good at It and that they like doing 
that* It opens up the whole concept of part supplies, auto 
dealership, repair and maintenance, just all kinds of things* 
... Taking care of these lease cars, maintaining lease cars 
is a big occupation now* But you don't know that, you go 
over there and fix a car. A kid has a beater and he decides 
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he mnts to take aute jiiechani^^ to work on It. Then as a 
result i he winds up In a career. 

Students tended to ide^^^ links to their futures in a direct and concrete 
manner, overwhelmingly supporting the perception that vocational education con- 
tent stimulates action toward future goals. One student told us^ 

iVm takiiig l^siness educatl^^^^ I liJce the job that 

I!ve_gbt with it^ The jo6 is really nice because I can leave 
schoof ^nd go to work and have jny evenings off and my 
weekends off. And I like business. It's gotten me to go 
into a major of business in college next ^ear. I think its 
interestifig typing and everything^ so I think it's fun yet 
educational . 

_ This student evidently ^iscb^ about her job 

and her business course. She found a career area that offers "fun" education^ 
and a future joal. This is a unique situation for a unique individuals and 
surely other students in this class see it differently. But even though the way 
content becomes meaningful and motivating is unique to each student • we might 
summarize the idea of relevance with some general themes i 

yocatibhal Educatlon BecomelJIeaMwful in Students PersonatJafs 

_ He mi ght_ think of each student as having a personal map of interests and 
needs. A teacher similarly frames a course map and fills it with vocational 
education content, content that lK)|^fully overlaps or connects with a portion of 
the student^ s^rsonal agenda_i At unpnedictabVe points it provides a "magnetic 
core" that attracts and motivates particular students. 

Various meanings may take prcnilnehc^^^ at various points in time and in dif- 
ferent ways for learners.. Some students are drawn to a course simply on the 
basis of existing interest and some "^di sec /er" meaning during in-class 
experience. Others absorb knowledge or skill gained in class and later apply it 
toward meeting home and personal rieeds_. Still others envision ways that current 
learnings will be relevant to future lives as consumers, family members, or 
workers. 

Some t:oncerns are concrete such as the need to fix the brakes on one's car. 
Others are more jntanaible such as learning about the work worlds What is 
meaningful might even be invisible as ^s^^ engage in abstract 

math or critical reading as they work out salient problems. But students become 
motivated to succeed when school becomes meaningful. 

Most vocational education teachers try various means to make their courses 
meaningful to students. They relate questions to student interests ^ design 
coursework around student heeds * and suggest possible applications. Although 
such techniques often help students appreciate the course material , many stu- 
dents surprise us in the unique ways they focus or utilize class ideas. 
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Postscript 

I wmi kids to see theg might see some reievance to 
their lives^ iiayibe rl^t noiw tZteg are groing say, 'X don't 
need tZiaty ' l»at t2u^ can see tliat at scxne ppii:^t in tjjne tfie^ 
Jnis&t need i^t* fiigAt noir tZii^ ttay not_2^ a pa^ fmi, 
tbMt's sx^ let's at least 

disK^M it and ap^Iy it to nAere we're at and «Aat we can use 
it with. (Temdier) 
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CHAPTER XV 
CONSIDERING FAIRNESS IN SCHOOL* 



Equity is art abstract concept tfiat is very difficult to get a handle on- 
es pec i ally wRen we go into c1?tsrooms to identify observable instances of it and 
when We talk with people in the hope that they can articulate their "equity 
experiences.". However, that's what we tried to dOi and thii chapter presents 
some of our findings, this chapter is i condensed version of our considerably 
longer monograph, "The Practice of Equityi Access to i Treatment in, and Qutcqmes 
of Vocational Education in the Secondary Schooli" (Plihal, Ernst, S Rehm, 1986). 



Mean tng^f Equity 

^ A major distinction to draw in a discussion of the meaning of equity is 
that between equality and equity. Basically, the concept equality refers 
to samenesss equalness. Applied to education in its strictest sensed Equality 
assumes that studetts present just about the same abilities when tJiey enter 
school^ that they should receive the same or equal educational opportunities or 
treatment in school, and, therefore, that they wi11 a11 achieve the educational 
outcomes desired by society. 

the concept of equity fefers to justice ^ fairness. Under! y1?ig the notion 
of equity in education is the assumption thit students are both alike a^^ dif- 
ferent. Hheti they are alike in educatioiially relevant ways, they shauld be 
treated equally. Hben they are different in educationally relevant ways, they 
should be treated unequally. Perhaps the greatest problem in applying equity to 
education is to decide which variables are (Educationally relevant. There seems 
to be spoken agreement, backed by federal and state Vegism race^ 
ethnicity^ age^ amd hand leaps are not educatibhally- relevant variables. That 
means that regardless of students' se^^ racej etcetera^ they should have equal 
access and opportunity to benefit froia educa^tional programs. Where this posi- 
tion falls short--_from the equity standpoint— is that in order to realize the 
benefits of an educational program, some students might need unequal treatment, 
they mijht need, for example j extra attention frorii the teacher in order to learn 
to perform certain tasks at which dther studerits^ are already liighly skilled 
because they experienced a different socialization process which included the 
development of those skills. Equal treatraeirit_in this_ case would be inequitable. 
Unequal treat^^^ not only justified but also demanded when it enables stu- 
dents to experience their basic human rights and liberties and when it moves 
them in the direction of living a life of meaning and dignity. 

this, thenj Is the concept of equity which we usisid to analyze our data. 
Our analysis of equity in vocational education is divided into three major 
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parts: access to vdcatldnal ediicatibrii treatlnerit in vbcatibrial education 
classrooms, and outcomes of vbcatiohal educati bh; 



Acc ess Voc a t ional Educati on 



Our concern about access is: Who get into vocational education arid why? 
Webegin our discussion of this by summarizing opinions about the role bf voca- 
tional education in the pSiblic school system.' Then we identify forces affecting 
enrollment in vocational education and examine the sorts of students who 
actually gain access tb vbCatibnal edticati bh. 

Bble f^ VbcationaV Education^ n the 4>ub 1 ic School 



: People who are involved in vocational educati oft believe that it makes an 
important contribution to the total SChoel. Administrators, teachers, coun- 
sel orSi and students all expressed a belief that vocatibnal education plays a 
significant rble in the schbbl . 

Administrators frequently used the word "comprehensive" to describe a high 
school with 5 fich array of course offerings* md they indicated that the cpti bh 
to take vocational courses adds vitality to the school and society. In the 
vwrds cf a principal, 

public education's task is tb educate all of the children 
of all the people. And, therefore, we offer a variety of 
educational opportunities for students. The vocational 
education section of any curriculum is an ijntlgral part bf 
the overall schbol curriculum. . . . I don't think vbcatibnal 
education is any more impbrtaht br any less important than 
any of the other kinds bf bppbrtunities we try to provide for 
kids because we must meet such a variety of needs. 

Further, administrators said that vocational education broadens students' 
experiences, provides challenges in technical and interpersonal doifiiihs, intrb- 
duces students tb bptions and subject matter bf which they might otherwise 
remain ignbranti meets specialized interests iprbvid^i variety from purely 
"academic" courses, and provides students with mbre inmediate feedback than do 
bther courses. The following excerpt from a counselor's interview highlights 
ways in which vocational education enhances students' alternatives: 

I think it's like going tb a smorgasboardi fbu have tc pick 
and chbbse what you want. t don 'l think it should be 
restricted tb any kind of people. I thiJik kids should be 
able tb chbbse vocational kinds of programs and pre-college. 
This Is the route that our counseling staff works on. Don't 
entangle yourself up Into ona thing. Try a lot of things so 
you have when you leave two or three different routes to go* 

Several students also felt that Vbcatibnal educatibh ebhtributed tb the 
whole schbbl. Sbme even felt that the particular class in which they were 
ehrblled should be required bf all students. A student in an agriculture class 
said. 
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I Just think {agriculture is) one of: the fiiost Impertaht 
classes anybojdy could zta^ei J rneah^ if I hail my wayi it 
wuld bei mandatory. Because it important to learn about 
your environinent, pur surroundings. Not just the farm ani- 
mals and things like that, but where do you get your food? 
Why do jwi get it? How it's made. . , . Everything kind of 
relates to ag and if we don't have agriculture in a sense we 
really don't have a lot of things. 

. No one we talked with said that voeattonal education did not have an impor- 
tant function to serve in the public secondary school. But we were more 
interested in their views of how those functions actually played out—and for 
Whom. 



^ccess^ How Free? ttot^j:onstpained ? 

Many of the administrators and counsiiDrs equated freedo.ii choice in 
selecting course offerings with equity of opportunity. They said that those who 
need vocational education have it as a choice; those who do not need it will 
voluntarily keep their distance. Although this gives the impression that a free 
market operates in school, we found that what appears to be free choice by stu- 
dents actually is choice steered by some powerful forces. 

National trends . Several national trends seem to be affectinjg access tu 
vocational education at this time. Many of the adults we Interviewed identified 
the current reports qh the quality of schooling as a major influence on voca- 
tional aducatlon enrollments. Their perception is that the loud cries for 
increased academic standards and increased acadeinic course re<]Ulrements are 
discouraging enroll^ment in vocatibnal education classes and changin.^ the alloca- 
tion of resources within school s--decreasing the number, variety, and quality if 
vocational educavidn classes a school offers. It isn't that vocational educa- 
tion has become a curricular ghost ji^t, but that it is like a stei; sister- 
getting less favorable treatment and feeling afraid she won't be going to the 
ball for several years. One principal expressed it this way: 

With all the emphasis nationwide novt on a basic core of sub^ 
iects that everyone has to have, I think that there is a 
diminishing effect on voeatitmal educatl on^ . . , (Interest 
of students^ li going down genera. iy, I think, as a result 
o f Blatton^at^RtsJc and some of those national reports. At one 
time we had those national reports coming out that said that 
our young people don't have enough vocationel experience. 
... so it swings. 

Another principal said^ 

Hore recently we've been looking at trying to emphasize the 
more difficult academic things because of all this talk about 
excellence. Nation at Risk t and all tliat. He've incorporated 
what we call an academic honors diploma which is based on 
taking so many credits but of specific lists of courses. 
. . . They've been chosen as the ones you tend to think of as 
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college preparatory courses. . . Basically, vocational 1y- 
orlented people are the ones that question 1t_ because they 
feel it jight be detrimental to their program if students get 
the idea that science and language, history^ are more iinpor- 
tant than ag* industrial arts^ . . . They seem to thirik, 
"What's wrong with my course?" 



Some vbcatibhal education teacfiersbelieve that their courses are as "academic" 
as any others bffere^^ are fighting a stereotype which places 

less value on vocational education courses. For example* ah agriculture 
teacher said, 

I feel so strongly about it that when t^^^ school moved to 
ah honorsL diploma and made a list of classes in group one and 
a list of classes in group twoy and students who definitely 
wanted td_ get an hbndrs_ diploma rather than just a regular 
graduation diploma had to select three classes out of group 
one and five more classes out of group two. And hbhe of my 
ag classes wer« involved in that. I challenged that as far 
as I could challenge it. 



Fewer resour^^ for vocational education, according to administrators and 
teachers, means that schools are less able to buy new equipment for vbcatibnal 
classes and to underwrite teacher inservice. Without up-to-date equijjment 
and teachers, vocational programs are less likely tb be attractive to students 
who could benefit from vocational programs. For example, one superintendent 
said. 

If we cotild just ignore the cost, if I could be able to have 
unlimited word processing equipment, unlimited computersj 
calculators, and so on available for the business education 
and accounting department, I think that we wbuld db a better 
job here. I think we would also attract a new group of 
students. ... we would attract some highly skilled stu- 
dents • 

Vbcatibnal education teac definitely are feelinf growing cbnstraihtSi 
A decreased school -age population, increased national attention to academic sub^ 
jects, increased academic requirements to graduate ^ and special ince^^^^ tb 
enroll in academic courses are pBenojnena that ihtehtibhally br uhihten^ 
screen students but of vbcatibnal educatibn . Further, these phenomena fuel a 
strong arid seri bus campaign to recruit students back to vocational education. 
The cbmpetitibri is not just between ^w^^^ considered the academic 

courses and the vocational courses, but als among the vocational courses them- 
selves. In practice, access is parti allj? determined^ by aggressive studerit 
recruitment and hardsell marketing strategies. A cburiselbr told us. 



Everythirig is being cut._ And every department in this 
building "[s fighting to maintain enrollments. ... If you 
have fewer kids you're going to have fewer staff and you 
don't liice to see your coll easues being eliminated. Arid 
we've been in a period of hard times. And it's goirig to get 
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tougher. . . * All of the departiiiehts are trying to iiiake 
their subjeet areas attractive and trying to attract kids. 

Students are hot naive about the raging competition for their presences 
Although bur studjf doesn't tell us much about tow teachers actually approach 
students and which students are selected for approach, we found suggestiqhs of 
teachers promoting their programs by featuring perks Which come from related 
extracurricular activities. Listen ; to this student whose teacher used a 
regional student organization competiti bh as a carrot: 

HPi is trying so Jard to get me. I didn't want to go to 
regional s and one of my friends signed up for it* registered 
for It t and (the teacher and fftehd) iSbre or less 
attacked me saying, "Oh, you've got to dsit^ ... When we 
go to state it will be sb fun downtown at the hotel." And 
I'm going, "I don't want to do it. I don't want to do It." 

As it turned out, this student did perform and "place" at the regional com- 
petition, but then was faced with further appeal from her teacher to take ah "on 
the job" class next year, 

Vr. ^ saldi "Are you geing sn the job next year?" And I 

saidi "No." And he said, "Hhy not?" And I said, "Well, 
because I'd rather stay In school rather than going to school 
for three hours and going on the job." He saySj "We've got 

benefits with this. . . ." And I'm Just goings "Hr. , 

I don't want to go on the job." And this was about a month 
ago. . , . I probably will not take it, but I keep thinking 
about it and thinking about the pros and cons, and I don't 
know. 

- All of us in education must question whether we are recruiting students to 
our programs because we believe our programs will benefit the students or 
because we want to maintain a certain head count and thus bUr jobs. Is student 
welfare at the heart of our recruitment efforts? Are the concepts of "forced 
access" ajid '^overaccess" operating in some of our educational practices? If so. 
With What effects? 

I" addition to these national trends which are affecting access to voca- 
tional education, therdB are some influences operating at the local school and 
individual student levels. 

Local Jhd individual Influences. One of the local influences is the extent 
to Which the eoiimiUhity^s norms and values are supportive of vocational educa- 
tion. A teacher commented, 

I think (» have) good support from teachers^ administratibh 
--very much so. I think they're happy with the program^ And 
even In the coirnnuility things are going well. That's probabiy 
why they're so supportive. 

Vbcatibnal teachers think that school counselors play a pivotal role in 
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deciding Bfe J^es wherfi at r^gi strati bh_ti^^^ Some teachers felt that cbtln- 
selors^ directly steered students away from vocational education courses, and 
some suspected j^^^^^ counselors merely didn't mention curricular options in 
vocational education, A distributive education teacher said, 



I think everybody needs to be sefv<*d lii the manner that Best 
f Its th€Sfi wi t hiii this scHbbl . . i • I al sb si ncerely feel 
that there's a Ibt if Rids at tfie high end^ the high middle, 
and_ all the way down to the low who could strongly benefit 
from a jnarketini if they have appropriate career 

goals already identified « And ^ lot of them do. But some of 
the counselors try and talk kids out of programs, 

in contrast i other teachers think that the counsel brs in their schools 
encourage enrol Imeht in vbcatlohal classes. 



I feel the counsel prs support us and encourage kids that they 
feel specially geared towards vocational kinds of programs. 

Among the students we surve)«d--stUdents actually erirblled in vocatibhal 
education classes— ttiie raajbrity remefiibered cburiselbrs giving them encburagemeht 
to select vbcatlohal cburses^ Gbuhselbrs' influence can be powerful --as 
illustrated In the following comments by a student: 

My counselor told rne to take (this course). He explained it 
to me . . . but I wout dn ' t have known anythi ng about i t ^ 
^ • • He just satd it was the most imjwrtant class that ^ I 
havei i_. i It would look good bh my college references or oh 
a job application saying that I had this training in school. 

Although counselors can have some effect on who enrolls in vocational 
education classes, even they feel that their Influence is sometimes over- 
estimated. One counselor told us. 



I hear it all the time from bur staff. "Bfi my^ that student 
was 1 h_ the top five. Why did h?^ go to vocational education 
when he left school? Why should he do that? He should be 
going to college. Why didn't you encourage him to go to 
college?" Good grieft I'm only one person here that has 
an imprint on people. 

Students also Identified their peers as affecting their to take a 

vocational education class. Advice from friends such as, "Take it. It's fun." 
was heeded by some students. Students also cited teachers as being Influential 
even though they didn't always follow their teachers' words of wisdom. 

Students indicated that their parents' and siblings' encburagemeht to take 
vocational education classes was persuasive. A student in an occupational 
foods class told us^ 

This is what happened. My sister took this_ class and went to 
TVl (Technical -Vocational Institute) and graduated from TVI 
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two years later. Now she's i siipertisor. SHe went op two 
weeks ago to apply for prep cook. They found but what she 
did in high schcRsI and they asked her if she wanted to be a 
supervisor. So I thought that was kind of neat. 

Another student who was in a business and office education class said^ 

Hy Soi is really glad about My job because I'ni going to 
nationals ftr this competition that we lare in, and tht com- 
pany that I work for has a branch out there. I 'in going to 
tour the branch when I'm but there. They asked me. I was 
really surprised. So my mom is really glad about that. 

- in additjon to acknowledging the influenci which friends, family, cburi^ 
selors, and teachers play in students' course selections^ we also need to point 
out that students themselves ar^ part of the formula. They are not merely pawns 
on the curriculum gameboard. The student whb made the following comment took a 
vocational course in spite of her teachers' coaxing: 

These (teachers ) ganged up on me because tttey weren't too 
happy because I was getting an A and everything. They said, 
"You have your whole life to WOrk.'^ Hell, hbw am I going to 
be able to work if I can't get myself through college? 

Given all these factbrs affecting the likelihood of students enrolling in 
v;;2atiorial education courses, who actually ends up in them? 

Access; ^^rbssroad^ for Sorti ng Students 

Although high school students who Intend to go to college have a choice 
of electing vocational classics, generally they don't or they enroll in only one 
of two i Administrators, teachers, and counselors— while acknowledging potential 
benefits bf vocational education for all students--told us thati with a few 
exceptions, vocational education is serving non-college bound students. These 
students seem to be of several sorts which are not mutually exclusive. 



The doers . The largest group of students served by vocational education 
acco rd 1 ng to adrai n 1 s t ratof s i cbun s el o rs , and teachers is a group of middle or 
low academic ability students who are thought to be more capable of learning 
with their hands rather than their minds. A counselor described this group in 
the following way: 



I muld guess that the ones that take mbre of the vocational 
type courses perhaps would be lower on the academic aptitude 
ladder. . . .Kids that cannot untangle the advanced algebra 
problems in their minds can be very, very skillful with the 
shop tools and the metal tools and what not. 

A teacher described these students this way* 



You'll find kids that are mechanically-oriented who can wor''. 
With their hands but they can't work as far as reading or 
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wfltthgi It's even dlfflcMlt for th«n to sit down at a desk 
and do something* Re see It all the time in mechanics • 

A student said^ "^It^s more of a skills class than a mind class." And running 
throughout descriptions of this group of student Is the Aristotelian notion that 
thinking is better than doing. A vocational director said. 



There's a class syst^ in our society if we want to admit it 
or hot of the thinkers and planners versus the dbers^ And 
inany people think tfiat th^re^s a h^igfier st^^ being a 

thinker and a j)1ajnne_r than there is being a doer. And yet 
that's the majority of our society—it's comprised of doers. 
So I don't know which is the cause and which is the effect ^ 
but I think sraehw m have to ce^^ to grips with that*«that 
people d6_ things in the world for a livel^ihbbd Jind thaf^s 
what your _ occupational and your vocational programs are 
about*-teachinj people how to do things with the knowledge 
that they've gafned. 



The sluff-offs . Another category of students serVv^d by vocational educa- 
tion iFI"TSiF"wF5^are considered sluff-offs in the schools These students are 
perceived as unmotivated to eng^ in schooling activi ties and as wanting to 
fulfill graduation requirements with as little effort as possible. A prirtclpl 
described students who were in a particular class which had a reputation for not 
requiring much of students. 

My suspicion is most of them are non-mdtiv«ed kids. It's 
a nice place to spend the hour and: sit there with your little 
piece of sandpaper and sarid for 55 minutes and put your pro- 
ject back and not even have the teacher look at it. 

SOTe students them^^^ that other students take vocational 

courses because they think they don't have to work in them. One student who was 
in a course that involved leaving the school to work on a job said^ 



How^ if you haven't noticed i there^s some people in that 
class that just take it to get the heck out of school. They 
screw around. I won't mention names. But, ya, thev do it to 
get out of class. And to get out of other cl asses ^ It's as 
simple as that. They want to go jsluff. But I took it 
because I'm not going si tiff ^ Ya^ It's nice to get out of 
school early^ but yet I'm working niy tail end off. 

-However, sqmet hopes are not realized. A 

student in a family life class who admitted that he chose the class because he 
thought it would be a "sluff" and he wanted some relief from in his otherwise 
rigorous schedule was surprised that he found the class interesting and 
worthwhile. 

I actually took it because it was going to be a senior sluff 
class. Lay back. Take it easy. But then once you get into 
it . . . it's really getting interesting. Because you learn 
so much. You think, "Uow, that's me, and that's not me." 
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__ From a school s point Of view ^ vocational classes sometimes are viewed as 
places to "dump" students who are unmotivated or who present disciplinary 
problems. A superintendent said, 

yocational education better be serving the MdSi Realistl- 
cal I Abink it al so serves scfsool s t It provi des a pi ace 
to jHit some kids who choose not to function or are having 
difficulty functioning in some of our more advanced courses. 
» . . Vocational pregruDs i^ provide a structured opportunity 
for kids who aren't college bound. That ought not to be the 
basis for offering the programs but it certainly is on the 
mind of a lot of schools. 

The most daimming remark we heard came from a vocational director who said that a 
principal told him that vocational classes were "a place to send all our eight 
bal Is ." 

The jisciples. In contrast to the sluff-offs, soiiie students enroll in 
vocational classes because they are interested in certain vocational areas and 
want to learn more about those areas for e:ither vocational or avocational 
reasons. Within this group are a few students who plan to go to college-- 
studying in a vocational or other area— and other students who do not plan to go 
to college. For example, agriculture teachers can readily point out which of 
their students plan to farm, which plan to go into an agri ciil tural program of 
study at a post-secondary vocational institute, and which plan tO study agri- 
culture at the University of Minnesota, teachers in each of the other voca- 
tional areas can do the same for their respective fields. These students are 
the disciples of vocational education; they are the content of our success 
stories; they are the source of some of our most important rewards. The 
following excerpt from ah interview of business education teacher is evidence: 

Sometimes jwi'll get good A students who are very sharp and I 
can think of an example hire where I had a girl. ... She 
finished hith schooU A straight A nudeht. A and B. 
Strong A^ and ^. And she went on to Dbhal dson ' s . WorkFd 
there fill 1 time. Then after a year she started goingi to 
i i . NOmandale (ebmmunity eollege) part time. Then after 
letting the company pay for a lot of her tuition, then she 
finished up at , . . St. Cloud (State University) and now is 
in marlseting and sales. . And then I had another fellow. 
. . .He's one of the few boys I had. He wanted to be an 
accountant i So 1 got him a 40b at the Diary j^een. He was 
wofkiiij in the accbuntihg depar^ent, and today he's a CPA 
for General Hills. ... And then another fellow that I 
had—I had him working for an insurance company i Arid they 
had him do a variety of things. He had a lot Of skills. 
Office skills. And he went on to school aiid how he's working 
for a big insurance company. But he knew what the insurance 
business was like. He got that exposure. 

^ ^fe ^^^eci^-ineeds^^udente Vocational programs also serve special heeds 
students— students wnose handicaps and economic and academic disadvantages 
create special demands on learning environments. 
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Tf-^ , ^Hip people and the vocational peuple are very coo pera- 
tjve in allowing these (special needs) people lnto their 
'^^'^i^es wHerei bbvibuslyi^ to pat thern iii the chemijtry class 
it wb'Jld Be a total maze to them. They if^ork them into the 
Cjok^ng classw or sewing or shop classes, or horticulture. 
Th^v get exposure that they need and is a great benefit to 
thcRf- 

We noticed that some teachers feel overwhelmed by the number and variety of 
special needs students who are "mainstreamed'Vihto their programs sometimes 
they feel taken advantage of. A vocational education director told us. 



One concern that I get from some of the teachers is they get 
what they consider a rather highprojwrtion of special stu- 
dents and only In a few cases do they provide any sort of 
special help with that. . . .Just recently a supervisor of 
spMial ed was talking to me about the teacher in brie bf bur 
high schools who does have a kiridbf tutor, but the teacher 
is saying he gets a rather high number of kids who are 
speciaU«-more than he thinks he should be getting. 

The genders . Once students are sorted to vocational educatibni some further 
sorting within vdcatibrial educatibri gbes on al brig gender lines. Although mbst 
vbcatibrial educators agree that gerider isri't a relevant variable for determining 
the vocational skills and interests a person develops, we found that male and 
female students tend to enroll^ ^ vocational classes traditional for their 
gender. According to a vocational director. 

Let 's_ face it* I jUst got the ivaluatibns we ha^ 
February i . . . Almost universaUy the eValtiator was 
cbmplairiing abbut the__fact that iri juriior hi^^^ there were 
quite a few boys In home economics and In senior high there 
just weren't. I guess you can complain forever. You can 
make it available. You're not going to change what the kids 
do. 



Arid a principal said^ 

You always get i^^^^ enough girls 

Into our agriculture or mechanics type classes? . . .There 
is no constraint. Th^^ can sign up if they want, and they're 
encouraged to do so Me just haven't been very successful ^ 



However, some of the people we interviewed felt that vocational education 
helps promote less sex*stereotyped career exploration and selection. A coun* 
selor explained. 

Women and men can do a variety of different tasks, and you 
don't liave to liMt^burself necessarily based on what has 
gone bn^fbre iii tems of stereotyped . . . caree^^ of 
experiences. That women c^^i be auto mechanics and men cari go 
Into home economics and find very worthwhile types of 
careers. I think vocational education helps promote that. 
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Another counselor pointed eut that iserr^ ;:?:'-gr8ss has been made. 

I think the (v(icat1ena1 pr^p: '^^^ do a marvel biis job of pro- 
viding opportunities fsr all our students. I suppose ydti 
could JO into our home ec sections and foods sections and 
says "Gee* there are more girls in here than there are guys. 
Why's that?" But on the other hand, there are guys in there 
and there are more guys in there today than there were five 
years ago. 

_ If these are the students who actually gain access to vbcati^bhal ediica^ 
tion— students generally not college-bound who are at the lower and middle ranks 
of the academic pecking order, several students who are not motivated to achieve 
in school i some students who have identified sj)ecial interests vocational 
areaSj many of a schobVs special needs students, and students who tend to 
follow traditional gender- role definitions— what do they experience in Vbca- 
tibhal classes? To what extent and in what ways are students treated equitably 
in vocational education classes? 

Treatment in VocatloaaJ^ Classes 

0ur descri^ptibn of equitable or inequitable treatment in vocatibhal 
classrb^ms focuses on how students gain access to knowledge provided in these 
classrooms, and on the quality of interactions between teachers and students and 
among students in these classrooms. 



Absence of Discernible Biscriminatlbn 

To fegih with, we can say that we observed only one inst ?* :*' s behavior of 
a substitute teacher— of what we consider to be discriffiin . • Systematic 
discrimination against students because of their gender, race, ethnicity, han- 
dicaps, socioeconomic StatuSi cognitive ability, br any other observable charac- 
teristic was not apparent in the classrboms we studied. We found that teachers 
varied their behaviors, instructional materials, learning experiences, and eval- 
uation Of students according to students' learning needs* styles^ and interests-^ 
not according to educationally irrelevant variables. He identified six ways 
in which vocational classrooms give students a "fair shake" and help them bene- 
fit from their schooling experience. 

Equitable treatment; Iricreaslng^pbrtunities^ Jer^easi^ig Barriers 

- grO yjj \m a Jiiche. One thing students told us fairly consistently was that 
vbcetional classes provide a place where students Can "be yourself." It's 
likely that some students who feel they don't fit very well into other classes 
feel like they find their niche in vocational classes. One student explained 
vocational classes this Way: 

You're not always sitting down— in other classes you're 
always sitting. And there is a lot of paperwork In Other 
classes. There is some here but not was ihueh* And yOu get 
more active. You get to be yourself. You dbh't have to put 
on an Impression or something. 
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I ; Part of ah explanation of wh^ some sttidents find vocational classrooms less 
alienating than qtfier cl assrooms might be the egalitarian atmosphere which 
seemed jcharacteri Stic of all the classrooms we observed. The teachers we 
observed rarely lectured; they most often were coaching^ facilitating, trouble 
shooting, and working alongside students^ We saw many instances where students 
were asked to make decisions about significant class jsrocedures and projects; 



Beve 1 opi hg a sense -^f- teiHmgimfcijmdzJuijge^ We were 

struck by the amount of cooperation and teamwork which the students displayed in 
these projects. Students were cognizant that the success of their group work-- 
whether it be a food service class serving 80 meals at lunchtime or a graphics 
class producing thousands of graduation announcements— depended oh everyone 
doing his or her part. And this spirit spilled over to students' relationships 
outside of class. For example^ a student told us: 

ftt first I thwght that I was foing to come in here and I 
wasn't going to get ^Tong with anybody because I didn't 
really know that many people. And I came in here and I just 
started getting along with everybody and^ I mean» it kind of 
seems 1 i ke everybody is a blg^ family in here* When something 
happefiSi^ti khew everybody else khms about it and everybody 
else earesi Even if it's a kid that's not popular, tike 
doseph when he got his finger stuck in that press. He's not 
really popular with a lot of the guys in htre. ... Sit I 
mean everybody cared. Everybody wanted to know what was 
going on. And I went up there and sajw him after second hiiur^ 
and there were two of three other kids np there jieeing him. 
So you know* people i everybody sticks togithif In here 
because everybody knows you have to or else nothing's going 
to work. 

Turning students^ on . Another Way in which vocational classes enrich 
students' experience 1h school is by "turning thern oh* " As we mentioned in the 
preceed 1 hg secti Oh* many studehts i h voca ti ohal cl asses are general 1 y unmoti - 
vated by school^ yocatibhal education helps erode some of their apathy by pro- 
viding vari^^ modes of learning and by offering learning activities which 
students perceive as purposeful and relevant to the lives. Listen to this stu- 
dent in a graphics class: 

I'd describe it as a ilass where you do a lot of works but 
it's hot hard wrk. It's more or less work you want to do. 
ybu khow^ therj '5 always a purpose to what you're doing. 
Eitfier jwu' re putting something put for yourself or you're 
putting something out for someone el se. So there ' s always 
a purpose to do the best you can. . . . Not to just look at 
certain things but to do the best job overalls 

One pfihci pal Said that without vocational education some studehts would lose 
interest 1h school— perhaps drop out— and that vocational education classes have 
a carryover Into other classes. 

I see kids that are taking the vocational track program as 
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being motivated for school In general because of those 
classes. I see. that as essential i I: thjhic that they pro- 
bably do better In their other classes because of it. 

In the words of a student: "It has enthused and encouraged me." 



HeetijgJ ndlvi jtial aeedr. The structure and atmosphere of most vbcatfdhal 
classrooms allow teachers to get to know their students well. Vocatibna] educa- 
tion teachers spend a great deal of time circulating thrbUghbdt the^lassrboiii 
and working with students Ohe-on-bne. Because of the relative infbnnali ty of 
vocational classrobinsj students often t^alk with vocational teachers about 
problems they're having in their relations with others and questions they have 
about career decisions. A vocational education director described the student- 
teacher relationship this way: 

Mell, I thjnk our teachers work more persoiiiliy with their 
students (than do teichers)^1n^ lot of the other areas^ 
Because they have than for Ibhgir peri^i. And they almost 
become counsel ors--they are with than In extra activity 
functions and conferences. You really get to know those kids 
very Srell. And they come to you with their problems and you 
have an opportunity too be a role Model and to guide then. 
And you set to know them on: a more personal basis ^ TbU get 
to meet their parents and pick thes up at their homes and go 
to picnics with them and so there's more of a guidance func- 
tion I think in those programs. 

According to a home economics teacher. 

We're unique because we can move around the Classroom. The 
students are net In one desk. Ybu can wal^ up to a student 
privately and hold a conversation about how ^u've been or 
what you see yourself doing In the future and what do you 
want to get out of this class. 



Knowing students well should--and we think does— enable teachers to adapt 
their teaching to the ind t vidua 1 learoTng needs of students. This might involve 
adjusting the content # objectives, learning activities, timing, feedback, or 
other variables to better match students: individual situations. For the most 
part, teachers in our study were seeking to raise both the "floor" and "ceiling" 
by matching learning challenges to students' skill levels. 



Devel opi ng _ sel f-esteem . Vocatibnal education classes also help students 
develop self-esteem. One Cbmpbnerit of sel f-esteerh is the sense of competence 
and COfifiilence that comes from experiences wfiich indicate that one Is able to 
meet chaUenges in the environment. The numerous projects and activities which 
are an integral part of vocational education provide opportunities for students 
to develop this sense of competence and confidence, these projects and activi- 
ties are usually tansible— something students can see* feel* taste, smell, and 
hear— and projects that provide clear arid itnmed late feedback. A student in an 
industrial arts class told us abbUt her experierice in learning to run the 
printing presses. 
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At first It's presses and I thought * "No way ain I ever going 
to rUfi thati" And I kind of put It as a goal to myself to 
learn howi to run tWs thi rig arid to run soroethirig off myself. 
Arid when I did it, I was really happy with myself. The first 
time I ran something off! just thought, "Wow!" I brought it 
home and showed it to my dad. . . . And he was asking me, 
■Did your teacher help you with this? Your teacher must have 
helped you with this." And I said, "No, I did it all by 
Myself." 



Bur bfeervatiori data set is full of examples of teachers encouraging students 
to accept new challenges and try harder— to discover and build competencies that 
they didn't know they had or could develop. 

Another component of self-esteem is a sense of status— a sense one has that 
others perceive him or her as competerit. We saw mariy iristarices of teachers 
recognizing arid praising students' efforts, indicating to them that they per- 
ceived them as competent. A teacher in a Easiness and office education class 
pointed out the ^siportance of helping students develop a feeling of being 
valued. 

A jot Of people have p<H)r self-image. Arid I thirik part of 
the idea of the vac ed prbgram (especially for) . . . a lot 
of kids in the lower end of the class rank is to include the 
idea of self-image and self-worth. Slww that they have 
importance and show that they have something to contribute. 
Because there are Tots of kids academically on the scale that 
don't have ariything knowledge-wise like that to contribute. 
And to show the Value Of what they have. Because everybody 
has to find their niche. A lot of kids dbri't perfom well in 
school because they don'Vsee any value in themselves. I was 
talking to Ron, the big guy's mother yesterday, and £ihe said 
the problem that he's aliwiys had with all of his teachers-- 
and it's sad--the boy is told he is dumb, ^ Or he's not gdirig 
to be able to Jo well i i Whereas 1 i ke myself i I riever tell a 
student they're diimb. I rieVer attack tSem personal Sy, just 
structure the behavior, charige the behavior. 

Teachers prai se and recognize students' achievements individually arid 
privately; they also give and encourage others to give collective and public 
applause. For exanplei after ari occupational food service class had finished 
cleaning up after its nodri restaurarit activity, the teacher aririburiced, 

6kayi guys, those dishwashers have d^ne a tremendous job. 
Let's give them a hand! 

Lest we leave the impression that the teichsrs in our study Were sa frits, 
we should acknowledge that we observe<^ a fiiw cases of teachers yellirig at 
Students arid makirig comments to them which Wouldn't be helpful to students. For 
exairiplei We observed a student taking her p«)ject to the teacher and the teacher 
snapped, "What are you showing it to me for? You've got two eyeballs." 
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: Providing adeguatg equi Wiie^^^ Some vocational education programs emphasize 
the devel opnent of Jo b-relevajnt skills more than other programs. For those 
programs that do place^a rel^ati va emphasis^ the quality 

and to use in developing those skills is a 

concern. Is the equipment available for students* use consistent with that 
which they^' re likely to encoun^ter on the Job? Is enough equipment available so 
that all students can develop the desired skills? To the extent that the equip- 
ment is similar to that which students will to use bh the job and to 
the extent that sufficient equipment is available for all studehts, educational 
opportunities are provided to students. 

The classrooms in pu^^ the extent to which the equipment was 

job-relevant and__ sufficient i a quanti^^^^ Teachers expressed concern for 
obtaining up-to-date equipment and some questioned how resources were distri- 
buted in the school. On what basis are resources distributed between vocational 
and ndnvdcatidnal prog^^^ the! school ? Arid how ^re resources distributed 

among vbcatidrial programs themselves? He don't have_answers to these questions 
but think that they need attention as part of any consideration about equity in 
vocational education. 



j_ The central equity question related to butebrnes of vbcatiohal educati bh is: 
To what extent and in what jtfays dbes Arocatixmal ed^ucation i 
schbbl itctually ehharice the q^^^ of studentsV lives jn the long run? More 
specifically^ we can ask:^^^^^^ education help students identify and 

select careers they find meaningful? Does vocational education enable students 
to obtain jobs or gain admittarice to further educational programs? Does voc 
tipnal education help students gain access to the opvorturiities arid wealth th 
others enjoy? Is vbcatiorial educati ori a lihfratlrig or enslaving force 
students lives? 

Our study was not designed to collect evidence a yt actual outcbmes of 
vocational education. However* as we talked with peb pi » associated with voca- 
tional educati on^ we ohtalned evidence of what they ariticipatedbr projected as 
butebrnes. Our analysis bf ariticipated outcboies iS- diAtided into what students 
expect tb realize as a result of having taken vocational education and what 
teachers, counsel brs, and administrators say are outcomes. 



Most students (about 80i6) seemed tb elect vocational education courses 
because of a fairly immediate interest in learning some par^ticular content 
(e.g. i "to Uarii about cars arid erigiries"), and most students (again about 80?) 
felt that the course they were taking would help them in what they planned to be 
doing a year _ after they left high school. For example, they said the course 
would help them know. 



Outcomes of Vocational Education 




How tb start a farm, how to manage a farm. 



How to run a shop pi Us get along with all the guys. 
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Although students thought the courses would be helpful to theiri in the 
future and although they indicated sbifie ways in ;Hich: they anticipated such 
hel p, _ students didn't articulate specific and firm linRs^ between their voca- 
tional education experi erices and tMir futures. The generality of responses 
could be due to se^eril factors, such as the way the questions were worded* 
the limitaWons of a paper-and-penciV^^^^^ for eliciting depth of respOhsei 
tfie developmental stage of the students, and, of course, a genuinely vague but 
hopeful view that somehow this course would pay off in their futures i Related 
to this, we might ask: Do we as vocational educators articulate clear and spe- 
cific connections betwaanJiigh school programs and long-term results? Or are we 
a"!?© fairly general arid nbhspecifii:? Are general and nonspecific responses the 
nibs t appropriate and honest ? What can we promise, if anything? What links do 
we see between vocational education in the secondary school and students' 
futures? Do iaik about suth outcomes only at professional meetings, or do we 
discuss the?r • vcas with students? 

We also asked stiiderits What they thought they'd be doirij a year after high 
school graduatibn^i Gbritrary tb the expectations of teachers, counselors, and 
administrators, about 701 bf the students said they expected to pursue some form 
bf educetfrJi bedrid high school. About 60% of these thought they'd ga to a 
pqstsecondary vocational school, and the other 40% expected to go to cbllegei 
Approximately 25« said they would seek full-time employment, and S% intended to 
enter the military service. 

RegaHless of Whether students cbritiriue their formal education beyond high 
school, became full-time workers, or volunteer for milU.ar.v service, they might 
all be able to draw upon their vocational education experiences. Most students 
thought they would. 

Expectations of Teachers ^ Counsel brS. and Adiiiiriistratbr s 



Teachers i cburiselbrs, and a^dministrators said that they believe that voca- 
tional J^ucatibri helps students explore career options, prepare for further 
schobling, and develop specific Job-related skills. More specificallyi these 
adults think that vocational education courses serve studeritis iri the 1 brig term 
by laying a foundation for other learning and by 

developing students' self-corifidehCe. The fbllbWirig two excerpts from teachers' 
interviews illustrate these pbirits, respectively. 

If I can get a student in child development who can use that 
for a basis for being an aide in a pre-sch«*sl or whatever^ 
that's an opportunity. I would hope that I cari give students 
that oppsrtunity through those classeli Oppbrturiities in the 
food class to gb into food service area. "Oh, I've had a 
course Jji Food-^l at least understand this." Hopefully 
that's going to be an opportunity for that student to help 
them. Yesj I see us as being able to help students i i . 
some voc&wional career ppportuni ties I hope would have ari 
edge over that studerit wjw hasri't takeri that kind bf course. 



Vocational educati bh is filled with a lot of nutsy boltsy 
cari-db. The more things that you can do, the better you feel 
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about yourself i I: thihki The ability to fix sbrnethirigi to 
Understand something because you've done it because you've 
taken it apart, I think that positive self-image, that self- 
confidence spills into every other thing they dp then, they 
may become a medical doctor, but that self-confidence helps 
them in their school, in their interpersonal relationships. 

When asked if ydcational education courses bj^port unities^ 

teachers^ counselors, and administrators tended to agree that enrollment in 
vbcatfbhal educati^i courses sometimes resulted in an unbalanced curriculum for 
students. Sometimes this occurs when students elect double-period vocational 
courses and when they take several vocational courses. A counselor told us. 

Well, I think some students tend to take fnbre vbcatibhal 
classes than they should^ and^ therefore, jfiay be bypassirjg 
sofDe btMr skill areasj say f their matfi sJcllls, 

eontlhtiing math beyond the basics, or science. We have stu- 
dents wfio_ w1 n t?ike a ^ class for a couple of 
years. And I don t knofff-^ because Vm not in the classroom— 
how inafiy new skills they're developing after they've had it 
fdr a yesr. I think they tend to take^ for example^ niaybe a 
lot of 3N)p classes^ Re nave kids j^ho maybe wll^^ ta ke e wood 
shop several semesters 4 ^^etal shop several sonesters, 
whereas they xan roayb^ •u'^^ Jtt those skills but I'm not so 
sure wits, you Jcnow, the kinds of machinery we have and 
materials that we ha ve^ if they're really gal n1 115 that much 
ground by continuing those classes whe^ they could be maybe 
taking more variety of things. 



Because students are gi Veil considerable ?reedom in selecting high school 
courses, some ehiibse vocational education courses for certain reasons only to 
find out later that_ their choices turned out to limit or at least complicate 
their future opportunities. A counselor descrifjed this situation. 

Sfellt ya^ but It's not vocational educatJbh's fault, it's 
the student's faiilti ^ ^ . A student who jomehow has_|^^ '^'Sir^-^ 
ceptlbn that jfbcatlonaV e^^^^ are the only ones 

he can pass or she can_ pass, or who Is just saying, "Hey, I'm 
going through high school . the easiest route possible." 
And then end up going out of school and later having sbrrie 
r?ir3er options that they isay want to consider down the road r- 
lliBt they didft't have the advanced math and they took what 
they thought was the easiest route. But that's not voca- 
tional education's fault. That's the student's fault. 

Unaftswered Questions About Fairness 

this chapter has presented some of bur _fi hdihgs^ about practices^ w 
affect the extent to which vbcatibhal education provides equitable educational 
experiences for students. 0ur study indicates that within vocational 
classrqoms--at least wit^^^ "good" vocational classroofflS--resources are distri- 
buted equally when students are alike and unequally w>*en students are not alike. 
Students who need special attention, help, and encouragement seem to get it. 
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- - Where our study raises troublesome questions is in the area of accesSi One 
?ft of qyestions is about students w don't take vocational education: Are 
some students who could benefit froK vocatibBal education hot pTsctihg it 
because of stereotypes and elitist views about "doers" versos "thinkers?" Would 
some students who avoid vbcatibrial education realize that it provides for 
expression and deveMpment of skills which are rewarding--intrinsically if not 
extrinsically? Should vocational education become more accessible to more stu- 
dents? 

Another set of questions is about students who de take vbcatibhal educa- 
tion: DoiBS vocatibnal education erp^r' or limit their bppbrtuni^ties in life? 
Does vocational education me/ely re r. o and perpetuate class privileges and 
punishnients. or dbes it enable them . wiare in society's riches and experience 
"the good life?" 



Postscript 

X ^iak^vergtody needs to be sercred in the mi^er that best 
fits tibem witliiii this scbooi, (Teadber) 
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CHAPTER XVI 
REFLECTIONS 

_ Th1s_ cha^pter is organized Into two sections describing: (1) reflections 
a5oat the study process, and (2) reflections about the purposes already 
discribed for vocational education as practiced in the secondary schools 
included in this study. The first section is aimed at ma more 
aware of the study process^ its strengths^ a^^^ limitations. Tlie second section 
focuses on loo IciJig across the previously described purpose statements for more 
general implications for policy making, practice, and further research. 

Reflections About the ^tudy firoc^s^ 

Design , As a research project draws to a close it is usefui to think back 
to the process of the study and thinh abotit the positive aspects as well as 
learr ffdm mistakes which were riiade^ Bhe of bur initial concerns was how we, as 
researchers^ woiJld JSe_ received in the schools; we were outsiders and the 
teachers an^d administrators^^w^^ as a result 

of our intrusion. Our concerns were unfounded, however, and we received a warm 
welcome into the schools. We were not allowed to observe in some schools we 
contacted for legitimate reasons such as work load or scheduling difficulties. 



The teachers in the selected classes were particular^ and codpera^ 

tivei they answered our questibrr wiUihgly and a real sense of trust seemed to 
develop, -lie soon got to know the teachers well and felt the information they 
^lave was accurate. We had m SG:r.se that what happened in the classes was typical 
and real since it woul'? have been difficult to mask typical behavior and rescM^' 
ses over a three-week period. Although we felt the same seris^e of ccope, t 
frofii administrators and counselors, the time spent with tijerii was Iv^^ to our 
scheduled interview and we did not develop the same relaxed relations: ^, 

We deliberately set 6^^^^^ kinds of data which wuld help us 

understand what is happening in vocational education classes. We knew that to 
focus on just teachers, iust students, or Just curncul urn would give us a bhe- 
dimensional view of the classroom— and we wanted morei 0ur attemp^t was tb Ibbk 
at the "whole" of what was happening, even thbugh we knew the task would be 
monumental , 

We observed^ a^^^ what we saw hap^pening in the classroom in a 

systematic way and took observation notes on significant events before and after 
class or during times when we were not formally observing. We fbrrrially inter- 
viewed students, teachers, administrators, and counselors, and nbted relevant 
informal cbhversatibn. 

All students in the classes observed were asked to complete a student sur- 
vey which asked them questions about their experience in a Vdcatidnal educatibri 
classroom. We collected printed material such as tests, worksheets, or other 
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fist'dbuts wfiich were used jn the class as well as school course descriptions and 
ififbrmatibn aboutthe community. We took photographs of the classrooms and ver- 
bally described the surrounding community. Thus, we made an attempt to have the 
story told in several ways which helped give us a more accurate picture of what 
ms talcing place. 

We were hot able to re- interview people to verify data or to follow up on 
questions. Interviei« were scheduled and completed with no time or opportunity 
to go back and talk with people again except for teachers. - Thi5 would have been 
useful in filling in some gaps in our data. We also would have liked to have 
spent more time interviewing students since students seemed _mbre inhibited and 
less cbinfortable in the interview process than adults. We typically spent 15 to 
30 minutes with each stud::? it which was not enough time to develop the desired 
rapport. 

J SiaTyst i . As we began to analyze the data we realized we had a great deal 
of infonnation--we had uncovered more than we had expecte^ There was ampTe 
data to support the purfases we had identified, as mU as information which 
would address research questions not deliniated_ in this study. For example, we 
were interested to note the behavior of students when there are substitute 
teachers_ in the classroom. The teaching methodJ used in vocational education 
could also be examined by way of our data. 



However, the focus of our study ;fas on purposes of vbcatiibhal educati^on and 
the data provided solid evidence to support the purposes which emerged. In 
fact, these purposes would probably have emerged with fewer interviews and 
dbservatibhs. 

~ _ ft word tb -tfeiwise . Res^jarchers planning to undertake a project similar to 
this might consider three general recofranendations we would make as a result bf 
our mistakes. First, -pend time at the beginnijig of the study training 
researchers for the task Hahdi Skills in recbrding observa^nVbns and inter- 
vi wing participants need tb be develoj?^-! tc a high level of conpetence. There 
should alsc be_a commen understanding of the task which will guide the data 
gathering process. 

Second, a research project such as this requires lath a shbrt-term and a 
long-term commitment. Interviewing and observing is exhausting. Gathering and 
analyzing data and reportiiig results, in our case, took twq_and one- half years. 
The_ researchers must be able tb maintai^h a high degree of commitment during this 
time. Jirialyzihg thbusahds bf pages of notes becomes tedious and it is easy to 
lose mbmentum and let the process bog down. 

third, the research team needs to maintain effective cbmrSuhicati bh 
throughout the project. This requires the availability bf cbn^^ meeting times 
as well as a genuine interest in Mihtaihihg a gbbd wbrking relationship. This 
effective cbjhmtini cation facilitates a common understanding of the processes and 
goals of the prbject during each phase. Time needs to be taken to work out 
unanticipated snags as they occur so as not to Jeopardize the future processes 
of the project. 
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_ Uflrf4attohs . Any conclusions Jfeprdirig the puhpbsies of vocatibhal educ- 
tion in the secondary schools fieed to be cohsi^dered in light of the limitations 
of the studys Throughout this study We made an effort to identify purposes 
of \idcatiOTal education. However, it is difficult to find out what is in 
peoples? heads; For exasiple, we tried to find out why students signed up for 
the course— what the purpose of the course was from their perspectivei We can- 
not be sure they told us how they truly feel* or that they can conceptualize and 
verbalize all of those feellnss* Any conclusions we draw in this stUdy comes 
from Inferences about what we observed and what was verbally stated, and our 
inferences may be inaccUraftes or at least not complete. 



T*>e sample for this study was drawn purposefully. We choose "good" 
programs where vocational educitlon is working well. It was felt that these 
classes iwuld be led by teachers who would be able to share their stOry with US 
and rnt be inhibited by our presence in the classroonii This m«nSi however, 
that we did not have a representative rjinge in quality of vocational education 
cl asses i The sample of classes also included representation from all the fields 
witHlh yocatibnal education. However, there is a wide range of programs even 
within each field. Fcr example, programs within home economics education jnay 
focus on family life education, consumer education, or occupational home econo- 
mics. The classes included in pur study did flot captu'"^ the range of programs 
available in secondary vocational education. There were also times when we were 
concerned that classes might have taken on a particular character or reflected a 
certain set of jxir poses because of the particular person who was teach"' ng the 
class i In suifeiary^ the si^tes, classes, and teachers were limited, and -aution 
«oust taken riot to be compelled to generalize to all of vocational education 
H)m the findings in this study but rathar to use the findings to try to better 
iderstand the purposes of voc|fional education in secondary schools. 

this Study i»^S conducted in the spring of the year and Jata gathering was 
completed just prior to the end of the school year. For some students it was 
the end of their senior year in high school. One teacher acknowledged that the 
last half of the ye^r for seniors was difficult in terms Pf teaching because 
students were so involved in prom,, graduation^ and efflplOyraent or education plans 
that students had difficulty concentratiftg on School work. Gathering the data 
in the spring Of ttie year may have ijifluehced results to some extent, but we 
were nOt aware of what that Influence might be. 

-^^ The magnitude of the study required the use of five researchers to Observe 
the activity In the classroom and conduct Interviews. The use of multiple 
observers affects the reliability of the data collected. Bne of the frustra- 
tions we experienced was deciding what to focus oh^as we recorded observations; 
Our guide was to focus on what hai relevance in terms of purpose. However, that 
became very broad. There may well have been times when our individual lenses 
filtered but things which were relevant or perceived things to be relevant which 
were not. 

A final limitation involved our ability to ebrarauhjcate what we^^ 
groupi There are three aSS.'ifiptibhs which we must make in order to conclude that 
our findings are accurate s First, we must conclude that what each of us saw and 
recorded, br in the case of Interviews, what we probed for, was relevant to the 
research question. Second, we must conclude that a summary or compilation of 
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that information Is a justifiable way to represent what we saw ^ Thirds we rriiist 
conclude that we can accurately describe those findings in a suimnary report. 
Whether or hot all of those assumptibris are true influences the credibility of 
oar firidihgSi 

Altteugh an^ne reading this report might suggest other limitations* these 

are the ones which we as researchers struggled with and four^d most troubling. 

Reflections Across Pur^jyses 

Different perceptions ^f=^tu<lenti^d adults . As we talked with students 
and adults intne school we realized that the kinds of responses they gave were 
usually different. One difference^^^^ to stem from the differing time hori- 
zons of stadent and adult thinking. Studeftt ' responses were more likely to 
refer to short-term benefits of vocational, educations and adults were more 
likely to inake references to loni-tenB benefits. An e^^ a student who 

said the most important thing learned in an agriculture class was welding. 
Hhereas^ the student's teacher migfit indicate that the student was learning a 
skill which Would be of long-term vt>Mtiona1 benefit to that student. 

Another difference between student and adult resj)dnses involved percep- 
tions regarding the students' destinies. Students in the vo^^^ education 
cl asses we dbserved were asked to cdmpl ete a survey whi ch Incl uded a question 
about their plans for tlie year after they leave high school. We found that 
70* of _the students anticipated going on to some fonn of education. Of this 
70f^ approximately 40jl planned to go on to coll ege and approximately 60% 
planned to go on to some type of vocational school . However ^ in asking thei r 
teachers how many they exp^^rted to go on to further education^ the perceritage 
was considerably lower « In 1984 in Mi nnesbta* only 57% if liigH sehodl gradr 
Uates who had been out ^€^6dl for one j^ar were enrolled type of 

postsecdndary education. Sirefdrei either the students in our study are 
unrealistic about ttieir reiucre goals and abilities or they are unwilling to 
admit to themselves or others that further education is not part of their 
future. 

These differing perceptions on the part of studms and adults in the 
school indicate a need ixir students td think beydnd tM school situation. 
Students need td be ehcduraged to think about the linkages between what hap^ 
pens in the classroom and the skills and abilities that students_ need oiitside 
of class and will need in the future^ Fo^^^^ teacher might explicitly 

make reference to the usefulness of management skills in numerous careers^ not 
only the particular career associated with a Vdcational educatidh cJass or 
only the particular task which is ^ i^^ that day in the classTodriii Students 
(nay be at a develdpment^l level which res tricts^hih king at the more abstract 
levels; However , high school students are developmental 1y moving from concrete 
td abstract thinking and, therefore, should be regularly challenged to make 
these linkages 

We also saw a need for dialdgue between students and adults in the schddl 
fdf the_ purpdse df understanding each dthers^V perceptions. _ T^^ this 
report we have described how students get "pumped up" in vocational education; 
how learning experiences in vocationil education help make students feel ^uCf? 
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about wh3 they are and the- skills they possess; they ac self-confiaence 
and courage i But ean students be "pumped tip" too niuch? Can students become 
unrealistic about their real skills and abilities? Is this what has happened 
when- 701^ of the students in the vocational education classes we observed 
expect to go on to further education, while teachers have a quite different 
perception of their destinies? Increased opportunities for dialogue would help 
identify, if not resolve^ inaccurate perceptions on the parts of both students 
and adults. 

Purposes are implicit, ftt the onset of this study we anticipated finding 
evidence of expl orat i on and preparati on for work or further education, since 
tfiey are historical themes of voM^^ education. Hoi^ver, what we did not 
expect to find was the numerous other purposes which we found recurring in the 
classroom. Several of these purposes such as application* coiSpetence, and 
wrking relationships would not be evident to the casual observer and would hot 
be spelled out in a course outline * it took^^everal days of observing as well 
as countless hour! of interviews to uncover some of these purposes. And yet, 
once they yere identified we saw them recurring again and again, often in subtle 
ways. Teachers differ great Ijr as to the extent to which they put these purposes 
into practice. Some teachers were very explicit in describing and fitting pur- 
poses into practi^ce and others were more unaware Of the purposes t^hejt were 
implementing. However s as we learned mor^ about practices in vbcatiohal educa- 
tion classrooms * we began to speculate that these implicit or less obvious pur- 
poses iiiaybei in fa^ct, the glue which connects all vocational education classes. 
For example^ the development of competence, even though implicit, might be more 
pervasive than the more obvl Otis purposes we attribute to vocational educationi 
We suspect that these more iinpllcit purposes are evidjent in other areas of the 
school curriculum as well , and are not unique to Vocational educatibh. However, 
this study indicates vocational education encompasses a rich array of purposes 
which are not typically associated with vocational education. 

We suggest that some coiranbh agreement end understanding of purposes of 
vocational education v«)^uld^ useful. This coninon understanding would facili». 
tate policy development, curriculum writing^ and implementation of vocational 
education programs. It would also aid in understanding how vocational education 
fits into the overall purpose Of secondary eduMti on ^s wll as how it links to 
other curricular areas i flbwever,^ one also might ar^e that the fields within 
vocational education (i.e., agriculture, business, home economics) are, indeed, 
different, and uniform purposes would be detrimental to the unique qualities and 
contribution each field could make. This needs to be sorted out through 
discussion and reflection. We can concludes however^ that it is important that 
the purpose of each class be rritde exph'eit to students, counielbrs, administra- 
tors * and parentSi There should also ^tangible evidence that these purposes 
are in fact* being ihcbrporated intb the curriculum. 

Mrpo^ In^ditton to-tec^eal . The many ;^rposes which were identified 
by our study made it evident that vocatlonaV education Is not synonynjous with 
only techni cal 1 earni ng* but rather vocati Onal education has mul ti\.'le purposes . 
We have noted that in additiba ta the technical learning that takes place in the 
cUslfbbSi Siany bf the purposes have a humanistic dimension to them. For 
example cRan§e of pace, competence, going on sfage, relevance, expl oration* and 
equity all contribute to the development of the self. The focus is on meeting 
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the individual student needs iri the context of a society which is close at hand. 
Therefore, in add technical learning which is taking place thera is 
also the emphasis on the human dimension. 

The purj^ses of vocetr^^^ educatibhi in Wition to techhiMl learning, do 
contribute to general educati bh, Vocati^bha; educatix)n aids in preparing the 
iti^^ierit fbr a role iii_ society, preparing ti/* student to become a r«ponsible 
mmh^r of society. In fact, some would s' /ocational education is the area 
••^^^Hln the comprehensive hi school which contributes most effectively to the 
general education of students. 

Gdodlad (1984)* in A PI jce Called SehooU describes hbw parents ^students ^ 
and teacJiers want vbcati bnal , i ntel 1 ectual , personal , and social 5oals to be 
Impdrtaht aspects of the school curriculwi. As Sbbdlad says, "We want it all." 
Parents are concerned with how their children will deal with the world once they 
are out on their o»m--how each indW^^^ fits into society. Our data 

indicates vocational educati address those cqncerns. Vocational educa- 

tion contributes significantly to the general educatidn of students and^ there- 
fore, should be viewed as an integral part of the comprehensive high school. 

^ Bir poses are int eracting an di^bve^lappi^ As_ we analysed the data from 
this study we made an effort to identify purposes which were ^pure" and did not 
overlap with other purposes. This task was accomplished after much effort. 
However, when we had finished analyzing the data we again began to speculate how 
the purposes might be related to each bthjer. Be thought about clusters of pur^ 
poses. For exdmple^ there might be twb categories bf jw^^ being fiumah^ 

istlc in nature and the other concerned witft sRill development. These two 
categories of purposes^ goal of preparing the student for 
school or_work. Or one could tMnk about a chain effect. For example technical 
learning nay lead to thinking f 'rough prob^ which may lead to building com- 
petence, which may help prepavi: s-t student ^^r going on stage with life rbles. 
Speculation about relations^hi?*^ mm^ purpbit-^ could be endless and at this 
time, somewhat preiiiaLture i It ^s ^if^'icult tb think about bne pjrpdse, however, 
without having thbughts abbut implications for other purposes. 

_ These cbnst^^^ mre created as we analyzed the data. Further 

research may reveal other constructs which are more appropriate or provide a 
more accurate description of what happens in vocational education elassrbbms. 
Our hope is that these jajhrpbses might be useful beginhi igs to think about prac- 
tice in vbcati bhal educatibn classes. 

These purposes do not provide clear-cut prescriptions about policy or 
ciirr1culum_^"evel3pment. Several of these purpose-- are difficult to concep- 
tualize, and even roor^ difficult to measure because oi" their abstract nature. 
Thus, we have undoubtedly created both frustration and hopefully^ the possibi- 
lity of new visions for vocational educatibn i This stud^ explb^ratbry and it 
would sees likely that further resea^^^^^ could conceptualize purposes in other 
ways. However, as pur^ses are Further refined and agreed upon, they can be 
translated into more sensitive nidicators to plan, review and provide public 
information about vocational edy'tation. 

Over all good fef'ling^ Vocatisndl educatibn is seen by some as an "off 
broadway" program, and students enrbllekl in the program are considered "second 
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el ass ^" However, students enrolled in the classes we observed generally felt 
yfl^y good _ about their invplyaraent even. thoygh they were well aware of how others 
?1_e»»ed the class. Some students enrolled in the class explained tfia* others did 
not raaliy understand what went on in vbcatibnal education. How have the real 
jsif{t5S§5 and accomplishments of vocational education become such a well kept 
secret ? 

Bei as researchers knowledgeable in the area of Vocational education and 
education in general, also felt very good about what happened in these classes. 
Me saw coramitted teachers who were cohcerned about the educational and personal 
well-being of each student i The more time we spent observing the class and 
talkini with students and adults* the more we understood what was happening. We 
liked what we saw; we appreciated the "richness" of the educational experience 
which was provided. We were often heard saying to each other, "I would like my 
child to be in that class." 

The contradiction between the questioning which Is presently going on 
regarding vocational education and the good feeling we and the students 
experienced began to make us feel uncbmfdrtdble. Why is there sc much neglect 
or overt criticism of vocational education when we saw so mtiny good things 
happening? Bow do students deal with this inconsistency of feeling good about 
the program and knowing others see them as being second class because they are 
enrolled in vocational education? Are msnbers of society and school leaders 
imposing a value system on voc?itional education which is unjust or unfair to 
those enrolled? Or^ is there really a prbbT^ tfith vbcatibnal education th?t 
is of a different dijiiehsi bh than Was explore this study? The members of 
the research team have nbt resblved these isst;<is, but rather, have made an 
effort tb ask the questions. 

Ith^tci affd^^thetics are largely absent , i he t sine C9r aiders what should 
be jpresent in wcational educatibn ttjrricttlum s-r iM secondary level, it is 
likely that scholars such as Dewey would include eth --s and iesthetics. In 1985 
the Minnesota Research and SeveTbpneht Center pibli shed a monograph entitled 
Purpose! of Vocatlbnat -Education ^^^he Secondary School . As a result of 
reading the works of past and present leaders in vocational educatibn, it 
appeared ap-;jrppriate to include ethics and aesthetics in a discussibh bf pur= 
poses of secondary vocational education. MbWeVer* as we ^at in classrbbms and 
talked with students and adults in the schbbl, we Found that exp icit 
discussibhsabbut the ethics and aesthetics bf work and what they were learning 
were cohspicuously absent. There were numercLS opportunities for addressing 
these concepts; hbwever, they were generally not raised up for discussion. Ebr 
examples one student ma^?e a derogatory remark in class about blacks ^ The 
teacher responded negatively, letting the student know the cbmmeht was 
inappropriate. However, there was no discuss ien about the implications of such 
comments or how such an attitude might have develbped on the part of the stu- 
dent * either with the student privately br with the entire class (at least as 
far as we know). 

the equitable treatment of students in the class also becbmes ah ethical 
roncern in wcationai educatibn. Generally, zStuderits were treated a fair 
and just manner in the classes we observed. Stut^nts who were special in some 
way were given opportunities to excel in spite of limitations. Although this 
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treatment was not discussed openly, appropriate behavior was modeled by idults 
and students generally followed ^t^^^ example. Problems of individual students 
were handled in subtle and sensitive ways. 



Aesthetic discussions could have occurred riumerbus times in the^ 
in our study--wheri a printing job was completed with precision and__expertise 
and the final product was truly a work of crt. Or a discussion could have 
occurred regarding the aesthetic qualities of a satisfying personal rela- 
tionship. 



We mfght also ijuestidn the need for aesthetic and ethical issu«^ to become 
an explicit part of the classrdoni curriculum. One perspective is that if you 
need to thiuk about equity in vbcatibrial education classes and make the issue 
explicit you really don't have equity. __ Is this also true of aesthetics and 
ethics? Modeling behavior on the pa r^^ the teacher and allowing students 
personally experience the aesthetic value of products and experiences inay be 
sufficient and even superior to make an issue of such intanaible concerns. On 
the other hand i students, parents* and school officials could be awar^ and 
openly discuss all learning that is taJcing place ih a classrdbm in order that 
this learning may be examined and evaluated as to its morality, intellectual 
soundness, and usefulness. 

Status of vocational education--and is it for everyone ? these two issues 
seem to go together because the status of vocatidnal education in dur society 
has iraplicatidns fdr which studehts w^^^ ehrdll in 

the program^ According td sdme students and sch'^dl adults^ vocatidnal education 
is seen as having lower status in relatidh td other subject areas in the school. 
The people we 1:alked with would add thatj of course, they didn't feel this way, 
but "others" did. ^'Others" were different for the various people we inter- 
viewed. For students it seemed to be peers and teachers in the academic area. 
For teachers "others" sometimes referred to the admini strati dn* the schodl 
board 4 parents i and sdciety in general. The people we interviewed were making 
eTfdrts td try td change this low-status perception. The5e people were also 
feeling frustrated because even with^ their efforts very cftsn the results, 
because of ff^ctbrs such as the Nation j^t 4tisJc report, were dimlhishing voca- 
tional education programs and no real change in how "others" viewed vocational 
education. 



The students who enrolled in vdcatidnal educati^^^^ were sdriietimes viewed 
as si uff-dffSi students who were riot capable af dealing with the work in other 
cl asses i br thbse whb weren 't goi rig to college. Ttose "not goi ng to col 1 ege* 
seemed to be vi^ed as diffe^^ and, unfortunately are sometimes not seen as 
being as precious to the school. Students in vocational education classes were 
aware of how others saw thesis hut in the rajdrity ef cases would cdriclude they 
liked the class arid felt good about what thay w^^ Se became aware of 

the conflict students must feeli supporting aridbehefittirig from a pre gram which 
others saw as inadequate. How does this affect students' attitudes about who 
they are and their place in society. The teachers were also affected by this 
conflict. They cont*^<ed to teach in *;he midst of staff lay-offs and budget 
cuts, and their destiny seemed to be control led by those who did not understand 
their goals and purposes and all the good they were doing. 
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Why Is vocational education soinetihies seen^ as having lower status in rela- 
tion to other prograraing in the school? Many might say it is due to the recent 
trend to return to the basics Which has gotten so much press. Most seem to 
express j sense of baing misunderstood— "If only people could know what we 
accomplish in here." There appears to be. a real need to educate all of society 
as to the purposes and goals cf vocational education. Howeveri the climate for 
this education may not be positive at the present time. The jnotives of those 
providing leadership for ediS:3tihg about vocational education may be viewed by 
"others" as suspect and being merely spirited by survivaU We laast also watch 
for this in ourselves, or what js thought to be educational will become propa- 
ganda. But the pendulum may swing and there may be legislative support again in 
the future. We have seen this occur in the past. 

What to do about the image? Educating j>eo pie about what does happen in 
vocational education classes may be a ^od first step which is a major goal of 
this study. But there seems to be a r^i stance in society regarding the kind 
Of wor* students in vocational education classes end up doing which has not 
changed over time ^ Even wMn there was legislative support for vocational 
education, students enrolled ere seen as lower class. Can that be changed? 
The answer to this question gees teyond the school. Gan members of society 
change their attitudes toward the value Of various types of work? If not, how 
U this to bfe handled by vocational educators? By its students? 



The answer to the question regarding whether vocational education is for 
overybne may depend on the twc questions posed above. Can we effectively edu- 
cate individuals as to the purposes and goals of vocational education? And, 
if we can, will that educational process effectively overcome the vie^ 
of society have regarding the kinds of work students are preparing for in 
yocational education classes? Vocational education will hot be s^en as accep- 
table 'or everyone until members of society recognize the value and worth of 
all types of wOrk. 
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Date: 



OSew: Observatiofi Trafiscriptioii for a Segment 

" • ' and Class Code: (Tilled Observation) 



Description 

(Try to address dialop, characteristics of people, setting^ and activities 
as well as otter aspects wbicfi seem relevant, 



Inferences: or: Questions 
(Particularly about 
equity and purpose) 



H 
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m 3/p 
liine: lli2d 
§8003 Observer:. PC . . - 

School and Class Cede: B 



Transcription for a 
Segment 
(Timed Observations) 



^ inscription 

(Try to address dialopi characteristics of people, 

setting, and activities as well as other aspects 

which seem " * 



Teacher is standing ever Julie. 

d.: "I can't figure this out." 

Teacher: lat do you want to do?" 

J: "I want to delete, this en the bottom." 

Teacher leans over "Just get it down here." Pushes 

return • machine-returns once and then doesn't respond. 

T.:_ ''youirejt- the bop,"_ 

3, says something, pushes another key. The machine gets 

to the right point. 

T: ''Now what do you jant to do?" 

Jt. Siyes r low inaiidiable reply and does somethini else 

- theJeletibn is completed. - 

3ana looks up toward teacher obviously pleased. 

"Thanfe you" TeacSsr starts to walk away, "I didn't help 

you though, you figured it out yourself." 



Inferences or (luestiows 
[Particularly about 
equity and purpose) 



*1 though 1 couldn't get 
all of the dfaloip, 
this episode illustrates 
a nice exaipTe of applied 
problem solving, 
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1. How does vocational educatloh fit into the total program of the school? 

2. Perhaps tht^^ mys in which the vocational education program is the same as 
other programs, in the school and ways in which it is different. How is voca- 
tional education similar to other programs in the school? 

3. How is it different? 



4. What dp you think is the most important thing a secondary school can provide a 
student. 

+5. In what ways is your school striving to provide this (response to question 4) 
for students? 

6. Some people are questioning whether Vocational education has a place in the 
secondary school. What do you think? 

*7. Some 1*0 pie think secondary vocational education should lielp students explore 
dccupations* others think it is to train for J??acific jobs, others see it as 
preparation for further education. What do you see as a priority? 

8. Who do you think vocational education is serving? 



9. Is that who it should serve? 
id. In what ways does vocational educatibh affect students? 

11. In what ways does vocational education increasie oppc •;unities for students? 

12. In what ways does it limit opportunities? 

13. Hw I'd like to shift to a couple questions about equity. People seem to have 
different ideas about what equity means. What does it mean to you? 

*14. Then, given that mea^ what extent do you think vocational edu- 

cation programs in this school provide equitable experiences for students? 

15. What difficulties do you find in trying to provide equitable experiences for 
students? 

+16. Is vocational education relevant to the needs of the local community? 

17. From this discussion can you suimnarize for me what you see as the purpose of 
vocational education? 

is. What would you like the purpose to be? 



+19. How have you gained your knowledge of vocational education? 

20. in what ways could vocational education be improved in this school? 

21. Do J5>u have any ^^^^ statement or brochures that you might give me that 
relate to what ^*ve been talking about? 

♦Host iipportant to probe for clarification and elaboration. 

+teast important to probe; might even be deleted if time runs short 
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Vocational Educate bn Olr'ector 

1. Wooldiyou <ae«.cribe _fbr in a couple of minutes, the scope of your voca- 
tional education program? 

2i How does vocational education fit Into the total program of the school? 



3. Perhaps there are ways in which the vocational education program is the same 
as other prog^rams in the school and ways in which it is different. How do 
you see vocational education the same as other programs in the school? 

4. How do you see it differently? 

5. What role do you think vocational education has in the lives of the students 
in the program? 

6. What is the most important thing a secondary school can provide a student? 

+7. We fiave been tal Ring about secondary education in general. Now let's focus 
specifically on vocational education. What are you, persbhally, trying to 
offer to students in vocational education? 

8. Have your views on that (response to question 6) changed over the years? 



*9. Some people think secondary vocational education should help students explore 
occupations, others think it is to train for specific jobs, others see it as 
preparation for further education. What do you S2e as a priority? 

Id. Do you see vocational 1 education as providing more of one type of learning 
experience over o,,'ers? 

11. Do you think students apply what they are learning from vocational education 
to other classes they may be taking? 

12. do students apply what they learn in other classes to vocational education? 

13. Who do you think vocational education is serving? 



14. In what ways does vocational education affect students? 

15. In what ways does vocational education increase opportunities for students? 

16. In what ways does it limit opportunities? 

17. Is vocatibhal education relevant to the needs of the local community? 

18. Now I'd like to shift to a cou about equity. People seem to 
have different ideas about what equity means. What dees it mean to ybu. 

19. then, given that meaning of equity, tb what extent do you think vocational 
education programs in this school prbvide equitable experioinces for stu- 
dents? 



♦Host Important to probe for clarification and elaboratiohi 

+Least important to probe; might even be deleted if time runs shbrt. 
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Vbcatibhal Education Director (Continued) 

20. What difficulties do you find in trying to provide equitable experiences for 
students? 

In what ways could vocational education be improved in this school? 

22. From this discussion can you summarize for me what you see as the purpose of 
vocational education? 

23 i What would you like that purpose to be? 

24. Do you have any written statements or brochures that you might be willing to 
let me have that relate to what we've been talking about? 

♦Least important to probe; might even be deleted if time runs short. 
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Teachers 

I'M going to asR you some questions that relate to arj_ the teaching you do at this 
school. Then I will ask you more specifically about the class we have observed. 
In relation to your position as a teacher here in this school: 

i. What do you see as the most important part of your job? 



+2i What has experience in teaching taught you about how or What to teach? 

+3. In the area you teach, how important is work experience for your teachi 
effectiveness? 

4. How do you decide What to teach? 

5. How do you prioritize topics or learning experiences? 



6. Do you feel support from the rest of the school for your programs? 

7. Perhaps there are ways in which the vdcationaV education program is the same 
as dther programs in the school and ways in which it ijs diffirent. How is 
vocational education similar to other classes the school? 

8. Some people think secondary vocational education should help students explore 
occupations, others think it is to train for specific jobs, others see it as 
preparation for further education. What do you see as the priority? 

9. tfho do you think vocational education is serving? 

10. Is that who it should serve? 

11. In what ways does vocational education affect students? 

12. In what ways does vocational education increase opportunities for students? 

13. In What ways does it limit opportunities? 

14. Now I'd like to shift to a couple questions about equity. People seem to 
have different ideas about what equity means. What does it mean to you? 

*15. Then, given that meaning of equity, to what extent do you think vocational 
education programs in this school provide equitable experiences for students? 

16. What difficulties do you find in trying to provide equitable experiences for 
students? 

17. Some people areL questioning whether vocational education has a place in the 
secondary school i What do you think? 

18. FrbSi this discussion can you suimiarize for me what you see as the purpose of 
vocational education? 

19. What would you like the purpose to be? 

20. Oo^you Mve any written statements or brochures that you might be willing to 
let me have that relate to what we've been talking about? 
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Teachers (continued ) 

Now letis talk^speeificanj^ about the class which I have been obsefvrnq i 

1. What role do you see yiDurself having in the lives of the students in this 
class? 

2. How do you see this class in relation to other classes in the school? 

3. Dp you think students apply what they are learning from this class to 
other classes they may be taking? 

4. Do students apply what they learn in other classes in this class? 



♦Most important to probe for clarification and elaboration. 

+Least important to probe; might even be deleted if time runs short. 
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students 

i* How vwuld you describe this class to someone else? 

2. I've just been in your school a short time and I'm Wdnderirig if this (how- 
ever long the observer has been there) is what usually occurs or does it 
change? 

*3. Why are you taking this class? 

4. Did anyone encourage you to take this class? 

5. Did anyone discourage you? 

*6. What kinds of students benefit most frOfSi this class? 

7. Are students in this class treated pretty much the same? 

8. In what ways is this class meeting your needs and interests? 

9. In what ways could it better meet your heeds and interests? 
+10. HOW is this class different from other classes? 

+11. How is it the same? 

12. Do you see what you learn in this class as being useful in other courses 
you have been taking. 

13. Do you see What you learn in other courses you're taking as being useful in 
this class? 

14. How do you think other teachers feel about this class? 

15. How about other studints in the school? 

16. What is the most important thing a high school can provide a student? 

17. What do you think you'll be doing a year after you graduate? 

18. Five years after you graduate? 

19. Is this Class going to help you in what you see yourself doing after gradu- 
ation? 

20. From this discussion can you summarize for me what you see as the ourpbse 
of this class? *^ 

♦Most important to probe for clarification and elaboration. 

+Least important to probe; might even be deleted if time runr short. 
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STUDENT SURVEY 



Ydiir Age: — 

2. Your Sex (Circle One): Hale Female 

3i Your Grade in School: 

4. Please list all the classes you are now taking. 



5. How is this class different from other classes you are now taking? 



6. How is this class the same as other classes you are how taking? 



7. Wh^ are you taking this class? 



8. What do you think is the purpose of this class? 
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9. What do you think your final 10. What do you think your grade 

grade in this class will be? average for all ydiir classes 

will be this year? 
(Circle One) (Circle One) 

A A 
B B 
C C 
D i) 
F F 
11. Besides going to school, are you now employed? (Circle One) Yes No 
If you are employed ^ how many hours per mek are you working? 
What is your job title? 



12. During the first year after leaving high school, what will you probably do? 
(You may fill in more than briei) 

work at (kind of job) 

So to school at (kind of school) 

(area of study) 

Do neither, but instead will 



13. What do you think you'll be doing five years after you leave high school? 



14. DO you think this course helps prepare you for what you're planning to do 
durjng the year after you leave high school? (Circle One) Yes No 
If yes, how? 
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15. Does this course help prepare you for what you're planning to do fivp y^ari 
after you leave high school? (eircle Gne) Yes No 
If yesi how? - -- 



16. Did anyone encourage you to take this class? (Circle One) Yes No 

If yeSi who? 

17. Dia anyone discourage you from taking this class? (Circle Ghe) Yes No 
If yes, who? 

18. Compared to other classes you are how taking, how much are you learning in 
this class? (Check One) 

much more in this class 

mori in this class 

, about the same as other classes 

less in this class 

much less in this class 

19. How many of your high school friends are in this class? (Check One) 

most of my friends 

some of my friends 

a few of my friends 

none of my frife,ids 

20. What are the two most valuable things you have learned in this class? 
(1) 



(2) 
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21. What student organ izationsi sports, clubs; or special events have you 
participated in this year at school? 



22. What is the most important thing a hiph school can provide a student? 



THANKS FOR SHARING THIS INFORMATION! 
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Site Descriptions 



Agriculture Education (School ij* 



The school is located ill a small rural community. Vocational education 
programs are provided J ntfie school as well as a joint secondary voca- 

tional center ^"h cooperation with several other schools. The vocational agri^ 
culture^prograra is managed and taught by one instrttctbr. eiass sizes vary from 
15 to 38 with students coming from farm and town locations and consist of almost 
even proportions &f males and fefiialesi The agricultural facilities are rela- 
tively new and well equipped; they consist of a classroom, office^ shop^ and 
greenhouse. The iitmosphere in the program is informal yet serious in the study 
of agriculture. The Future Farmers of America Chapter is very active. 



Agriculture Education (School 5) 

The community where this prograjn Is located is largely rural but located 
within easy cofljmutihg dislance to a large metropolitan area. Many of the resi- 
dence i)f the town commute into the city for work. Students in the vocational 
agriculture program are almost all male and live on farrasi Facilities consist 
of a classroom, office, and shop. The facilities, Jspecially the shop, are fur- 
nished with older and worn tools and equipment. The Future Farmers of America 
Chapter is very active and almost all students participate in one event or 
another. 



Business Education (School 2) 

-This program, is housed in a vocational cooperative center which serves 
several schooVdistrjcts in a rural area. The model office program appears to 
be a typical office witHitelephones^ typewriters and other office machines being 
used by the students. The students are working in different departments within 
this office Md discuss both work and personal life as they interact with other 
students. The teacher is the "office manager" and spends part of his time 
walking around the room untangling snags in the operation of this teachinq 
"office." ^ 



Business Education (School 4) 

_ This class site is located in a high school in the metropolitan area of a 
large c^ty which houses both junior and Sin ior high students. The school has 
newer color-coordinated furnishings as does the Business education classroom we 
observed. The class rodjn is se^t up like a^usiness office with desks arranged in 
clusters with typewriters, ealculatbrs, and dictaphone machines on top of each 
desk. The Jioise level in the room raises as the machines get utilized. The 
classroom can take on a more traditional teaching atmosphere as the teacher 
stands behind a podium in the front of the room and students sit at the desks 
and take notes or participate in a class discussion. 

"School number refers to Table 1, earlier in this report. 
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Distributive Edueatiori (School 7) 

_ _ This classroom site is located in the same building as Site i and students 
are bossed to the school for the class. The classrOM is "typical" in most 
respects having individual deskSibulTettn boards, chalkboards, and Bookcases. 
An English class uses this robfii the remaijider d^ smaller 
room adjacent to the classcobm Which is used by the students and is not 
available to other departments in the school. There are cupboards, counters* 
and magazine displays. The room is used for DECA (Distributive Education Clubs 
of Men ca) meetings as well as storing supplies for campaigns and sales acti- 
vitiesi The two classes observed at this site experience several kinds of 
learning activities including lecture, films, tests, and individual and group 
activities. 



Home Economics Education (School 3} 

^ This school houses junior and senior high students and is located dh the 
edge of a small rural town. The home ecdnbraicl elasles^ aM held in a home eco- 
nomics classroom which is equipped with appliances, ki^tchen tables and chairs, 
cupboards, and a computer. The students find this room a comfortable place to 
be and often come to class early or stay after class to talk with the teacher or 
visit with friends. 



Home Economics Education (School 8) 

This classroom site is located in a relatjively bid residential neighborhood 
of a large cityi The school houses a diverse studen population made ujs of 
several facial minorities^ The food service classroom has two areas. The front 
area is similar to the front of a restaurant with a coat rack, a counter with a 
cash register, and several booths and tables where customers sit^ The back of 
the room^ is the area where food is prepared 5 it contains food jirepafati on 
equipment--refrigeratorSj freezers * ranges * mixers, and dishwashers. Oh two 
days a week when the students serve lunch to about 80 people, the students' 
activities are typical of j(«)f kefs in a restaurant. On days the restaurant is 
hot open i students study modules, take tests, and prepare food for either spe- 
cial brdefs or lunches to be served the next day. 



Industrial Educatibn (Schbbl 6) 

this high school is located in a low to middle income, residential area Of 
a large eity.^ Th&schbol population reflects that of the surrounding heigh- 
bbfhobd, being primarily Caucasian, with minimal Black and Oriental fepfeseh^ 
tation. The industrial educatibn area has thret sepafate fobms. The pfbgfam is 
cqnti nui ng to grow and up- to-dati eqUi pmeht refl ects that gf owth. The students 
are usually l'>volved in individual bf gfbup pfbjects in this classroom and the 
teacher moves from student to_ student tb prbvi de supervi si on . The students have 
a great deal of ffeedbm tb move around the classroom areas depending upon theif 
equipment and space needs, and usually are talking with other students as they 
db so. 
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Industrial Education {School 7) 

. . This high school IS part of a suburban coinmunity ada'acent to a Urge city 
Thjs community is experiencing declining enrol tmeht and is iii the process of 
restructurrng high schools. As a result* the ma3ority of the students in the 
auto mechanics class are bussed from another high school. The auto mechanics 
class uses a well-equipped laboratory area Where students worked on automobiles* 
as well as an adjacent classroom ar^a which is used for the lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and written work. The students are free to walk around the laboratory 
area^ and work independently on projects and talk with other students and the 
teacher as they work. 
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